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“‘Her feet go down to death; her steps 


The 


Who is she? 


THE 


OF THE GREAT 
ETC. 


STUDY IMMORALITIES,”? 


POOR," 


take hold on hell.” —- PROVERBS V. 5 


woman who is sold has been the menace and mystery of centuries. 
Why does she rise out of our slums? 


Do sharp poverty 


and low wages drive her? What can be done to rescue her and save ourselves 


from her destructive influence ? 


The recent important light shed upon this greatest of moral problems is 


given in the following pages by the writer, whose article, 
opened the current nation-wide campaign against the social evil 


Poor,” 
nearly four years ago. 


OR two thousand years the “strange 
woman” of the Old Testament has 

come down through civilization — a 
menace, an awful sacrifice, or an inex- 
tinguishable source of laughter, according to the 
mood, or sex, or breeding of the observer: but al- 
ways the stranger, concerning whom our niceness 
and our indifference have forbidden us to inquire. 

But recently,*in the past half dozen years, 
this ancient attitude has changed: the menace 
of this figure has grown too great to be ignored; 
and a very general attempt is being made to un- 
lerstand her. Cities, private organizations, 
States, even the federal government itself, are 
Searching this country and Europe to obtain 
some knowledge of what she actually is. 

So at last there are agencies that are really 
coming to see her as she is. One of these, now 
actually at work, is the Department of Justice of 
the federal government: another is the big New 
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‘Daughters of the 


York State Reformatory for Women, at Bed- 
ford Hills, New York—through which there 
flows a constant and growing stream of these 
women from the greatest city in America. And 
through these, and others, we are beginning 
clearly to see some salient features of the un- 
known figure. The most salient is that she is 
not a woman, but a child. 

The average woman of this class, according 
to a special inquiry of the Bedford institution, 
is seventeen years old when she commits the 
first moral offense which finally determines her 
career. Individual offenders vary, naturally, 
several years on either side of this average age. 
About one sixth of them are under fifteen years. 


An Average Age of Eighteen 


About a year and a half after this first offense 
— when she is eighteen years and eight months 
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Miss MAUDE MINER, head of 
Waverley House, which receives 
young girls from New York’s night 


court and works to release them from 
the bondage of commercialized vice 


career, is a child. This being established, it is interest- 
ing to see what type of child she is. 

To begin with, she is, with few exceptions, a poor girl. 
The Bedford figures, from the foundations of the insti- 
tution to the present time, all show that she comes from 
the poorer classes of the population. Just about two 
thirds of the girls whose fathers’ occupations were dis- 
covered by an investigation were daughters of day 
laborers or men at work in trades; and just about two 
thirds were foreign-born or born of foreign parents — the 
latest and, as a class, the poorest element in our popula- 
tion. Only one in fifty, it appears, is the daughter of a 
professional man. And, of the girls themselves, over a 
third are registered as household servants, the unskilled 
class among women workers, which corresponds most 
closely to the class of day laborers among men. 

The average girl is poor. The next question follows 





THE COURT FOR FALLEN WOMEN 


N& W YORK'’S night court for women, the new institution created specially to deal with prosti- 
tutes and protect them from professional bondsmen and other parasites who had robbed 


them in the older courts. Two thousand immoral women pass through this court every 
year; and each one found guilty is finger-printed and made a subject of individual study 


inevitably. Is she driven by direct economic 
necessity — wages insufficient for a living — 
into her unpleasant method of earning a liveli- 
hood? The answer of the Bedford investiga- 
tors will be surprising to many people. She 


old, according to the Bedford figures — the 
average woman of this class takes up her com- 
mercial career. Individual cases vary, of 
course, several years on either side of this 
average also. But it is the unusual excep- 


tion for a woman, once mature, to take up 
this trade. She goes into it, not as a woman, 
but as a girl. 

It can be assumed, with perfect certainty, 
that the average woman, when she takes up this 


is not. 

More than one half of these women were, in 
the first place, either in domestic service or had 
never worked at all. And this aspect of the 
question is verified quite uniformly by all figures 
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taken in the past on this subject. The woman fy Education Between Ten and Fourteen 
servant, in private or public establishments, Years Old 

has always been counted upon to furnish some- 

thing more than a third of the prostitutes of the Of the entire group, then, only one girl 
country. And, whatever may be the drawbacks in fourteen had finished grammar school, 
of household service, it does not drive its fol- that is, had had the education of the ordi- 
lowers to crime through the immediate lack of nary fourteen-year-old child—the age at which 
food and shelter. the modern State usually allows children to 

But, more than this,—as another Bedford enter a factory. 

inquiry into nearly seven hundred individuals There can be no doubt of these figures— the 
shows,— the girls, telling their own stories, tests of illiteracy are simple. Moreover, the 
rarely mention an economic reason as the cause figures of the institution from its beginning con- 
of their career. It would be the type of answer firm them. Of the first thousand inmates, for 
that they would naturally prefer to give; but, example, only five hundred and fifty —a little 
in the multitude of explanations made, nineteen more than half — had more than the bare ele- 
— less than three per cent of all— give it. Of ments of reading and writing. And investiga- 
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GIRLS AT OUTDOOR WORK AT THE BEDFORD 
REFORMATORY 


EW YORK State’s big institution, with its 500 
inmates, is now working out advanced methods 
for fighting the great social evil by the scientific 
observation and education of individual offenders 


these, thirteen explain that they began the life because 
they could not “get a job.” 

The average girl, then, is poor, but she is not over- 
come by the sharp immediate influence of poverty. 
What are her other characteristics? The most obvious 
is ignorance and lack of education. 

Of a group of some six hundred and fifty girls exam- 
ined at Bedford, about eight per cent had had noeducation ISS KATHARINE B. DAVIS, 
at all, and forty-five per cent more had not finished the head of the Bedford Woman's 
primary grades. Over half, that is, had not received the Reformatory, now working out new 
education of the average child of ten. And forty per cent methods for dealing with the social evil 
more had entered but had never finished grammar school. 
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tions in other institutions and outside show a 
still more striking record of illiteracy. 


At Least One Fifth Feeble-EMinded 


So the mysterious woman of history turns out, 
under a little scrutiny, to be an illiterate child, 
taken from the poorer population. But she is 
more than that: she is, in a very high propor- 
tion of cases, intellectually deficient. She is 
being tested continuously, in the Bedford insti- 
tution, by the new scientific tests of mental 
action, and from continued observations in 
school-rooms and at work, as well as from scien- 
tific tests, one thing has been determined. At 
least one fifth of these girls are mentally defi- 
cient — not merely dull, but incapable of caring 
for themselves. Out of one group of 590 exam- 
ined, says Miss Katharine B. Davis, head of the 
Bedford institution, “‘ 106 were so feeble-minded 
as to be unlikely ever to maintain themselves in 
society; 20 others were insane; 7 were epileptic; 
and 13 0n the so-called border-line.”” One in every 
four, that is, was mentally incapable. These wo- 
men are not merely children in years; they are 
younger still in education and in mental capacity. 


An Eighteenth-Century Vagabond 


So, then, for years this undeveloped child of 
eighteen (and she was younger rather than older 
in earlier generations), ignorant, weak in char- 
acter, often mentally deficient, and often a 
stranger to our language and customs, has stood 
on the threshold of her new relation to society 
in our cities. She certainly could have no know- 
ledge of her position. And no one else cared to 
consider it. Even the law refused to do so. 
Instead, it threw her carelessly into the curious 
old legal waste-basket, into which the minor crim- 
inal classes, which society has not yet stopped 
to examine, are still thrown together. She is le- 
gally a vagrant, a vagabond, a disorderly person. 

The girl stands now, before the law, exactly 
where she was put in the eighteenth century or 
before. The very legal classification and the ter- 
minology of the law which covers her case 
throw the imagination back into the ancient 
dusk of the under-world of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with its half forgotten figures slinking 
about in its sinister darkness. ‘All persons,” 
still says the characteristic language of the New 
Jersey law, “‘who shall use, or pretend to use, or 
have any skill in physiognomy, palmistry, or 
like crafty science; or who shall pretend to sell 
destinies or fortunes; and all runaway servants, 
or apprentices; and all vagrants or vagabonds, 
common drunkards, common thieves, burglars 
or pickpockets, common night walkers, and com- 


court when they are sentenced to jail. 


mon prostitutes shall be declared and adjudged 
disorderly persons.” 

Now, the penalty for being an eighteenth- 
century vagrant remains still, ®n most of the 
State statute books and in the ordinance books 
of the various cities of this country, expressed 
in terms of that time. To this girl in her teens, 
entering her public career, the State opposes 
only the possible penalty of a fine of some ten 
or twenty dollars or a few days in jail — that 
is, after she has become sufficiently notorious 
or indiscreet to attract the attention of the 
authorities as a seasoned vagrant. 

This choice of which sentence, or of none, still 
quite generally lies in the hands of another old 
eighteenth-century survival, the magistrate or 
justice of the peace,— very often not required 


to be a lawyer at all,— who dispenses minor 
criminal justice in our larger and smaller cities. 


A Curious Inversion of the Law 


The female vagrant of eighteen or twenty 
years is brought before this official, and, under 
the existing law, presents a really difficult prob- 
lem to him. If she is sent to the workhouse for 
a few days, she is placed in an institution gener- 
ally adapted to vagabonds, perhaps, but very 
unsuited for women; and after a few days of 
“sleeping time,” as the women of New York 
ironically describe it, she is back again upon the 
town. The girls, moreover,— being young, dull, 
and ill-bred, without any training or reticence in 
displaying their feelings,— cry a good deal in 
And so, 
as it would do them no good, and very likely 
harm, to send them there, they have been given 
a fine of a few dollars and let go. 

It is a curious inversion of the law that con- 
fronts the girl. A clear and accurate descrip- 
tion of it is given in the recent excellent report of 
the Portland (Oregon) Vice Commission: 

“The legal status of a prostitute is that of a 
vagrant —a tramp, or a hobo. The common 
sense of mankind is outraged at the idea of try- 
ing to levy a fine against the tramp because he 
issuch. For to assume that a tramp has money 
is to assume that he is not a tramp. . . . The law, 
when enforced, compels the prostitute to be 
more of a public nuisance than she otherwise 
would be, in order to pay a fine which the law 
prescribes to prevent her from continuing her 
life of vagrancy.” 

The dull and ignorant child who is entering 
this career scarcely philosophizes on this odd 
social situation. She is simply forced along the 
path of least resistance. And so the State and 
the city — too modest or too indifferent to look 
at her — became essentially partners in her 
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enterprise and earnings. Gradually, in many 
cities, the fines became a periodically imposed 
tax on the business; and, very naturally, as 
cities grew up during the century, the segregated 
district of the business became an officially rec- 
ognized fact. And the easy ward-politician 
theory of the “necessary evil” and the necessity 
of a restricted area to regulate it followed. The 
woman became an institution of our cities. 


The Second Institution of Commerce 


This tolerance of the law was at the founda- 
tion of the commerce, for it makes possible a 
business with a great and continuous net profit. 
But more than that was needed by the young 
girl to establish any broad business. For the 
woman to carry on any considerable commercial 
enterprise alone was impossible. This ignorant 
child, thrown out of all family relations, adrift 
at night in the most dangerous and disorderly 
section of the city, had at least as much necessity 
of physical protection as any young girl under 
the circumstances. She required, practically 
speaking, the protection of the four walls of a 
house. This was given to her, and the acute- 
ness of her need was measured quite concretely 
in what she paid for it. She gave to the house 
that sheltered her, directly and indirectly, from 
one half to two thirds of what she earned. 

This larger commercial enterprise — “the 
disorderly house”’ of the old law — depends no 
less certainly than the individual woman on the 
possibility of net profit. And this has been as- 
sured to it in exactly the same way — through 
the law and its administration. The keeper of 
a disorderly house is still — in exact terms in 
many States, and essentially in nearly all — the 
eighteenth-century vagabond. The penalty gen- 
erally administered is a fine, which bears the 
same inconsequential proportion to current re- 
ceipts as that provided for the women. And so 
this makes a really splendid commercial field for 
those who choose to enter it. 

This second institution — ignored, like the 
first, for a century or more — brought the busi- 
ness to a second and very different stage. The 
woman was now not a principal: she became es- 
sentially an article of commerce. And many 
years ago, in America, she was merged into the 
larger financial scheme —the vested interests of 
the keepers, the real-estate owners, the liquor 
interests, and their lawyers and doctors. 


The New Business Organization 
from Europe 


However, the development of the exploita- 
tion of the girl was only partially and crudely 


accomplished in this older way. It was not 
complete until, some twenty-five years ago, the 
new European method began to find its foothold 
here. 

Originally, of necessity, the cities of Europe, 
as elsewhere, produced their own supplies 
of girls. But, starting with the movement of 
armies, and increasing with the growth of 
transportation in the nineteenth century, the 
idea of carrying women to meet especial de- 
mands — especially in the East and in pioneer 
countries — developed the so-called “white 
slave trade.” 

In this country, up to that time, the profits of 
the commerce went largely to men — but indi- 
rectly. It was not directly a man’s business; 
but it was unavoidable that men with the know- 
ledge of the foreign development of this trade 
should come into America. And it was per- 
fectly natural that they should find their first 
foothold and success in the largest seaport and 
city, New York. It was equally natural that 
they should build up the new system in the 
United States and adapt it to the local conditions. 
The conditions here were not the same as those 
in Asia or South America. Women could not be 
sold outright, for lump sums, as slaves. But 
the girls and their business could be, and were 
perfectly logically, taken into the hands of men. 


The (Marriage of the Under-World 


From the woman’s standpoint the develop- 
ment is equally logical. Naturally, like any 
other woman, she would have a sentimental 
preference for some one of the hundreds of men 
she met. An alliance with him would mean 
greater earnings. In the general conduct of 
her affairs she would have the guidance of his 
superior information; in case of temporary 
trouble with the law, she would have—in the 
time of her greatest need — some one with in- 
terests identical with her own, outside of court 
or prison, working industriously to release her. 
Great surprise is expressed by this new relation, 
now so common in this country; but, given the 
tolerance of the woman’s trade under the law, the 
relation is as logical an institution in the under- 
world as marriage in the world of every day. 

This third step brought the young girl as an 
article of commerce to her highest efficiency. It 
put her in the hands of a man promoter. He 
could place her in the position of greatest de- 
mand, could stimulate business by solicitation 
or by various methods of advertising; he could 
arrange against interference. Instead of occa- 
sional customers, as under older and cruder 
methods, he could develop a trade running to 
fifty or even a hundred customers a day for her. 
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It was becoming a 
man’s business. Nat- 
urally, man graduated 
from the management 
of a single woman to 
the management of a 
house with several, 
and then chains of 
houses or hotels, such 
as have recently been 
shown in New York. 
The financial opera- 
tions, the collecting of 
the women’s money 
and its investment, 
came into men’s 
hands; they introduced 
business methods — 
bookkeeping and cash 
registers and checks — 
and formed a clear-cut 
commercial enterprise. 

The girl, under this 
arrangement, had no 
money of her own. 
She kept going 


was 


either with promises of 
marriage, often with 


promises of retirement 
upon her earnings, and 
very often by physical violence. 
In nearly a thousand cases 
that have been investigated in 
the last two years by the federal 
government, three quarters of 
the women concerned have been 
beaten to their work more or 
less frequently. Then why 
should they continue the rela- 
tion? Why does the woman of 
the lower classes, who is beaten 
by her husband, so often con- 
tinue to live with him? For 
exactly the same reason. She 
has no alternative. The out- 
cast girl, with everybody’s hand 
against her, has far less choice 
than she. 

Any one would have been 
considered wild enough, half a 
century ago, to have prophesied 
that this undeveloped female 
child of the slums would grow 
to the proportions of the great- 
est single issue about which the 
affairs of government of great 
cities turned. With the final de- 
velopment, the unending stream 
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of money that came from her was irresistible. 


DAILY 


THE girls of the New York Reform- 

atory are taught ways of earning an 
honest living, and do the practical work 
indoors and out 


of the 


LIFE 
FORD 


institution, 


ON THE 
FARM 


The size of this business has 
only recently been realized. The 
estimate of the Chicago Vice 
Commission’s impressive report 
—of $16,000,000 as the mini- 
mum annual gross receipts in 
that city —is one recent inti- 
mation of its proportion to the 
general public. Through the 
country at large its receipts 
must reach many tens of mil- 
lions a year. But its influence 
came, not merely from the 
size of its gross receipts, but 
because so great a proportion 
of these were net profit. It 
was a source of corruption, not © 
only in itself, but in everything 
it touched. 

It created, in the first place, 
an institution for the progres- 
sive education of new genera- 
tions in vice. It stimulated 
dissipation among boys and it 
drew or inveigled into it a sup- 
ply of young girls. In 
the second place, it 
created and fostered 
crime. The male crim- 
inal always made its 
districts his rendezvous 
and base of operations. 
And it created as a 
by-product practically 
the entire female crim- 
inal population. For it 
is now a generally rec- 
ognized fact — estab- 
lished by inquiries at 
such institutions as 
that at Bedford — 
that, with negligible 
exceptions, all women 
criminals are prosti- 
tutes or graduates of 
prostitution. 

The “strange wo- 
man” herself was a 
weak thing. Individ- 
ually she was a silly 
child; collectively she 
was the most sinister 
influence in our civili- 
zation — the abhor- 
rent figure whose steps 
led great cities down 
to hell. 

So, 


BED- 


for the past 


twenty years, the great cities of the country, 
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and a large number of the smaller ones, have 
been in recurrent paroxysms of protest against 
this commerce. Starting soon after the es- 
tablishment of the European system of men’s 
management in New York, in the ’go’s, move- 
ments have sprung up in cities across the 
entire country. Eclipsing questions of the tax 
rate, local transportation, or even its associated 
evils of liquor and gambling, it continues the 
one persistent issue, in the affairs of cities, upon 
which administrations are established and fall. 

The movements against it, until very recently, 
have been always along the same line — merely 
a local eruption to throw the business out of 
town. The effect was always much the same. 
At the end of a certain time the exiles all filter 
back and start again. 


One White Slaver a Day Sentenced 


One permanent result, however, has been 
achieved in the past twenty years by this kind 
of agitation. It has kept this population in mo- 
tion, and has stimulated and built up an inter- 
state trade, always seeking and finding out its 
most profitable market. Originally the com- 
merce was a local one. It has become national. 
Beginning as early as the ’9o’s in New York, the 
process of local house-cleaning set in motion a 
stream of individuals across the country. Anda 
great number of these travelers have been women 
under the control and management of men. 

In this way, the methods of the so-called 
white slave trade were made familiar to the en- 
tire.country. In some sections they had been 
introduced in a small way before; in other sec- 
tions they have not yet been taken up. But in 
all the most lucrative fields in the larger cities, 
and in the “man’s country” west of the Mis- 
souri River, it has thoroughly established itself. 

At last, starting in the field of immigration, 
and then in interstate commerce, the federal 
government investigated and legislated against 
this traffic in women. There were a great num- 
ber of convictions under the immigration law. 
In the last two years the white slave investi- 
gating service, fighting the interstate trade, has 
brought into court more suits than all the re- 
mainder of the Department of Justice. The 
work soon grew so large that it was made a 
separate division and put in charge of Stanley 
W. Finch, the man who organized and headed 
the department’s general investigation service. 
Already it has convicted some four hundred 
men to sentences of between six months and ten 
years apiece; and it is now making convictions 
at the rate of about one a day — this from a ser- 
vice extending over only eighteen of the forty- 
eight States. 


The bureau now has agents in the larger cities 
of eighteen States; through these, it has made a 
census of the women in the houses known and 
tacitly recognized by the local authorities in 
something over two hundred and fifty medium 
and good-sized cities. About twenty thousand 
women are now catalogued by name and by 
physical characteristics, and in this territory a 
report to the government’s local agent is re- 
quired concerning the coming and going of all 
women from disorderly houses. 

It is proposed, with a larger appropriation 
hoped for from Congress, to extend this sur- 
veillance throughout the United States. This 
would give the department immediate knowl- 
edge of the movement of a considerable part 
of this population in interstate commerce. 

But the department will not be satisfied with 
watching the movement. It is doing its best to 
stop it. The law is now directed toward for- 
bidding the transportation of women by others. 
Relying upon the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, it is now hoped to secure a federal law 
that will make any movement of the women 
across State lines to operate in new fields a crimi- 
nal offense. 

Existing federal legislation is making a great 
decrease in the interstate business; the new 
federal laws proposed go far toward stopping it. 
But, if it were entirely stopped, there would still 
remain to be answered the fundamental ques- 
tion of the great majority of these women in 
the average city, who are produced and re- 
tained in the city itself. 


The New Understanding 


Three or four years ago New York City 
started a line of very successful experiments in 
this matter. A night court practically devoted 
to these offenders was established, which not 
only prevented their robbery by cheap lawyers 
and other parasites of minor justice, but gaye 
an opportunity to study the woman herself. To 
secure some classified knowledge of individual 
women, finger-prints were taken of every one 
convicted, and these were sentenced accord- 
ing to theirrecord. Fines, before this the rule, 
were now by most of the judges cut down to a 
minimum, and many of the girls who were sen- 
tenced for the first time were put in charge of 
probation officers or private reform institutions 
like the Waverley House, or sent to the care of 
the Bedford Reformatory. 

All this was excellent in its way, but it was 
not yet a satisfactory arrangement. The ma- 
jority of the women were now sent to the work- 
house on Blackwell’s Island, under the harsher 
alternative of the old vagrancy laws. The pen- 
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alty is far more efficacious than the fine, but its 
disadvantages are obvious. It punishes the 
women, but its net result is, in a great propor- 
tion of cases, merely to send her back again to 
her old profession. 

Now, there are a great variety of remedies 

suggested for existing conditions. General 
education and raising of the moral standard is 
one — an absolutely necessary but naturally a 
very slow process. The revi- 
sion of the laws by which the 
business is made commercially 
possible, the abolition of the 
fine system and the withdrawal 
of State and city tolerance of 
the commerce, are equally 
agreed upon by every in- 
telligent authority who 
has examined the matter 
at first hand. The the- 
ory of segregation is 
thoroughly exploded. 
The European at- 
tempts of recognition 
and regulation, aside 
from their question- 
able ethics, have been 
ridiculous failures. 

So, finally, after a 

century of neglect, 
we are driven back 
to the consideration 
of the individual 
girl, if not for her 
sake, for our own. 
We are beginning to under- 
stand that the commerce will 
never be really checked until 
the article of commerce is 
withdrawn from it. 

The program of Miss 
Davis of the Bedford insti- 
tution, recently given before 
the New York State Associ- 
ation of Judges of Inferior 
Courts, represents ably the 
more advanced theory of 
those familiar with the sub- 
ject. Her plan involves these main features. 

First, the power of the court shall be confined 
merely to determining whether or not a woman 
is guilty. It can neither fine nor send to jail. 

If the woman is guilty, she shall be turned 
over to the custody of a special non-political 
commission, and immediately sent by it to a 
sort of clearing-house near the city, where her 
individual record and her mental and moral 
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multimillionaire 

having conducted a 
study of commercialized vice, in the 
hope of establishing reforms in America 


characteristics shall be considered by experts. 

The 20 or 25 per cent of feeble-minded, and 
the large percentage of incorrigibles shall be 
sent to institutions created for them. 

The remainder capable of reform — and there 
are many more than is currently believed — 
shall be given practical instruction to fit them 
to earn their own living by some _ honest 
means, and, after a term of probation, started, 
with as much aid in securing 
work as possible, to become 
decent, self-supporting mem- 
bers of society. 

In this way, the State will 
no longer give this trade in 
women a clear right of way 
by fines or small jail sentences. 
It will take an exactly opposite 
position. Atthe first moment 
that the girl is recognized as 
an offender in its courts, it 
will step in and withdraw her 
from the commerce. 

There is one more step in 
process which is now also under 
general consideration. The 
plan just outlined would take 
charge of the girl assoon as she 
is found guilty by the courts; 
but how could it be certain 
that she would get into court? 
What about the police? 

In this phase of the matter, 
a new plan is finding general 
favor in widely separated 
cities of the country. This 
commerce has debauched and 
rotted our police service. Why 
should this — the most deli- 
cate and difficult question of 
the time — be left any longer 
in the hands of that uniformed 
manual laborer, the average 
policeman — brave, physically 
capable, but certainly not 
fitted, either intellectually 
or morally, to be a censor of 
public conduct? 

The new plan is that the policing of cities 
for this offense be left to a special morals 
force — small, intelligent, and responsible 
directly, through its governing power, to pub- 
lic opinion. 

But this is merely one part of the great and com- 
plicated police question that is now agitating 
the the country in so sensational 
a way. 


who is now 
world-wide 


cities of 
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UMAN nature is pretty much the 

same the world over,” observed Mr. 

Wilberly. “Here’s Pao Ting Fang, 

now,’ — he lowered his voice, — “‘liv- 

ing here at the hotel as the principal negotiator 

on the Chinese side of the new government 

loan. Big man. He knows all there is to know 

about Oriental diplomacy and _ international 
finance. But look at his fingers!” 

Miss Austin was examining a faded old 
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mandarin coat, a Chinese merchant, one of 
those privileged to spread his wares in the 
main hall of the big Peking hotel, hovering 
anxiously at her elbow. 

“What about his fingers?” she asked, look- 
ing up with an expression of mild interest in 
her demure hazel eyes. 

“They’re all twisted up. He played third 
base — three years —on the Yale varsitv. That 
was twenty-five years ago. Told me, just now, 
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that every week he reads the pink sporting sec- 
tion in that new Shanghai paper. Can you beat 
it? I tell you, folks are pretty much alike, the 
world over, when all’s said and done.” 

“And he was one of the best infielders Yale 
ever had.” The new speaker was Mr. Henry 
Carpenter, a tall man with a lean face and 
thoughtful blue eyes. 

Miss Austin glanced up at him. She rather 
liked having Mr. Carpenter around, because 
he was always doing considerate little things 
for people; but she never made much effort to 
talk with him. He was too old,—well past 
thirty,— the settled-down sort of bachelor that 
knows his place and stays in it. . . . Her eyes 
strayed to the great Mandarin, who was holding 
a sort of informal after-dinner reception. 

She saw a big, squarely built, dominant 
figure, backed by a crowded little semicircle of 
some twelve or fifteen lesser mandarins. On 
his well-poised head was the cap of office, with 
wide brim turned up all around,—“‘like a sauce- 
pan,” thought Edith,—a tassel of red silk 
spreading over the crown, a peacock feather 
slanting down over his shoulder, and above the 
crown a big round ruby set high on a base of 
worked gold. His robe was a heavy brown silk, 


severely plain except for the large square on 


his breast, within which was embroidered a 
crane — emblem of the highest civil rank. 

But, if the costume was Oriental, the face, 
with its strong, almost ascetic outline, might 
have been, except for the yellowish tinge of the 
skin and the barely perceptible slant of the 
eyes, from anywhere in the world. Miss Austin 
knew, as she studied it, that it was the strongest 
and finest face in the crowded hall. “I could 
talk with that man,” she was thinking, “and 
be understood.” 

While she looked on at the little scene, a Mr. 
Hansel, one of the American bankers, stepped 
up and shook hands with his Excellency, then 
turned and spoke to his son, who was standing 
a little apart. A thin blond youth was Teddy 
Hansel, with jumpy nerves, and eyes a little 
brighter than normal. At his father’s signal, 
young Hansel winked at Miss Austin, and 
stepped forward, at the same time casually 
tossing his cigarette into a pile of embroid- 
ered squares by the wall. A Chinese merchant 
hastily beat out the spark of fire, and looked 
up, muttering feelings that he must not speak 
aloud. 

Miss Austin smiled a verv little, and shook 
her head. Teddy Hansel was the most harum- 
scarum vouth she had ever known. She had 
come to be fond of him, in a way. He had 
an amusing aptitude at chattering in Pidgin- 
English, and spent money with distressing 


abandon. You felt that you must look out 
for him. 

For a moment she went on examining the 
coat; then, curious to know what a Chinese 
Mandarin of Peking and Yale could have 
to say to the amiably irresponsible Teddy, 
she followed her uncle and Mr. Carpenter, who 
were moving nearer to the group of dignitaries. 

“After all,” she heard Teddy say with en- 
gaging enthusiasm, “there never was anybody 
with the class of Ty Cobb on the bases.” 

“| suppose not,” replied his Excellency. His 
voice was deep and rich; his English was perfect. 
“I hope that I may be permitted to see him 
before he — how do we say it?— slows up.” 

He turned, with marked graciousness of man- 
ner, toward the Wilberlys. 

Miss Austin found herself taking the Man- 
darin’s knotted hand and returning his smile. 

“| regret that you are not seeing China in a 
quieter time,” he was saying. ‘‘We have much 
to show the intelligent tourist.”’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” murmured Edith; “I 
adore China. It is perfectly fascinating.” 

“You find it so? Iam glad. I have always 
admired the young ladies of America. Your 
freedom, your self-control, your hearty outdoor 
life— these our girls must learn from you. 
That, I sometimes think, is the greatest task 
before us — training our Chinese women into 
a new philosophy of life. At present it is dif- 
ficult. We are only just beginning to give 
them feet so that they may walk. But you 
are young, Miss Austin. Before you die you 
will see great changes in China — great changes. 
Good night. Good night, all.” 

He walked slowly away down the corridor, 
followed by his mandarins, and disappeared 
behind the black-and-gold screen that closed 
off, for the use of himself and his entourage, 
the extreme southern end of the ground floor. 

Edith was conscious of a deep stir of inter- 
est as she turned away. It was as she had 
thought. He understood. He was a man you 
could trust. And yet, he was a Chinaman. 
His imposing establishment, off there behind 
the screen where he had settled after the burn- 
ing of his yamen in the riots of March, was a 
Chinese establishment. Teddy maintained that 
there were numerous wives and concubines 
behind that screen. And something had been 
said about a beautiful daughter of his Excel- 
lency —a dainty little person who had been 
glimpsed by one or two inquisitive Americans 
as she peeped out into the courtvard, and whom 
Teddy had already dubbed “the Princess.” 

There was a crackle and flash at her elbow. 
It was Teddy Hansel, lighting a cigarette. She 
smiled, but shook her head disapprovingly. 
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“How many is that to-day?” she asked. 
“You promised you’d keep count.” 

“Oh, maskee that, Edith!” he replied lightly. 
“You talk all same missionary brother. What’s 
doing this evening?” 

Miss Austin shrugged her pretty shoulders. 
He looked at her with admiring eyes. She was 
wearing a dinner-gown of pale yellow silk, with 
a gold band about her fluffy brown hair. 

“You're looking great to-night, Edith,” he 
added in a lower tone. 

She chose to ignore this remark and answer 
his question. “Nothing,” she said. “Aunt 
thought she would go to bed early. And Uncle 
has to talk business with that Mr. Blumstein.” 

“And what’s Mr. Carpenter doing?” he 
asked, with a touch of unmistakable jealousy. 

“| haven’t the remotest idea.” She turned 
her clear hazel eyes directly to his slightly 
bloodshot ones. “ You’re very amusing, Teddy 
— sometimes.” 

He looked doubtful, 
let’s start something. 
buzz around ?”’ 


but relieved. ‘‘ Then 
Mind if I buzz around, 


Edith didn’t mind. 
“What side, then? Walk on the Tartar 
Wall? Go look-see’ movies? I’m bored to 


death here.” 


“| shouldn’t mind the movies,” said Miss 
Austin. 
“Can do! You go catchee hat and coat.” 


“You'll have to give me time to change, 
Teddy. | can’t tramp around in this gown.” 

“Well, chop-chop, then.” 

Edith never went to her room, these days, 
without a stir and flutter of romantic interest; 
for just beyond it stood the black-and-gold 
screen that did not quite shut off the southern 
end of the corridor from curious Western eyes. 
Standing by her own door and inclining her 
head close to the wall, she could sometimes see 
Chinese soldiers of the guard lounging, and soft- 
footed servants moving about. During the 
reception hours in the afternoons, numbers of 
the familiar attendant mandarins were usually 
grouped at the extreme end of the passage, 
outside what was evidently the large corner 
room. This, she had surmised, was the office 
or reception-room of his Excellency. 

Teddy Hansel’s room was next to her own, 
one remove farther from the screen. Her aunt 
and uncle were lodged across the corridor. 

On the present occasion Edith paused at her 
door and looked around the screen. Evidently 
the great Mandarin and his attendants had 
retired for the evening. The soldiers and the 
serving-women were not in evidence. At first 
she thought the corridor was deserted; then, off 
at the farther end where the light was dim, she 











made out the figure of a young Chinese woman, 
or girl, sitting back on her heels before an arm- 
chair of carved blackwood. 

The girl was cooing and humming in a soft, 
musical voice that rippled, at the moment, into 
suppressed laughter. She would lean forward 
and, with merry little exclamations, play with 
something that was hidden by the high, solid 
arm of the chair; then would lean back, cover 
her face with her hands, and peep mischiev- 
ously through her fingers. 

Miss Austin heard a step and turned. Teddy 
Hansel was approaching his own door. Im- 
pulsively she beckoned to him, at the same time 
laying a finger on her lips. He tiptoed to her 
side with exaggerated caution. 

“Say,” he whispered, “it’s the Princess her- 
self!” 

Edith nodded. 

While they stood there, leaning close to the 
edge of the screen, the girl pounced forward, 
fumbled a moment with the object on the chair, 
then raised aloft — laughing that rippling laugh 
—a Chinese baby. She cuddled it against her 
neck. She bent her head close to it and cooed 
playful little messages. She pirouetted, with 
exquisite ease of movement, along the corridor 
toward the screen. Plainly, her feet had never 
been bound. 

“Oh, I say — Pretty! 
Teddy Hansel. 

Miss Austin drew back. She suddenly felt 
uncomfortable. It was something in Teddy’s 
voice, in his manner, in the odd way he held his 
breath after the one muttered exclamation, and 
then bent rigidly forward, staring. She stirred 
restlessly, and made a move to unlock her 
door; but Teddy was motionless. She looked 
again down the corridor. The girl was still 
wheeling and dancing slowly along, dandling 
and cuddling the queer little baby, cooing and 
chuckling with careless, instinctive enjoyment 
of the morsel of a human plaything in her arms. 
Her fan dropped unheeded to the floor. Plainly 
she herself was a girl, and not a mother. 

“She’s not a minute over fifteen,’ thought 
Edith, with increasing discomfort. There was 
something in the little scene, something deeply 
intimate, that Teddy should not have witnessed. 

It was beautiful; but Teddy did nof know that 
it was beautiful —in that way. Edith glanced 
at him. She had thought of him as a chum 
who happened to be an irresponsible child. 
Now she suddenly saw him a long way off — on 
the other side of a gulf that it was vaguely dis- 
tressing even to think of. 

An old woman, with stumps of feet, hobbled 
out from a doorway and took the baby. The 
girl went back alone to pick up her fan. 


Pretty!” muttered 
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“*WELL,” HE ASKED PETULANTLY, ‘HOW ABOUT IT? 
‘I WISH YOU WOULD GO,’ WAS ALL SHE COULD MANAGE TO SAY" 


DOOR AND OPENED IT. 

“Come,” said Miss Austin to the motionless 
Teddy; “let’s get started.” 

He slowly straightened up, but 
answered nor turned his eyes. 

The girl, however, heard the voice. She 
started, swung around, and for an instant 
looked directly at them. Then, nervously, al- 
most wildly, her big, slanting eyes darted this way 
and that for a means of escape. A door stood 
open. She scurried toward it, and disappeared. 

Teddy stepped back and drew a long breath. 
His eyes evaded Miss Austin’s. Apparently he 


neither 


WHAT HAPPENED?’ MISS AUSTIN GOT TO HIS 


was searching for some casual remark that did 
not come readily to his tongue. 
“Going to change your clothes, aren’t you?” 


he finally managed to say. “Guess I’ll do the 
same. This rig’s no good to knock around in.” 
And he went abruptly to his own room. 

Miss Austin slipped her key into the lock and 
slowly turned it. She‘opened the door a little 
way, then hesitated and glanced back there 
around the screen. The girl was peeping out 
from her doorway — frightened, fascinated. 

Their eyes met. Edith smiled. The girl 
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took a timid step toward her — then another. 
Slowly, a hesitating step at a time, nervous as 
a bird, she came on clear to the screen, and 
looked out around it, so near that Edith could 
almost have reached out and touched her 
painted face. 

It was a small, perfectly oval face. The 
rouge on her cheeks hid whatever color may 
have been beneath it; but through the white 
powder on her forehead and temples a pink 
flush was struggling to make itself seen. Her 
carmine lips were parted in a shy, excited smile. 

Edith smiled again; and an expression that 
ranged from fear to a wild delight came into the 
oval face. Edith opened her door, with a 
little gesture of invitation. The girl’s eyelids 
drooped, and she appeared to hesitate. She 
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“‘OH, | SAY— PRETTY! PRETTY!’ MUTTERED TEDDY HANSEL... came floating to her nostrils, 


took one timid step into the narrow opening 
between the screen and the wall. 

At this full view of her in the light, Edith 
drew in a quick breath of surprise and pleasure. 
Her Chinese woman’s coat and trousers were 
of a wonderful peacock blue. The material 
appeared to be a sort of silk crépe. The cos- 
tume was severely plain, except for a circle of 
exquisitely embroidered flying birds and pale 
pink blossoms around the collar and similar 
circles around the cuff of each sleeve. Her 
jet-black hair was built into an elaborately 
simple coiffure that ended in waves on her 
forehead and swept down over all but the tip 
of each white ear in a long curve. From the 
ears hung translucent circles of sea-green jade 
inclosed in circlets of beaded gold. 

Suddenly her courage failed. She slipped 
back behind the screen and giggled softly. 
Edith, as she entered her own room, reflected 
on the shut-in life of a high-bred Chinese girl 
to whom the merest glimpse of the great free 
outside world brings such a strange, wild in- 
toxication. What an experience it must 
be for this little person to spend these 

weeks in the big foreign hotel! Her 

father had spoken with feeling when 
he said, “Your freedom, your self- 
control, your hearty outdoor life 
— these our girls must learn from 
you.” 

Miss Austin’s room was lofty 
and dim, with thick walls through 
which no ordinary conversation 

could penetrate; and it opened 

through wide folding doors into a 
sun-parlor that looked out on the 
courtyard of the hotel. This smaller 
= room was walled in at either end 
\ with other pairs of folding doors, evi- 
dently so devised as to permit of throw- 
ing open a continuous passage around 
the interior wall of the court. The 
pair of doors that separated her from 
the Chinese establishment she herself 
kept locked. The other, leading to 
Teddy Hansel’s room, had no key — 

at least, on her side; but she had tried 

the door and found it fast. She 
had hesitated to make a point of 
speaking about it either to Teddy 
himself or to the manager of the 
hotel. 
i There were easy-chairs and a 
\ \ couch in the sun-parlor, and Edith 
a often sat there. Through the 
2 crevices about the double 
_— doors queer, delicate odors 
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odors that subtly stirred her imagination. Late 
every afternoon and through the evenings, there 
always came a burning odor that she thought 
might prove suffocating if one got too much of 
it; and she always wondered, with a little thrill, 
if it could be opium. 

She slipped out of her dinner-gown and into 
a walking-suit. Then she stepped for a moment 
into the sun-parlor and sniffed the air. There 
it was, unmistakably—the choking smell. 
Suddenly her mind pictured, in his corner room, 
the kindly Chinese gentleman who understood 
American girls, the man who had plaved third 
base at Yale and who hoped to “see Ty Cobb on 
the bases before he — how do we say.it? — slows 
up.” The thing was too bewilderingly unreal. 

Her eyes were dreamy when she walked 
lightly through the bedroom and with un- 
conscious swiftness threw open her door. 

Then she stopped short and stood motion- 
less on the threshold. 

For there was Teddy Hansel —still in 
his dinner-clothes, but with his overcoat 
and hat on — backing hurriedly away from 
the screen. He started to speak, but stopped 
before he began, with a flash of eager effort 
in his eyes, and mouth that remained 
slightly open. 

Edith, for the moment, could not move; 
she was still poised on the threshold, her 
hand clasping the door-knob. And that 
queer, unsettling sense of discomfort, that 
had left her during that brief quarter hour 
in her room, was returning now, and was 
increasing with each second. She knew, 
even before she could collect her fluttering 
thoughts, that the queer look on Teddy’s 
face was a look of guilt. 

There was a rustle behind the screen, 

Teddy turned; took a few steps; stopped; 
fumbled in his pocket for his cigarette- 
case; then, still irresolute, turned toward 
his own door, muttering something that 
sounded like “Get my stick.” 

Edith watched him enter his room. She 
wondered, since he was only going for his 
stick, why he closed the door after him. 
Then, conscious that her own color was 
rising, she went out past the office into the 
main hall, and sank into a chair by the 
wall. 

Some time passed. She began to wish, 
almost desperately, that Teddy would come. 
Not that she wanted to see him,— she 
dreaded it with rather absurd intensity,— 
but— Over across the hall Mr. Carpen- 
ter, looking very comfortable, was quietly 
reading the China Critic. She began to wish 
that he would come over and talk to her. 











A bearded man in evening dress was ap- 
proaching — M. Stokoff of the Russian lega- 
tion. She tried to avoid his gaze; his witty 
compliments were a little hard to parry, if you 
were tired and your thoughts were afield. 

But the suave personalities had hardly begun 
before Mr. Carpenter, with an easy nod for the 
Russian, appeared beside her. A little later, 
and M. Stokoff moved away. 


Edith stole a glance at Mr. Carpenter. He 


must be wondering why she was here alone, 
dressed for the street. 
to ask questions. 

“I was going to the moving-picture show with 
Teddy Hansel,” she said finally, “but it is 
getting late.” 


It was nice of him not 


. . THE GIRL WAS WHEELING AND DANCING SLOWLY, 


DANDLING AND CUDDLING THE QUEER 
LITTLE BABY” 
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He looked at his watch. “You have been 
waiting nearly half an hour,” said he. “If the 
young man doesn’t come pretty soon, | should 
say he doesn’t deserve to go anywhere with 
you.” 

She managed to smile. 

“Shall | look him up?” 

“Oh, no!” she replied, a bit hastily. “It 
doesn’t matter.” 

He looked thoughtfully at her. “I am 
tempted,” he said, in a gently humorous tone, 
“to suggest that you walk out with me.” 

She hesitated, then rose and, looking up at 
Mr. Carpenter, who towered above her, smiled 
very impersonally. 

“T should like to— very much,” she said. 

His hat and stick were at hand. They passed 
out through the door and the courtyard. At 
the sidewalk, as he swept back with his cane the 
crowding, importunate rickshaw coolies, she 
drew a long breath and looked up at him. “I 
wonder if he’s more than thirty-five!” she was 
thinking. 

They walked to the western end of Legation 
Street, turned off to the left just beyond the 
American compound, and slowly mounted the 
old stone ramp to the top of the fifty-foot wall 
that incloses the Tartar City. They strolled 
for a time, then sat on a fallen stone with their 
backs against the parapet. The scent of lilacs 
floated up to them on the mild spring air from 
the garden of the American Minister, directly 
beneath. And they could hear the marines 
singing on the steps of the barracks. 

“It’s pleasant,” said Miss Austin. 

“The singing?” 

“And the lilacs — everything. 
have nice voices.” 

They fell silent for a time. 

Then —“ Look,” said he; “you can just make 
out the roofs of the Forbidden City — over there 
to the north.” 

She peered through the dark, then leaned back 
against the parapet, sighed, and stirred restlessly. 

“I was thinking,” she said, after a silence, 
“of the women in there — in the Forbidden City 
— and the girls.” 

“It is just as well not to think about women 
— and girls —in China,” said he. ‘At best, it 
is a rather tragic subject.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is.” She controlled a shud- 
der. “They —they kill girl babies, don’t they?” 

“It is thought that they do, especially the 
second or third girl in a family.” 

“And it is considered impolite to speak to a 
man about his daughters.” 

“Oh, yes! All through the Orient, you know, 
the woman is nothing. She is simply the play- 
thing of the man. And then, of course,”’ — his 


Yes, they 


voice dropped into the gentle, kindly tone that 
she was beginning to like,—‘‘she is the mother. 
But there is no recognition of the dignity and 
nobility of love. In China girls are sold into 
marriage. It is usually arranged through 
brokers. The one thing you can’t expect 
any Chinaman to understand is our feeling 
about women.” 

“Pao Ting Fang understands, | 
said she. 

He looked curiously at her, then turned his 
gaze back to the dim roofs of the city, and, 
after a little, fell to telling her stories of his 
travels in Borneo and Celebes and ‘the islands 
of the South Seas. Slowly she became in- 
terested. Before they returned to the hotel he 
had made her laugh a little. 

But when he had said good night and dis- 
appeared up the stairway, her depression 


think,” 


returned. She went to her door, hesitated, 
and came back to the office to see if Teddy had 
But there was nothing in 


left word for her. 
her box. 

Rather hurriedly she returned to her room 
and threw off her gloves, coat, and hat. With- 
out switching on the light, she walked through 
to the smaller room and for a few moments 
gazed out from her darkness into the dimly 
lighted courtyard. She stood listening, as if 
awaiting the sound of voices from the other 
side of the double doors. Then, abruptly, she 
went back into the bedroom, where no sounds 
could be heard, lighted up, and undressed. 
She gave up an unusually long time to feeding 
Wing, her Pekingese dog, and making him 
comfortable for the night. She stood by the 
bed, looking at it and wondering if it would 
be possible for her to sleep. 

It was, of course, too absurd, working herself 
up over what doubtless had been a trivial 
episode. She slipped into a warm kimono and 
tucked herself up in a stéamer-rug on a couch. 
She even opened a big book on porcelain and 
tried to read the chapter on the celebrated 
crackle-ware of the period of K’ang Hsi. But 
her mind was clouded by waves of unreason. 
She fell, every now and then, to listening for 
sounds. To her sensitive nostrils came stale 
odors of the East that set her mind racing 
through an improbable, fantastic dream region. 
And the one clear object in all these confused 
half-dreams was a painted oval face, and 
carmine lips that parted in a shy, excited smile, 
and a pair of big, slanting eyes with dancing 
points of light in them. 

The next morning Edith sat long over break- 
fast, while her second cup of coffee grew slowly 
cold. Her eyes flitted constantly to the door 
of the big dining-room. Her aunt sat with her, 
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and remarked on the clothes of the women. 
Teddy Hansel did not come to breakfast. 

He and she had fallen into the custom of 
meeting in the main hall after breakfast and 
discussing plans for the day. She thought of 
going out there and waiting for him; then put 
the idea aside and went on answering her 
aunt’s occasional questions. But the time 
came when Mrs. Wilberly was ready to go. 
Edith followed, slowly and thoughtfully. 

Teddy did not appear in the dining-room at 
noon; nor, so far as she could see, was any food 
carried to his room. 

She was conscious of some restraint on the 
part of her aunt and uncle. They were talking 
in low tones when she joined them for luncheon, 
and they avoided her questioning eyes. Then, 
too, she had observed the elder Hansel holding 
a very grave conversation with the bearded 
Belgian manager of the hotel and Mr Wun, 
interpreter to his Excellency. 

Pao Ting Fang himself, however, appeared in 
the dining-room with his suite precisely as 
usual; bowed and smiled to his acquaintances; 
went through the meal in dignified solitude, 
as was his custom; and returned to his own 
quarters. 

Directly after luncheon, Mr. Wilberly left the 
table. Then Mrs. Wilberly, after one or two 
ineffectual efforts to find the words, said: 

“Edith, if | were you I wouldn’t have any- 
thing to do with the Hansel boy.” 

Miss Austin sank back in her chair and turned 
her big hazel eyes full on her aunt. The color 
left her face. 

“Wh—” 
“Why?” 

Mrs. Wilberly smoothed down her lace jabot. 

“He is in very serious trouble. An awful 
scrape, if you ask me. The boy must be crazy.” 

“Has he — run away, aunt?” 

“No, he hasn’t. It would be much better 
if he had.” 

Edith asked no more. She could not think 
clearly. She avoided speaking to the acquain- 
tances she met in the hall, and went to her 
room as soon as she decently could. 

As she opened her door she glanced back to- 
ward the main hall, and saw Mr. Hansel, senior, 
coming straight toward his son’s door. His face 
was grave; she had not before noticed how 
deeply it was lined. And he walked heavily, 
like an old man. 

She slipped into her room and hurried through 
to the sun-parlor; stood motionless for a second, 
her slim body tense, her hands nervously clasp- 
ing and unclasping at her sides. Suppose Mr. 


It was oddly difficult to speak. 


Hansel were to find the girl there in his son’s 
She bit 


room — what would they do to her? 





her lip. She was desperately trying to think. 
There was her father, the great Mandarin of 
Peking and Yale. If the public disgrace could 
be averted, would he understand? Oh, why 
didn’t somebody do something! 

She turned abruptly and knocked on the 
double door that led to Teddy’s room. 

“What’s that!” she heard him cry out. 

Then came another sound — the sound of a 
woman whimpering. 

“Cut it out!” she heard him mutter. “For 
heaven’s sake, be still!” But the whimpering 
went on. 

Straining her ears, she could distinctly hear 
another, fainter knocking. It was surely Mr. 
Hansel, out there in the corridor. 

Miss Austin spoke — not too loud, but with 
deliberate distinctness: 

“Please open this door!” 

There was sudden silence in the next room — 
then a repetition of the fainter knocking in 
the corridor 

She heard him move. He stumbled against 
a chair. The girl whimpered again. 

The key turned, on his side. The door 
opened, and Teddy Hansel stood there. His 
hair was tousled, his face white and haggard. 
A wisp of smoke curled up from the cigarette 
between his brown fingers. 

Behind him, the girl was curled in a little 
heap on the couch, her face buried on her arms. 

Edith went swiftly to her and raised her head. 
The girl would not look at her, but covered her 
face with her hands. The momentary glimpse 
Edith caught of her face showed that the 
powder and paint were gone, leaving only a 
few streaky remains of rouge and carmine on a 
skin that was like smooth old ivory. 

Edith raised her, and, an arm about her shoul- 
ders, walked with her through the doorway into 
her own room. “It’s all right,” she was say- 
ing “Just come with me. It’s all right.” 

“No good talking English to her,” whispered 
Teddy Hansel excitedly. “She can’t under- 
stand a word!” 

But Miss Austin hardly heard. “Quick!” 
she said to him. “Get everything of hers out 
of your room.” 

Mr. Hansel was knocking again, out in the 
corridor, and rattling the door-knob. 


Teddy Hansel let himself in, and dropped 
wearily into an easy-chair. 

Miss Austin stood looking down at the 
huddled figure on her couch. A peacock blue 
shoulder and a black head of straggling hair 
showed above the fringed end of the steamer- 
rug. She turned, and suddenly realized that 
the boy was there. She motioned toward the 
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door, unable at the moment to speak. She “But 5 

could not endure the thought of having him “What else?” Edith’s voice was taking on a 

in her room. But he paid net the slightest cutting edge that no one had ever heard in it 

attention to her. before. ‘“‘Whatelse? Kill her? Marry her?” 
“The governor’s not satisfied,” he remarked “But he’s a Chinaman — he won’t under- 

in a husky voice. “He doesn’t quite dare come stand!” 

to you— yet. And | don’t think he’s spoken “There’s not a man in the hotel who would 

to your uncle. What next? We’re not clear understand it better.” 





yet, by alot! Got to dispose of her somehow.” “But what are you going to tell him about 

He shivered perceptibly. “It’s like having -— about me?” 

a body on your hands. You don’t know all Miss Austin stood motionless, holding tight 

I’ve been through! She lost her nerve—she to the arm of the drooping girl and looking 

wouldn’t go back.” straight into the face of this man whom she 
Edith tried to say, “Please go!”’ But the was seeing for the first time. She seemed to be 

boy, self-centered, rushed on: trying, against inner difficulty, to frame a reply. 


“The governor’s gone out somewhere. He But she gave it up, and turned to go, leaving 
looks bad—older. I’mscared about him. He’s him standing there, very white. 
always been—I never thought of dad’s She opened the door a few inches and peeped 
breaking.” up the corridor toward the office. Seizing a 

He choked. For the first time, she looked moment when no European face was in sight, 
squarely at him, and she saw that he was she slipped out and around the screen. The 
staring wildly. Suddenly his face twitched, Chinese girl hung back, even struggled a little; 
and he covered it with his hands. but Edith drew her rapidly along. 

“My God, Edith,” he cried, “do something! A wrinkled old woman with crippled feet 
Don’t you see? Don’t you “ appeared in a doorway, sipping tea from a 








“Please — please go!”’ she said. rice-bowl. She looked, started, dropped the 
“But think what I’ve done! I’ve gone to bowl. It broke into a dozen pieces. 
pieces. And I’ve queered the gov-governor! Two other old women appeared. Several 


” 


I’ve put him in bad He was actually sobbing. soldiers and one of the mandarins hurried out 
“There’s a hundred million dollars at stake of a room. Edith brushed rapidly by them. 
—and it’s up to dad. A heap of negotiating A soldier barred the passage that led to the 
he’ll do on the strength of this!” big corner room. She pushed him aside with 
He slid down low in the chair, stretched out her hand and went on, with the girl trailing 
his thin legs across the floor, thrust his hands after. The passage was dim, and Edith stum- 
deep into his trousers pockets. His chin bled against the inner door. She opened the 
sagged on his chest. door, pulled the girl in, and closed it after her. 
Miss Austin straightened up. Her lips were His Excellency was sitting alone at a modern 
compressed; her hands were again clasping flat-top desk that was heaped with papers and 
and unclasping straight down by her sides; and books. He looked up, and took in the extraor- 
she was very still. She was thinking, swiftly, dinary situation without the twitch of a 
of this strange man in her room — the manwho muscle — merely bowing gravely. 
had yesterday been her boy chum. She was Miss Austin hesitated only long enough to 
thinking that here, perhaps, “was a tragedy. recover her breath and to clasp firmly the limp 
A slang sentence, phrased as the Teddy of yes- hand of the girl, then came deliberately forward 
terday would have phrased it, was racing over across the broad expanse of carpeted floor. It 
and over, round and round, in her mind: seemed a very long way. And every moment 
“Itisup tome! It is up tome!” she felt his eyes on her. The girl was. hanging 
Suppose she were to— What if ? back desperately now, and their progress was 
She turned, with a nervous jerk of the head, slow. Not a word was uttered. Finally, when 
went to the Chinese girl, and stood looking they had nearly reached the desk, the girl broke 
down at her. Then, very gently and tenderly, away, staggered to a chair by the wall, and 
she roused her, got her to her feet, and led sank down, hiding her face. 
her into the bedroom. Miss Austin stood before the desk. His 
“Wait! What are you going to do?” Excellency rose and bowed. Whatever emotion 
She heard the voice, but it was several he may have felt was hidden behind a mask of 
seconds before she could sufficiently master the Oriental self-control. 
queer repugnance he roused in her to frame a “It is very kind of you,” he said. 
reply. Finally she said: Then he was silent. 
“Take her to her father.” His courtesy was perfect; but there was no 
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mistaking that his greeting was also a dis- 
missal. She drew a long breath. 

“| was sure you would understand.” 

He bowed again. 

“| — may I speak a word for her?” 

His eyebrows rose a very little, and, strangely, 
he smiled. 

She had to go on, however blindly. “I think 
perhaps an American girl who has — well, 
traveled some — can understand another girl 
better than a man can. Any man. I know 
that’’— she faltered, but kept at it —‘‘that your 
Chinese custom is very hard on girls. I want 
to ask you to be gentle with her. I came to 
ask that.” 

It was all pitifully inadequate. 

Pao Ting Fang glanced at a European clock 
on the wall. It was twenty minutes to three. 

“| regret,” he said in his even voice, “that 
there is not time to discuss this now. At three 
I am receiving an important deputation.” 

Again he waited for her to go. 

“But — your Excellency — this is a human 
life ——” 

He merely bowed, and smiled again that queer 
smile that was uncanny. He bent down, 
opened the top drawer of the desk, and looked 
through it. He went swiftly through another 
drawer. Evidently whatever he sought was 
not there. He stood for a moment, plunged in 
thought; then moved to the girl and rested a 
firm hand on her shoulder. Miss Austin saw her 
slender body quiver at the touch of that hand. 

He said something in Chinese. The vagrant 
thought drifted through Edith’s mind that as 
he spoke the language it sounded like French. 

The girl did not reply — merely sobbed very 
quietly. 

Her father spoke again. 
low-voiced, she answered. 

He turned to Edith. “I am exceedingly 
sorry, Miss Austin. You have been most kind, 
but there is nothing more that you can do.” 

There was on his face an expression of gentle, 
fatalistic resignation that stirred Edith’s West- 
ern spirit to a fever of protest. 

“Oh —please,”’ she cried, “‘let her come to me! 
I will care for her. I will take her home withme.” 

He shook his head, smiling sadly. “You 
forget, Miss Austin, that they would not per- 
mit her to enter your country. This problem, 

I fear, is not for you to solve. | must ask you 
to go. I regret it. I must ask you to go.” 

But Edith reached for the back of a chair and 
clung to it, shaking her head. 

Pao Ting Fang glanced again at the clock. 
Then, gravely, with impenetrable calm, he 
crossed the room to a high lacquered cabinet. 

From one of the compartments he took a small 


Haltingly, choking, 











box of carved ivory. This box he opened; and 
Edith, from where she stood, could see that it 
was full of white tablets. 

He returned to his daughter, gently raised 
her head, and put the box into her hand. 

The girl stared at it a moment; then, with a 
catch of her breath, slipped to the floor and sat 
on her heels, leaning sidewise against the chair. 

She raised her grotesquely streaked face, and 
looked out between wisps of hair, first at one 
closed door, then at the other. She turned 
wildly toward the windows. She even looked 
at the ceiling. Trembling and whimpering, she 
fingered the white tablets. She took one out of 
the box and fumbled with it for a moment. 

Then, most unexpectedly, she looked up and 
faced her father. An expression came into her 
face that Miss Austin did not at all understand 
—a flash of defiance in the eyes, a momentary 
smile that had a measure of exaltation in it. It 
was as if some wild, wonderful memory had sud- 
denly come to her aid and had transfigured her. 

Looking finely and directly at her father, she 
slipped the tablet into her mouth and gulped it 
down. She hurriedly took a second and a third. 
After a little she took two more. She seemed 
to be growing drowsy. Her head sank back. 

Her father supported it. The pupils of her eyes 
grew slowly small—and smaller. They dwin- 
dled to mere pin-points. They seemed to dis- 
appear. She lay motionless in her father’s arms. 

Edith groped her way to the door. Her knees 
were giving under her. She caught at a chair, 
then at the door-knob. She let herself into the 
dim passage, closed the door after her, clung to 
it for a moment, then brushed past the sentry. 


Teddy Hansel lay sprawled on the couch in 
Miss Austin’s sun-parlor, smoking. 

“Well,” he asked petulantly, “how about 
it? What happened?” 

Miss Austin gave a start, and then stood stil!. 
After a moment she got to his door and 
opened it. “I wish you would go,” she said. 

“But, I say,” observed he, getting to his 
feet, “you seem to forget the fix |’min. How’m 
| to know how to act, if you don’t tell me?”’ 

Meeting her direct gaze, he weakened, and 
moved toward the doorway and through it. 

“Like to know where / get off,” he was 
muttering. 

Miss Austin deliberately took the key from 
his side of the door, closed the door, and locked 
it behind him. 

She opened the casement, and sank into a 
chair. It seemed to her that there wasn’t fresh 
air enough in all the world to supply her need. 
She got up nervously, put on her hat and 
jacket, and walked out of the room. 
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The banking gentlemen were grouped by the 
office — twelve or fifteen of them. Near by 
stood his Excellency’s mandarins. 

Mr. Wun, the interpreter, stepped forward. 

“ Aw leady, gen’lemen,”’ said he cheerfully. 

The two groups moved by Miss Austin 
down the passage. But Mr. Hansel lingered, 
and touched the genial Mr. Wun on the arm. 

“Is there any news of the girl?” -he asked, 
very low. 

“Oh, yes; oh, yes,” replied the Oriental, with 
a smile. “ Tha’ was awr a mistake. She di’n’ 
go ’way. Ev’yt’ing aw light — aw light!” 

Mr. Hansel gazed at the interpreter with 
complete mystification written on his face. 
But he gave it up, and followed the others 
along the corridor and behind the screen to 
the big corner room, where his Excellency, Pao 
Ting Fang, smiling and serene, awaited them 
to discuss the terms on which the bankers of 
the Seven Powers would permit China to live. 

It was “aw light.” The girl was dead. 
There would be no publicity and no trouble. 
No man had “‘lost face”’; and it is the men who 
count in this world. It was now merely a 
matter of that hundred million dollars. 


Miss Austin walked out through the court- 
yard to the street, and looked about her. 

As she stood there, a rickshaw drew up at 
the curb, and Mr. Carpenter stepped out. He 
looked very tall and strong and—well, normal, 
as he stood there, smiling down at her. So, 
on an impulse, she said the things that made 
him ask if he might walk with her. 

They again climbed the ramp to the top of 
the great Tartar wall. 

“Please let me sit here and rest a little,” said 
Miss Austin, as they were passing above the 
American barracks. “We sat here that other 
time — last year, or last night, or whenever it 
was!” 

He smiled — but not gaily, for she was pale; 
and it had been difficult to keep her from walk- 
ing altogether too rapidly. “The child is a 
bundle of nerves to-day,” he was thinking. 

“The lilacs are still there,”” he observed, sniff- 
ing the balmy afternoon air. ‘So it couldn’t 
have been more than a week or two ago, if it 
was this year. And it couldn’t have been last 
year, because then I was in Sarawak. Have 
you ever heard of Rajah Brooke of Sarawak?” 

“Please,” she said, “don’t tell me about him 
— not now.” 


He looked away toward the yellow roofs of 
the Forbidden City, that glistened in the late 
afternoon sunlight like acres of bright gold. 

“Nor about the Sultan of Johore,” persisted 
Mr. Carpenter whimsically, “and how he came 
to have the diamond set in his front tooth?” 

Miss Austin gravely shook her head. “Not 
even about the diamond,” she said. “I’ve got 
to do some talking myself. I’ve got to say one 
thing right now, or I shall scream. And there 
is nobody in Peking, unless it is you, that I can 
say it to.” 

He was silent. 

She hesitated, and drew in a quick breath. 

“| was thinking,” she said, very slowly and 
a thought unsteadily, “that if I don’t watch 
out I shall find myself loathing men — loathing 
them.” 

She made an effort to compose herself; then 
suddenly realized that he was still looking off 
at those shining yellow roofs — rather grimly, it 
appeared. The unruly tears rushed into her 
eyes. She rested a light hand on his sleeve. 
“Please,” she added gently — “please don’t 
misunderstand that.” 

“1 don’t think I shall misunderstand,” said 
he quietly. 

After a little he deliberately shifted his 
position and looked at her, He saw a slim 
young girl with a great deal of fluffy hair that 
escaped from under her hat and hid all but the 
tip of an ear; and he saw a pale, tired face, with 
an expression that was in part a new, quite 
unaccustomed sadness and in part sheer hurt 
and bewilderment. 

She felt his eyes on her, and looked up. 
There was no self-consciousness in her gaze as 
her eyes rested on his face. And she was 
wholly impersonal — armored with the baffling 
reticence and inexperience of youth. 

He smiled, and she responded, rather vaguely. 
He saw, clearly enough, that she was thinking 
about any one or any thing on earth but himself. 

“I’m a rather hard-headed old person,” he 
said. “But I’m a pretty good listener, and you 
may tell me anything you care to—I mean, if 
there’s something that you’ve simply got to tell 
somebody. That’s one of the advantages of 
getting old — you aren’t much good at dances 
and other foolishness, but you do learn how to 
listen.” 

Miss Austin shook her head at him. “You're 
not old,” said she —“‘not a bit. . . . I don’t 
like young men.” 











In her next adventure Miss Austin penetrates to the dangerous interior of China. 
Her strange experiences will be told in The Camel of Han, a new 
Merwin story with a real flavor of the Arabian Nights. 
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Is the American public school system, after all, a failure? 
Ten years ago no one would have asked this question seriously. To-day it 
In the April number, McCLURE’S MAGAZINE published a remarkable 


five hundred working children. 


Out of the 500 children, 412 stated that 


public schools embodied in the testimony of these working children coincided 
appointed to examine the public schools of New York City, and who 
the criticism was the same: that the public schools of to-day have practically 

The following article describes a remarkable high school for girls which 
to recognize the failure of the old traditions of teaching and to make a radical 
kind of education — the type that fifteen or twenty years from now seems 


EVERAL years ago a member of the 

Board of Education in New York made 

the weary round, incognito, of the city’s 

public high schools. He was attempt- 

ing to find a place for a girl, thirteen or fourteen 

years old, who was able to attend school only 

an hour or two each day. She had passed the 

grammar grades with credit, and was in every 

way fitted to take up the regular high-school 

course. Unfortunately, however, her family’s 

straitened circumstances compelled her to spend 
the larger part of the day at work. 

New York has nearly twenty high schools 
and from two to three thousand high-school 
teachers. The taxpayers spend not far from 
$5,000,000 a year on these expensive institu- 
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tions. This public-spirited inquirer, however, 
found that not one of these well established 
schools had a place for the girl under his protec- 
tion. An ambitious girl who had to spend the 
greater part of her time earning money for the 
family support, and who consequently could de- 
vote only a few spare hours a week to her studies, 
had never entered their scheme of things. The 
case appealed to everybody’s sympathies, but 
it ran squarely against the sacrosanct “‘system.” 
There were regularly mapped out high-school 
courses, with fixed terms, fixed sessions, fixed 
courses, and fixed lessons. These courses were 
identically the same in all the city’s high schools. 
Some omnipotent educational power had drawn 
up this elaborate system, fossilized it in certain 
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1s being asked by thousands of fathers and mothers in every part of the country. 
record made by a Chicago factory inspector who had examined individually 


they preferred working in a factory to going to school. 


The criticism of the 


ina curious way with that of a body of educational experts who were recently 


condemned the whole system unreservedly. 


In both cases the substance of 


no relation to the lives and needs of individual children. 


opened in New York about ten years ago. 
With its six thousand girls, it is a pioneer in a new 


departure from them. 


This school was one of the first 


likely to control the schools of America. 


definitely printed syllabi, and applied it remorse- 
lessly to all the high schools in Greater New 
York. The idea of permitting a girl to make 
her own hours, and get what she could from a 
school in the limited time at her disposal, 
seemed profanation. 

This voyager into the city’s educational sys- 
tem was Patrick F. McGowan, afterward presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Aldermen. He 
had spent the larger part of his life on East 
Twelfth Street, just on the borders of the great 
East Side. Only a few blocks from his house, 
Mr. McGowan now recalled, was a dirty yellow 
brick ramshackle building known as the Girls 
Technical High School. It had been open only 
a year or two; the city hardly looked upon it as 


an educational institution, rather vaguely re- 
garding it as placed where the children of the 
Jewish tenement-dwellers were taught cooking, 
sewing, and a few other useful and homely arts. 
It now occurred to Mr. McGowan, however, 
that perhaps this unpretentious structure might 
find a place for his hard-working, ambitious girl. 

“Sure,” replied the principal, Mr. William 
McAndrew, when approached on the subject. 
“Send the girl right along. We are glad to 
help her. If we have anything she wants, she 
is welcome to it.” 

“But the system!” gasped his visitor. 

“We'll try to help it survive any damage it 
gets from this little girl,” was the quick reply. 
“We'd like to be more for girls and less for the 
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'tules. If our system keeps girls out, it needs 
a jolt.” 

Impressed by this reception and by these new 
educational ideals, Mr. McGowan returned the 
next day to explore further. And it was an ex- 
ploration in both a physical and an intellectual 
sense. The old school, built back in 1855, 
when it stood on the outskirts of the city, was 
almost smothered amid a surrounding forest 
of skyscrapers, clothing factories, and fur shops. 
Broadway was only a hundred feet away; the 
clanging street-cars and the resounding trucks 
contained few suggestions of an academic 
cloister. Nor was there anything particularly 
cheering and scholastic about the interior. In 
many of the school-rooms the girls were working 
all day by electric light; adequate ventilation, 
even with the best intentions, was practically 
impossible; and the low halls and staircases were 
hopelessly labyrinthine. The only really bright 
and encouraging features were the girls — girls 
















huddled sometimes three to a desk in every 
room, girls swarming up and down stairs and 


even in the malodorous cavern that passed for a 


basement. 
A Girl in Place of the Teacher 


When Mr. McGowan stepped into an ordi- 
nary recitation-room, the unusualness of the 
atmosphere again impressed him. On _ the 
platform, that holy of holies of the conventional 
teacher, stood a little Jewish girl perhaps four- 
teen or fifteen years old. She was calling upon 
her associates to recite, and sometimes even 
asking the questions herself. The other 
children seemed to accept this innovation 
as a matter of course. Hardly had the 
student finished her recitation when a dozen 
girls spontaneously rose at the side of 
their seats,— there was no frantic 
elevation of hands,— and, when 
recognized by the chair, criticized 
the statements, added additional 
facts, and ultimately precipitated the 
whole class-room exercise into an in- 
formal discussion. There was a teacher 
present, of course; but she sat quietly 
among the girls, making her presence 
known by putting in a word now and 
then that kept the exercise in its ap- 
pointed channel, or asking stray ques- 
tions that brought out essential points. 
Now and then, when there came a lull, 
the teacher would summon the diminu- 
tive pedagogue from the platform 
and place the class in the hands of 
another girl. 

Clearly, this was a school that played 
no “stars.” The teachers in this and other 
rooms seemed to have organized themselves into 
a society for self-suppression, and the recitations 
resembled nothing so much as the informal 
conversation of well bred people. Instead of 
ramming packages of information down the 
children’s throats, the teachers were simply 
smoothing the way by which they could dis- 
cover and assimilate essential facts themselves; 
in other words, they were assisting in the self- 
development of that interesting machine known 
as the human mind. 


Girls in Control of Assembly Exercises 


In the assembly exercises, which the visitor 
presently attended, the same policy prevailed. 
As a distinguished guest, Mr. McGowan was 
escorted to the place of honor on the platform. 
Here, again, the first question was, “Where are 
the teachers?”” Even the school principal, 
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whose immemorial custom it has been to pre- 
side over the exercises and weary his charges to 
desperation by half an hour’s exhortation a day, 
had not asserted his privilege. A slip of a girl 
stepped up to the chairman’s desk, firmly 
seized the gavel, and, with all the authority of 
Joe Cannon, called the meeting to order. An- 
other girl, scribbling by a desk, acted as secre- 
tary. “We shall first listen to the reading of 
the minutes of the previous session,” the chair- 
man announced. And then, when the record 
had been given, “Are there any corrections?” 

“Madame Chairman!” A dozen girls popped 
up simultaneously. 

After having disposed of these claimants 

_for recognition with tact and firmness, the 
chairman opened proceedings by reading a 
chapter from the Old Testament. 

“ This is all very fine,” said the visitor. “But 
| was especially invited this morning, and the 
teachers are showing off their smartest girls.” 

“Oh, no; we have a different chairman every 
day. Supposing you pick out one yourself.” 

Mr. McGowan indicated a blue-frocked, pig- 
tailed Lilliputian a few rows back. 

“Miss Rabinowitz will take the chair,” 
promptly announced the presiding officer, grace- 
fully retiring in her favor. 

Miss Rabinowitz ascended the platform, took 
the gavel, and gave the usual preliminary 
thump. 

“We have with us this morning,” she an- 
nounced, “‘a distinguished member of the city 
government, whose name | do not recall. We 
shall now have the pleasure of listening to a 
speech from the honorable gentleman.” 

After a few remarks from the guest, the exer- 
cises were continued. 

The most interesting feature was the school 
newspaper — the largest one Mr. McGowan had 
ever seen. It had as its background a black- 
board twelve feet by three, arranged much like 
the front page of a metropolitan daily, the news 
being placed under four heads — local, national, 
foreign, and miscellaneous. This front page 
did not contain the actual 
news —only the head- 
lines. Thus, under the 
head of “national affairs’ 
appeared the sub-headline: 
“J. P. Morgan refuses to settle 
the coal strike.” Under the 
foreign department there was 
the perennial “Disorder in 
the Balkans.” Under the local 
head was bulletined the latest 
news about the projected new 
subways and municipal politics. 
he several editors, in their turn, 


’ 


gave the details accompanying these headlines 
by word of mouth. They had gathered an 
hour before school, gone over the metropolitan 
dailies, and familiarized themselves sufficiently 
with the contents to give the news in simple, 
concise English. When each had finished, 
several girls rose and called attention to any 
perceptible error of fact, and made contribu- 
tions to the news. Then the room was dark- 
ened and illustrations were shown —stereopticon 
views related, in some way, to the day’s news. 
Interesting as this particular exercise was, the 
significant fact was that, throughout the pro- 
ceeding, the girls kept the whole situation 
firmly within their own hands. Not a teacher’s 
voice was heard. , 
_This proceeding took place nearly ten years 
ago—several years before the publication of 
Dr. Montessori’s book. And yet, this school, in 
many of its departments, completely exempli- 
fied one of the Italian educator’s favorite 
maxims: “Teachers passive, pupils active.” 
Since then the Girls Technical High School has 
grown into the Washington Irving High School. 
Instead of a thousand or so pupils, it has 
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giving a baby a bath. 
Every girl who graduates 
from the school 
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essential details 
of caring jor 
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now six thousand girls, the greater number 
drawn from the tenements of the East 
Side, and more than two hundred teachers. 
It is unquestionably the largest public 
school in the world. Instead of a few crazy 
buildings in the noisy business section it has 
a new eight-story structure appropriately 
located opposite the New York home of 
the gentle humanist after whom the school 
is named. New York has spent a_ million 
and a half dollars on this building and its 
equipment; so far as beauty, completeness, 
and serviceableness are concerned, it repre- 
sents the final word in American high schools. 


The Human Note in Education 





Changed as the Washington Irving 
is externally, however, it still stands 
for the ideals of ten years ago. It 
still represents a vigorous revolt 
against the rigidity of the American 
public schools. It still believes that 
life is a greater thing than learning, 
and that school girls are more im- 
portant than school systems. It still 
believes in making the human note 
predominant in education. The 
teachers frankly admit that, under 
present social conditions in large 
American cities, it is for them to 
take over many of the duties com- 
monly performed by parents. Their 
chief func- 





















a wife for your son? When one has pieced to- 
gether an ideal of this kind, one has precisely 
the ideal of girlhood that regulates the educa- 
tional system of the Washington Irving School. 

And, when you think out the question in this 
personal fashion, you find that the standard 
differs materially from that which has hitherto 
prevailed. Desirable as “culture” may be even 
in the conventional sense, a detailed knowledge 
of Latin, French, mathematics, biology, and 
Greek history is probably not the first thing the 
normal man would ask for in his daughter. 
Probably the first essential — moral character 
being taken for granted —is a sound and 
healthy body. Next, the average man would 
probably like to have his daughter as beau- 
tiful as possible, graceful in her movements, 
gentle in her manners, gracious, tactful, and 
unselfish in her relations with others. He 
would also desire that she should be self-reliant, 
capable of initiative, ready to accept responsibil- 
ity, brave, industrious, and independent. He 
would like to have her keenly interested in all 
the realities and essentials of life, fond of good 
books, devoted to children and the home, alive 
to important social movements aimed at the 
regeneration of the race — the fight against 
child labor and disease, against white slavery, 
the exploitation of men and women in mines 
and factories. 

This ideal, it is hardly necessary to say, is 
strictly modern. It would include nearly all of 
the old-fashioned virtues — the bearing and 

rearing of 
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preclude a participation in pub- 
lic affairs. The Washington 
Irving girls always have a 
good-sized delegation in the 
suffrage parade. More tersely 
expressed, the Washington Irv- 
ing ideal is: “Good health, 
good looks, good tempers, good 
brains, good ideals, and good 
prospects.” 
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The first thing the visitor sees, when he 


enters the new Washington Irving School, is a 
large Tudor fireplace, modeled after the one 
in Washington Irving’s home at Sunnyside. 


Above it is engraved the sentence, taken from 


Bracebridge Hall: “The fire of hospitality 
in the home and the glow of cordiality in the 
heart.” In the fireplace a heavy log fire 
is always burning; and around it sit a circle 
of girls, sewing, knitting, embroidering, or 
perhaps poring over a book. This setting, 
intended to symbolize the purpose and spirit 
of the school, was the 


opinion in their favor. They made 
a general onslaught upon their 
parents, the newspapers, the Board 
of Education, the Mayor and 
other city officials, and the 
women’s clubs. They so 
stirred up their parents and 
neighbors that the whole 
East Side was soon seething 
with excitement; public 
meetings were held and 
lengthy petitions began to find 



















suggestion of Patrick F. 
McGowan — the same 
Mr. McGowan who 
paid the visit already 
described, and who has 
become the patron “St. 
Patrick” of the school. 
“On entering the build- 
ing,” he said, “the first 
thing one should see 
should not be an office 
or a stack of books, but 
a ‘hospitable hall,’ 
with a cheerful hearth, 
with settees around it, where 
girls could sit and crochet, knit, 
or embroider, chat and enjoy 
themselves, as God _ intended 
young women should.” 

This first impression forces 
home the central fact, that this 
is the girls’ school, the school 
which they have largely made, which they 
largely control and own. Here teachers, school 
commissioners, principals, parents, or citizens 
are not the primary ruling spirits. ‘Had it not 
been for you Washington Irving girls,” said 
Mayor McClellan, on one occasion, “there 
would have been no building.” The girls fought 
nearly ten years for this building, and won 
against what seemed to be insuperable obstacles. 


The girls learn 
costume designing 
using one another 


as models 





A School Which the Girls Control and Own 


In the early days the city authorities had 
really very little interest in this school. The 
Board of Education several times attempted 
to disband it. They might have succeeded had 
the Washington Irving girls themselves not inter- 
fered. Early in its history, however, they deter- 
mined not only to preserve the school, but to 
obtain for it the finest equipment the city’s 
wealth could afford. It was about 1903 that they 
began their campaign for a new building. They 
organized themselves into associations and com- 
mittees for the purpose of stirring up public 
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their way to the city fathers. The girls visited 
the Mayor and members of the Board of 
Estimate, showed them pictures of their 
wretched quarters, and implored them to come 
down and see for themselves. They gave re- 
ceptions to the Mayor and his wife, gave exhibi- 
tions of their school work, out-of-door parties 
and unique entertainments, all devised and 
managed by themselves. Any member of the 
Board who incautiously put his head into one of 
the schools was immediately pledged to work 
for a new building. Any city father remotely 
connected with the municipal treasury was un- 
able to escape their delightful importunities. 
The girls visited the newspaper offices, and suc- 
ceeded in winning over the influential editors to 
their support. Delegates from women’s clubs, 
on special invitations, visited the school, and 
at once became champions of the new proposal. 

And, when New York suddenly awoke to the 
situation, the battle was finally won. And 
in this now finished building with its hundred 
and sixty ideally equipped rooms, its splendid 
theater, with real stage and curtain and scenery, 








Entrance of the Washington 


its roof garden for entertainments and dancing, 
its zodlogical garden, its conservatory, its sales- 
room, its bank, its employment office, its house- 
keeping flat, its whole floors devoted to cooking, 
sewing, and dressmaking, its photographic 
gallery, its great gymnasiums, its splendid 
chemical and physical laboratories, and its 
comfortable class-rooms for more conventional 
studies, the Washington Irving girls find their 
great and initial triumph. A school whose 
chief aim it is to develop character, initiative, 
and personal responsibility makes an excellent 
beginning when its very school building, prob- 
ably the largest and most beautiful in the 
world, has been created largely by the enter- 
prise of the girls themselves. 


Missionary Work among the Grammar 
Grades 


The average Washington Irving girl becomes 
acquainted with her school long before she 
actually enters its portals. .For the girls are 
not satisfied merely with reaping the advantages 
of their institution themselves; they are burning 
with the apostles’ zeal to pass the gospel on. 
As part of it they have prepared a “Letter to a 
School Girl,” which they generously distribute 
among the girls in the higher grammar grades. 
The pamphlet does not make a special plea that 
the girls should go to the Washington Irving 
School, but that they should go to some high 
school. “Go for a term,” it says, “go for a 
year, go for as long as youcan. The main thing 
is the start. Each day is an advantage to you.” 
In detail, it tells precisely what the Washington 
Irving School can do; describes the courses, the 
school spirit, and gives assurance of welcome. 
It is well written, in straightforward and digni- 
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The fireplace is modeled after the one 


fied English, in spite of the fact that it is signed 
by eighty authors and is illustrated with an 
outline drawing showing the girls engaged in 
the several activities included in the curriculum. 

This publication, with the Washington Irving 
girls, takes the place of the bulky annuals, with 
lists of secret societies, school clubs, pictures of 
athletic teams and editorial boards, so popular 
in other institutions. But it by no means 
represents all the propaganda work carried on 
by the girls. For the conversion of the youth- 
ful grammar-school heathen, they have organ- 
ized a High School Missionary Society. The 
members go back to their old grammar grades 
and address the assemblies on the great subject 
of going to high school. They call upon the 
girls and their parents to visit the school. They 
prepare special receptions and exhibitions, and 
in this way have entertained as many as three 
thousand people in a week. They also have 
a unique entertainment called “Appreciation 
Day,” when the girls entertain all their old 
teachers of the grammar grades, and, in the 
course of the festivities, exhort them to send 
more girls to their school. 


How the Washington Irving Girl 
is ‘ ‘Hazed a” 


When the grammar-school girl first steps into 
the high school, therefore, she does not feel 
entirely a stranger. And, even if she did, she 
would not be permitted to nourish any such 
feeling very long. Who does not remember 
the agony of that first day in a new school — the 
loneliness, the strangeness, the awesomeness 
of the surroundings, the teachers severely 
bustling to and fro, the upper classes looking 
for opportunities to ridicule and bully? The 
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Washington Irving School has abolished pleasing 
customs of this kind, and has formed an entirely 
new ritual of “hazing.” Not infrequently there 
are as many as fifteen hundred girls in an 
entering class. The proper handling of a mass 
of this size might tax the most perfect organiza- 
tion. But the girls themselves have the whole 
proceedings in charge. The new girl hardly 
comes into contact with the teachers at all. A 
committee of fifty act as ushers, receiving the 
girls, asking their names, and piloting them 
to their appointed destinations. Another com- 
mittee of twenty-four girls —one for each 
letter in the alphabet —act as a registra- 

tion board. If one’s name is Smith, the girl 
usher takes her up to the girl who is register- 
ing the S’s, and all the others are likewise led 
to their appointed pigeonholes. After the 
whole mass is disposed of, they are taken into 
the assembly room, where the proceedings are 
likewise in the hands of the upper-class girls. 
An orchestra, made up entirely of school girls, 
discourses music; instead of the principal retail- 
ing stale advice on the new life and opportunities 
opening before them, girl speakers describe, 
tersely and practically, the work of the school, 
and offer suggestions as to 

FP the selection of courses. 
‘és The new members, before 
they leave, receive an in- 
vitation to a “get to- 
gether party” on 
some succeeding 
afternoon. As many 
as five thousand girls, 
all dressed in white, 
have attended these 
great functions, 
which are usu- 
<=) ally held in one 

er ~~ of the large city 
“PF armories. Each girl 
has a card pinned on her 
breast, on which her name 
is written in large letters, 
so that formal introduc- 
tions are unnecessary. 
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There is waltzing and two-stepping to one’s 
heart’s content, the girls, of course, dancing 
with one another, as no men, not even 
the teachers, venture upon the floor. At a 
certain stage in the proceedings, the floors are 
cleared, and the more experienced dancers enter- 
tain the rest. There are dances of all nations, 
Highland flings, Irish reels, French minuets, that 
would put many professionals to shame. The 
festivities close with a grand march, and the 
girls go home,— and most of them to tenement 
homes. Their initiation into the Washington 
Irving High School is finished. They have been 
“hazed.” And no small army subsequently 
attempts to ‘“‘rush” the “most desirable” into 
some secret society. It goes without saying 
that there are no secret societies at the Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Proceedings of this sort might lead one to sup- 
pose that the Washington Irving was not one of 
the regular high schools of New York City. But it 
is. It has the standardized high-school courses, 
and more than a thousand girls are preparing for 
college in it. Only in so far as particular teachers 
introduce new ideas into their teaching 
does its academic course differ from 
that pursued in other city high schools. 
But, in addition to the old-fashioned 
scholastic régime, the Wash- 
ington Irving teaches 
many other things. 
Some conception of 
the relative importance 
attached to the new 
and the old is fur- 
nished in the archi- 
tectural plan of 
the new building. 
This contains 
eight stories. 
Of these the 
better part of three 
are used for what most 
people would describe 
as “regular work.” The 
remaining five are de- 
voted to studies that 
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Folk dancing is taught in the 
dancing classes,as well as 
waltzes and lwo-steps. 
One of these girls ts 
dancing a Spanish 
dauce, the other 
a Highland 
fling . 
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directly 
bear upon 
the practical 
concerns of life. 
q | One entire floor 
h a 3 is used for busi- 
8 ; i ness courses; 
‘ another for 
domestic sci- 
ence; another 
for classes in 
dressmaking 
and cos- 
tume de- 
signing; an- 
other for 
several 
branches of 
art work. The first floor 
contains a large auditorium 
and a theater where plays, written, costumed, 
and staged by the girls themselves, are presented; 
large quarters for a library school; an employ- 
ment office, where positions are secured for 
graduates; and a sales-room where articles of 
their own manufacture — dresses, hats, candies, 
pastry, and so on—are for sale. The roof, 
closed in by a trelliswork which will ultimately 
be covered by ivy from Washington Irving’s 
house at Sunnyside,— from an original vine 
from Abbotsford presented to Irving by Sir 
Walter Scott,— will be used for dancing, gym- 
nastics, and similarly relaxing exercises. In 
one corner is a large conservatory, the head- 
quarters for the classes in botany. 

Aiming as the school does actually to train girls 
for life, it definitely shapes its courses to that 
end. What, then, will be the fate of a majority of 
these six thousand girls? This question is easily 
answered. Probably eighty per cent of them will 
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marry and have children. The Washington Irv- 
ing frankly admits that a course in preparation 
for marriage is a part of its program. From 
making the baby’s layette to removing the ink- 
spots from the prospective husband’s shirt, the 
girls learn nearly everything that will make 
them efficient heads of households. 
Courses of this kind are known as “domestic 
science,” and they are scientific in the real 
sense of the term. The training for house- 
keeping begins in the chemical and physical 
laboratories. The classes in biology and 
chemistry furnish that knowledge of the 
human body and the life processes which form 
the background for rational housekeeping. 
Girls will certainly be better cooks if they know 
something about nutrition, about proteins, car- 
bohydrates, and fats, about food values, about 
modern discoveries as to the dangers of an exces- 
sive meat diet. A detailed acquaintance with 
germs — the way in which they lurk in dark, un- 
ventilated rooms, how easily deadly diseases are 
communicated through unboiled water, how 
the baby’s food, unless thoroughly sterilized, 
is swarming with them — also adds to the suc- 
cess of married life. A fairly detailed knowledge 
of the laws of sanitation is likewise the duty of 
every citizen. All! these things the girls learn — 
in most cases before they take up the humdrum 
routine of housekeeping. 

And, when it comes to housekeeping, the 
girls really do keep house. To add to the real- 
ism the new school contains a complete house- 
keeping apartment — the typical “five room 
and bath” that will probably be the destiny of 
most. Here it is, all complete: a living-room, 
a bedroom, a kitchen, a butler’s pantry, a 
dining-room, and a bath. In companies of 
twos and threes, the girls, under competent in- 
structors, assume charge. When they take up 
quarters here, the rooms are bare; the girls “move 
in,” selecting the furniture from several sets 
which the school supplies. They learn to harmon- 
ize colors, to hang pictures, to arrange furniture 
effectively. Next they put the several rooms to 
their appointed use. They make beds, sweep 
and dust according to the most approved stand- 
ards, “dress” the stove, wash the dishes, serve 
lunch and sometimes dinner, arrange the shelves 
in the pantry, and clean the “open” plumbing. 
They even roll up their sleeves and go to work 
at wash-tubs and ironing-boards, not neces- 
sarily with the idea that they may have to do 
work of this kind in real married life, but 
because the knowledge of how to do it is essen- 
tial to a well rounded housekeeper. Not far 
from this school-room flat is a small hospital. 
Here the girls learn such essentials of the art of 
nursing as every woman ought to know. Their 
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patients are their school-mates. In a building 
where there are six thousand girls, necessarily 
a certain number faint and fall ill every day. 
Such girls are brought to the hospital, and, 
under competent direction, are ministered to 
by their class-mates. Before she is graduated, 
therefore, the Washington Irving girl becomes 
expert in “first aid.” 


Baby-Training with Real Babies 


The school also courageously recognizes the 
fact that these girls are likely some day to 
have babies of their own. It does all it legit- 
imately can to encourage the custom. But the 
teachers do not accept the theory that women 
instinctively know how to take care of children, 
and the mortality statistics seem to indicate 
that they are right. And so, in their sewing 
classes, the girls learn how to make the baby’s 
clothes. A part of the domestic training is to 
learn how to care for real, live infants. At 
certain periods of the year, one- and two-year- 
olds are brought into the class-room. They 
come usually from the girls’ homes themselves 
— on the East Side there is no lack of material 
of this kind. The girls bathe them, sterilize their 
milk, feed them, dress and undress them. In the 
Washington Irving flat the baby’s first tooth 
and first steps always arouse a commendable 
interest. Special stress is laid upon the difficul- 
ties of the second summer, and the New York 
Board of Health sends down lecturers, who talk 
on the digestive disturbances of childhood. The 
practical results of this 
kind of training are 
apparent in im- 
proved con- 
ditions at 
home. That 
children 
in those 
families 
that 
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have daughters in the Washington Irving School 
receive intelligent treatment is a matter of 
common observation. 

Many girls, even those who ultimately marry, 
will have to earn their own living. They can 
learn to do this in several ways at the school. 
Annually there are turned out about eight 
hundred young women who find employment. 
The school has gone about its commercial 
courses with especial intelligence. The teachers 
keep in close touch with big houses and corpora- 
tions that employ large forces of office girls, 
with the idea of directly fitting their pupils to 
fill the real needs of modern business. They 
have found that more is required than a con- 
ventional smattering of stenography and type- 
writing. They therefore teach the girls prompt- 
ness, politeness, initiative, a spirit of willingness, 
and, especially, neat and sober dressing. Well 
manicured nails and decently arranged hair, 
these girls find, are real business assets. There 
are other courses not included in the usual 
“business college.” One of them is bookbind- 
ing. The girls do not become experts, of course, 
but they have at least a “repairing” knowledge; 
and many houses find a girl additionally useful 
who can take a disintegrating book and put it 
in good condition. There is a course in “office 
practice”’; files, note-books, accordeon envelops, 
and a dozen other contrivances useful in the 
office, here form the basis of instruction. This 
commercial course, which takes two years, com- 
prises also certain “culture” studies — a modern 
language and a good grounding in English 
among them. e 

While the girls on the second floor are prepar- 

ing for office positions, hundreds of others 
upstairs are learning dressmaking, cos- 
tume designing, and millinery. In 
many cases, the students make all 
their own clothes. Downstairs, on 
the first floor, a smaller number are 
qualifying to become library assis- 
tants. The new building contains 

a miniature Carnegie library; this 

serves the double purpose of a school 

library and a headquarters for the 
library school. These girls spend 
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their first two years in the regular four-year 
course, and in the last two specialize in 
library work. The school makes no attempt to 
produce full-fledged librarians. Its students, 
however, have little difficulty in finding posi- 
tions as assistants in the forty or fifty public 
libraries of New York City. 

For the Washington Irving does not rest 
satisfied with fitting the girls for business posi- 
tions; it makes a 


After all, however, the main function of the 
school is the general development of womanly 
traits. There is one course that all the girls 
participate in. The school attempts to teach 
good manners, conversation, hospitality, and 
generat social grace. ‘‘Everything that makes 
for womanhood can be taught,” is one of the 
maxims of the school. 

When the girls first arrive, they have just 

reached the “awk- 





point of finding them 
jobs. An employment 
bureau, in charge of 
a competent woman, 
has quarters on the 
first floor. This office 
receives reports of all 
the girls in theschool, 
and keeps a record of 
their progress. The 
girls in the technical 
courses know this. 
They know that if 
they are lazy, or in- 
clined to impudence, 
or careless, or 
generally incap- 
able; that fact 
is reported to 
the emplov- 
ment bureau. 
This means 
that, when 
they finish 
and are look- 
ing for positions, these 
points will count against 
them. The school, how- 
ever, has a pleasing 
custom of “‘sendinga girl 
to the office” for good 
behavior as well as for 
bad. A pupil who does 
something especially 
commendable is given a 
card which records the 
fact, and which she 
takes to the principal. Thence it finds its 
way to the employment office and goes to her 
credit. After the bureau finds the girls places — 
and it finds hundreds every year — it keeps 
close track of its graduates. It not infrequently 
happens that one of its stenographers finds 
herself in unfortunate surroundings; her em- 
ployer, for example, may attempt to take 
liberties. In such a case, the girl goes. to her 
old school for advice, and the employment 
bureau usually has little difficulty in placing 
her in more congenial surroundings. 


own clothes. 





The girls learn to make their 
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ward age.” Many 
are stoop-shouldered, 
perhaps with spinal 
curvatures, are un- 
gainly in their move- 
ments; some drop 
their heads and let the 
chest cave in when 
walking. In addition 
to the gymnastic ex- 
ercises, this school, 
first of all in Greater 
New York, intro- 
i" duced dancing as a 
~ regular course. There 
was a great outcry 
when the fact became 
known. Many good 
people looked upon 
the innovation as ridicu- 
lous — making game of 
serious education— and 
even demoralizing. There 
was even an Official in- 
vestigation. 

“It’s positively im- 
modest — it’s indecent,” 
several protectors 
asserted. 

The principal was directed to 
cut this feature out of the cur- 
riculum. He promptly did so, 
substituting another course 
called ‘“‘esthetic steps.” These 
“esthetic steps,” however, so 
closely resembled the waltz, 
two-step, polka, and other social 
dances that only an expert could detect the 
difference. In a short time all the high 
schools adopted the once outlawed dancing 
exercises. The Washington Irving School 
finds it the most effective means of putting 
life into the girls, giving them poise, taking 
the awkwardness out of them, besides pro- 
viding an especially wholesome form of rec- 
reation. 

The new school-rooms are arranged with 
this same idea of putting the girls at their ease. 
The class-rooms contain no regular rows of 
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desks. Instead there are writing-tables, which 
can be moved in any direction, and movable 
chairs. The classes are informal discussions, 
as already described; this method not only 
furnishes the best kind of recitation, but gives 
the pupils practice in the art of conversation. 
In certain classes there are “chairmen” every 
day, as in the assembly exercises. The chair- 
man succeeds to this office in alphabetical 
order. Each session also has its secretary, who 
keeps a written record of the proceedings, with 
especial attention to getting in writing an 
accurate digest of the day’s lesson. When 
this is read next day by the new secretary 
and discussed by the class, it serves as the 
“review.” In the class-rooms of the most 
advanced teachers, therefore, practically any 
girl, at a moment’s notice, can step from the 
ranks and take charge of a recitation. Exactly 
the same principle is applied at the gradua- 
tion exercises. These have little in common 
with the “class's poems,” “valedictory ad- 
dresses,” “essays,” and “orations” which are 
still too much the prevailing vogue. When the 
Washington Irving girls are graduated, only 
the girls themselves appear upon the stage. The 
usually proud principal and the pompous school 
commissioner in evening clothes are nowhere in 
sight. The exercises consist chiefly in showing 
the parents what the school actually does. 
A representative of a Latin class recites a 
Horatian ode. The classes in drawing and 
design go up to the blackboard and give ex- 
temporaneous exhibits of their work. Classes 
in physics and chemistry perform experiments; 
girls from the domestic science course make an 
omelette; there are competitive classes in 
stenography and typewriting —and so on; 
practically every course in the school shows 
concretely just what it is doing. 


‘Dollar Graduation Gowns 


As part of the general instruction in benevo- 
lence and unselfishness, an unwritten law 
stipulates that graduation gowns shall cost a 
very small price, if possible not more than a 
dollar. The girls in the sewing classes always 
make their own “creations.” Many really 
attractive gowns have been produced for sixty or 
seventy-five cents. The girls do not receive 
flowers, The parents of many, of course, could 
afford elaborate gowns, but the majority could 
not. It was found that some East Side families, 
in order to permit the daughter of the house 
to be graduated with becoming dignity, were 
accustomed to pawn family heirlooms. 





The school is not above teaching conventional 
manners. There such girls as have had deficient 
early training learn how properly to use ordinary 
table utensils. They discover that they should 
introduce a man to a woman and not a woman 
to aman. They learn how to go up and down 
stairs properly —a model set of stairs is pro- 
vided for this purpose. It is easy enough to 
say that social ease can not be acquired by 
rote, as perhaps it can not be; the fact re- 
mains, however, that there are certain social 
customs that the average human being must 
know if he wishes to save himself embarrass- 
ment. 

“‘ My own early training was inadequate,” re- 
marked one of the teachers, discussing this 
subject. “I was invited once to dinner at a 
millionaire’s, and suffered torments because 
I didn’t know how to behave. I immediately 
went and hired a professor of deportment to 
teach me the proper usages at a dinner-table. 
If | had learned these things at school, what 
personal humiliation I should have been 
spared!” 

The most perfect lesson in hospitality, how- 
ever, are the receptions, midsummer days, plays 
and pageants which the girls arrange themselves. 
Their memorial exercises in behalf of Randolph 
Guggenheimer, a great friend of the school, 
were . especially beautiful and impressive. 
Every year the school entertains distinguished 
men and women — the girls always planning 
and managing the proceedings themselves. 
When Signora Ferrero, the wife of the Italian 
historian, visited the school, the Italian girls 
conducted the exercises in Italian; when Pierre 
Loti came down, the French girls took charge 
in French. The greatest entertainments are 
those provided for the wife of the Governor of 
New York State. Two years ago Mrs. John 
A. Dix was the guest of honor. The entertain- 
ment was a composite derived from the sug- 
gestion of nearly five thousand girls. The 
armory floor, occupying a large city block, was 
filled with a white-gowned mass, singing their 
welcomes, going through their dances, perform- 
ing their pageants — their “visions” of art, 
of education, of literature, of the home, of 
youth and old age. Everywhere were girl 
escorts, offering their arms to guests and taking 
them to the guest gallery. Especially conspic- 
uous were the “maids of honor” —a hundred 
red-haired mascots. m 

“Five thousand girls!” exclaimed a spectator 
in the gallery. “And not a teacher, a principal, 
or a parent in sight. That’s the Washington 
Irving High School!” 
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ING-JING!” remarked 
the telephone. 
“Is that you, little 


girl?” asked Brian Boru, 
perfectly at random. 

“It is not!” intoned a 
voice from the other end. 
“This is C.W. Ketchum.” 

“Good morning, bright 
eyes!” 

“Young man, when you 
have shuffled off that musical comedy mood, 
maybe you will feel like talking business.” 

“Shoot!” Brian tightened a suspender-buckle 
— for he was in the act of dressing. 

“Hem! I understand you have a twelve-acre 
remnant out at Utopia Addition you'd like to 
get rid of cheap. Is that so?” 

“Sure. A thousand dollars an acre.” 

“What?” 

“You heard me whistle.” 

“What do you want of that property?” 

“What do you want of it?” 

“Well — hem — you see, Senator Hissup and 
| own, in partnership, about sixty acres out 
there, and your little piece cuts into ours like a 
wedge i in a pie ——” 

“And you want the whole pie.” 

“That’s the idea, roughly expressed. It’s all 
low-grade stuff, but we thought we could get it 
off our hands as cheap building lots. But, of 
course, if you’re going to be nasty —— ” 

“I’m the original mud baby.” 

“What do you ask for the option, 
days?” 

“Don’t crowd me. I’m thinking.” 

“1 should think you could be a little oblig- 
ing!” Ketchum’s voice rasped slightly. 

“You and Hissup have been darned obliging 
to me, haven’t you, Uncle Nervo? Good 
night!” Brian hung up the receiver. 

This conversation, between Ketchum’s office 
and Brian’s bedroom in the Grand Hotel, was 
the aftermath of a feud roval which had raged 
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between the Little Booster and the Big Booster 
for the past three weeks, beginning with Brian’s 
dramatic discovery that Ketchum and State 
Senator Hissup, in league, were secretly under- 
mining Brian’s reputaticn in the Boosters’ Club. 

“And now the dear old soul thinks I ought to 
be a little obligin’!”” murmured Brian, with a 
twisted smile, as he knotted his mercerized tie 
and prepared to go down to breakfast. Down in 
the grill, at an inconspicuous table, he saw Leo- 
pold Egg, the cigar dealer, devouring the staple 
after which he was named. Brian slid into the 
vacant chair opposite. A kind-faced, white- 
haired man arose from the next table and bowed 
as he went out. It was Pratt, the jeweler, 
whom San Bruno was beginning to pity. 

“He has been easy mit his credit,” said Leo- 
pold. “Unless he can gollect his pills, he vill 
smash.” 

“Too many folks want to wear diamond studs 
who can’t pay their laundry bills,” commented 
Brian. He picked up the morning’s Globe. His 
eye focused on a prominent headline that ran: 


WARING’S CIRCUS TO WINTER HERE 


John W. Waring, Great Show Magnate, Arrives 
this Morning to Purchase Tract 


SAN BRUNO FOR PERMANENT SITE 
“Dot vill be a great ding for der town,” com- 
mented Leopold. 

“Will it?” It was hard for Brian to take the 
boosterial point of view that morning. Just 
last night he had seen a dapper bank clerk 
named Smith taking Betsy Spencer to the 
theater. 

“Vell, von’t it?” pursued Leopold. “Dink of 
all vat a great enderbrise like a circus vill add to 
der town!” 

“A circus never adds anything to a town ex- 
cept a smell.” Brian’s gaze still centered upon 
the headline. “Funny!” he said finally. “I 
know that old guy Waring. Year. and a half 
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“HE WAS PUT IN CHARGE OF THE UNWILLING MISS SPARKS, WHO SAT BESIDE HIM AND YAWNED 
LIKE A TORPID REPTILE. ‘I DON’T BLAME YOU,’ SAID BRIAN. ‘I’M GOIN’ INTO A TRANCE MYSELF’” 
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ago | was in Chicago waitin’ for a train. | was 
at the Annex. A tall old preacher-lookin’ 


‘human with Angoras on the side of his face 


stood at the bar, drinkin’ rye out of a short 
glass. ‘That’s John W. Waring,’ whispers the 
barkeep. | noticed the old party was blind in 
his right eye, so | crossed over and made his ac- 
quaintance. Before nightfall he had told me 
the story of his life,—some story! — offered 
to make me press agent, and put me onto how 
he lost his 'right window. Seems he was an 
elephant trainer when he was sixteen. One day 
a baby elephant named Violet caressed Waring 
on the side of the head with her trunk — good- 
by, eye!” , 

“He'll be here on der nine-thirty,” inter- 
rupted Leopold. “Ketchum und Hissup hass 
gone down in dere ottomubile to meet ’im.” 

“Ketchum and Hissup!”” Ketchum’s motive 
for telephoning so early in the morning to get 
an option on the despised Utopia lots was now 
dazzling plain. Brian signed his breakfast- 
check, and bounded to the lobby upstairs. 

As he lolled over the desk, pretending to scan 
the names in the register, he was disappointed to 
see Ketchum and Hissup enter on the flanks of 
an unrecognizable third party. The stranger, a 
florid young man clad with distinction and sur- 
veying the world with the bovine eye of power, 
was apparently somebody; for the spaniel- 
like Hissup fawned, while Ketchum addressed 
him with large, pompous gestures. The three 
brushed by Brian as if he were not. The latter, 
however, held his ground close to the register, 
and saw the stranger with a large flourish bend 
to the book and sign himself, “ Jno. W. Waring.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Waring,” said Brian cor- 
dially. “How you’ve changed! When | met 
you in Chicago a year ’n’ a half ago, you were 
sixty-five years old and had One eye.” 

“My father,” said the magnate coolly, look- 
ing over Brian’s shoulder. With the inky pen 
still in his hand, he added the abbreviation 
“|r.” to the name already signed. 

Brian was not surprised, later in the morning, 
to see the two real-estate men and their intended 
victim whoofling out toward Utopia Addition 
in a gray torpedo-shaped car. Nor was he 


amazed that noon to have Ketchum approach ° 


him politely, but without warmth. 
“How much for your option?” he asked. 
“Four thousand,” said Brian. 
“Come! That strip is no bigger than a rug.” 
“If a herd o’ elephants are going to wipe their 
muddy feet on my rug, they got to pay for it.” 
“Let’s get down to brass tacks. I'll give you 
four thousand for aclear title on the whole piece.” 
“O sir, how kind vou are to an orphan girl!” 
mocked the Little Booster. 


Ketchum withdrew in time to avoid open 
profanity, while Brian slouched over to the 
news-stand and turned the pages of an aviation 
magazine, chuckling blithely. 

“T’ve got him over a barrel,” he grinned. 
“And not only that 

John W. Waring, Jr., clad in a morning coat 
of pearly beauty, strode past and permitted the 
world to admire. 





The circus magnate, during the ensuing days, 
became more of a lion than any caged monster 
in his world-renowned aggregation of marvels. 
He was interviewed twice daily by the papers, the 
credit of the place was his, to him the doors of 
fashion opened wide. He had an expansive per- 
sonality that succeeded with all classes. J. Han- 
nibal Tower, president of the local trolley system, 
had him to dinner. He was the guest of the 
Loyala Club, an organization composed of lead- 
ing bankers and business men. One night he ad- 
dressed the Y. M. C. A. on the ferocity of wild 
animals, and the next night he was carried to 
his room in a state of spendid hilarity after a 
banquet tendered him by the local Elks. 

When it was explained that young Mr. War- 
ing was a graduate of Yale, and interested in the 
circus merely from a scientific point of view, the 
taint of the sawdust was wafted utterly away. 
His attire, too, had a metropolitan dash of style 
which turned the envious head of the commun- 
ity. Shopkeepers deemed it at once an honor 
and an advertisement for this mogul of many 
elephants to be seen entering their doors and 
claiming the credit that was his by right. 

He had been in San Bruno four days now, and 
the competition among real-estate dealers was 
fast reaching the frenzied stage. But he as- 
sured Messrs. Ketchum and Hissup that, could 
they get possession of the disputed twelve acres, 
he would buy in a minute. 

“Your price is steep, Ketchum,” he explained. 
“But it looks as though that were just the spot 
I wanted. There’s exactly the right amount of 
sea breeze sweeping over the place to benefit 
animals — especially camels.” 

Ketchum assured him that camels would grow 
to prodigious height in Utopia Addition. 

“Of course that piece Hoe and Marshall 
showed me was pretty good — pretty good. I’ve 
got to settle this matter before Monday, as I'll 
be called East. If you could only get that 
twelve acres from What’s-his-name as 

“1’ll make Blaney give up within twenty-four 
hours,” replied Ketchum eagerly. 

When Ketchum encountered Brian in the hotel 
rotunda that noon, he wound his arm around the 
young man’s shoulder with an air so affable that 
Brian all but fainted. 
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“Brian,” cooed Ketchum, “I’ve been think- 
ing that a lot of our little misunderstandings 
have come from our not- getting more closely 
in touch 2 

“How close do you want to get for a touch?” 

“Don’t let’s joke about it, my boy. What | 
mean is this: we ought to meet on the social 
side” — mellow beams were shed from Ket- 
chum’s normally fishy eye — ‘“‘and like each 
other as friends.” 

Brian stood, too confused for repartee. 

“We're giving a little dinner at my house to- 
night. Brian, | want you to meet Mrs. Ket- 
chum and the family. Will you be with us?” 

“Dress suit?” asked Brian, after a giddy 
pause. 

“Well, it would be better,” replied Ketchum, 
attempting to be tactful, but managing to look 
superior. 

“Will that man Waring be there?” 

“We expect him.” 

“You're on, Lord Algernon,” was Brian’s 
way of accepting. For a moment he felt some- 
thing that was almost a glow toward the offen- 
sive Ketchum. He had never been inside the 
Big Booster’s splendid hacienda, save once when 
the latter had appeared for a forced interview 
at night and wearing pink pajamas. But to 
walk leisurely up to the front door wearing a 
dress suit—a dress suit! A débutante thrill 
passed down his spine. 

However, it was not eagerness for the Ket- 
chums’ proffered social upliftment that urged 
him most forcibly to attend their dinner. The 
magnet that drew him thither was Waring — 
Waring, the adroit, who came to San Bruno on 
his own indorsement, and handled menageries, 
as it were, with white gloves. 

Brian sent a telegram East before he went 
forth in search of a reasonable-priced dress suit. 
Finally he went to the shop of Heffle, the Won- 

wer Clothier. 

“Harry, | want to buy a turkey-trottin’ uni- 
form,” he requested of Harry Heffle, who was 
able to translate his patois. 

“Dress suit? Twenty-seven-fifty,” said Harry, 
showing the garment. 

“Loud whoops! Twenty-seven-fifty for that: 
No wonder the rich grow poorer every day!” 

“What makes you so grand all of a sudden?” 
asked Harry. 

“I’m goin’ out among the nobility,” said 
the customer. “Ketchum’s givin’ a monkey 
dinner to meet Waring, the main-tent boy.” 

“Gee!” Harry whistled. “That Waring is 
some swell, all right-o. And spend! He bought 
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eighteen two-doilar neckties here yesterday.” 
“On credit?” 
“Sure. 


I wish my name was as good as his. 





McCosh, the tailor, tells me he’s ordered eight 
suits o’ clothes. Ain’t it great to be a blood? 
He was in to Pratt’s jewelry store this morning, 
and got a three-stone ring, a watch with emer- 
alds all over the case, and a scarf-pin — I don’t . 
know how many carat — so big.” 

“Money comes easy in the circus business,” 
was Brian’s comment. 

Late that afternoon, Brian, locked in his bed- 
room, devoted much time to dressing and more 
to rehearsal. He bent a hundred pins, scratched 
his thumbs, and invented new and ingenious 
oath-combinations in an attempt to restrain 
a climbing necktie. Finally, being thoroughly 
pinned and buttoned together, he stood be- 
fore the glass and struck the various poses 
suitable to one entering the world of fashion. 
First he bloated out his chest and bowed left 
and right to a circle of imaginary duchesses. 
Next he leaned against the door, lit a cigarette, 
crossed his feet, and surveyed the giddy whirl 
through the half-closed eyes of one long ago 
jaded by the unceasing round. And at last. by 
way of dramatic climax, hé strode majestically 
to the mirror, tendered a lofty handshake to 
empty air, and drawled: 

“Good evening, King! How are all the little 
kings? And the Queen, she is well, | hope? 
What — she has the pip? Oh, mercy!” 

As he set out to walk to the Ketchum man- 
sion at seven-fifteen, he was aware of a strange 
hollowness at the pit of his stomach; and this 
was not due entirely to the unusual lateness of 
the dinner hour. 

“Buck up, old man!” he commanded his 
fainting ego. “Don’t be noisy or say anything 
fresh, and Ketchum can’t get anything on you!” 

It was seven-thirty-five by his dollar watch 
when he stood before the frowning buttresses 
of the Ketchum house. He took a deep breath, 
rebuked the windmill tendencies of his dress 
tie, and a moment later found himself being 
bowed into the presence. Brian did not commit 
the solecism of shaking hands with the butler 
when the latter reached out for his hat — he had 
seen the trick laughed at in a vaudeville show, 
so he was on his guard. But, as the menial 
took his hat and deserted him, he was dis- 
agreeably aware that his shirt-front was sliding 
farther and farther forward, with the design, 
apparently, of popping back with a loud report. 
His studs, too, were beginning to work loose — 
he was sure of it. Somewhere in a lighted room 
beyond, he could see the pompous Ketchum 
addressing a silk-clad harem. Ketchum seemed 
insultingly oblivious of Brian’s arrival. There 
was an icy sea of polished floor between the 
hall and the drawing-room. It was apparently 
up to him to brave this slippery terror. He got 
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along very well as far as the door of the drawing- 
room; but, just as he was stepping forth to 
Ketchum’s outstretched palm, the rug beneath 
his feet tobegganed, and in the whirlwind effort 
to right himself he plunged with the force of a 
football hero against a Chinese servant who 
was entering with a tray of cocktails. 

A hawk-faced dowager, who proved to be 
Mrs. Ketchum, scurried forward. 

“So clumsy of Wong!” she said, dashing over 
Brian a cold smile that seemed to hiss, “ Die, 
insect!” 

Brian could distinctly feel the pins slipping 
out from underneath his dress tie. While the 
confused Wong mopped spilt liquor from the 
floor, Mrs. Ketchum led Brian among her guests, 
handling him with tongs. Miss Ketchum, a 
hard-eyed beauty whose interpretation of charm 
was to take down the masculine conceit wher- 
ever encountered, said, “How dja do?” and re- 
fused to shake hands. There was a slender, 
tender young person who smiled at nothing, and 
a Miss Parks (or was it Sparks?), who, although 
quite plainly plump, attempted to palliate that 
unfashionable fault by imitating the grand Miss 
Ketchum’s air of willowy hauteur. The suave 
Mr. Waring occupied center stage, displaying 
to advantage a lavender silk waistcoat with 
wonderful green buttons. And in a far corner, 
earnestly conversing on the subject of one-steps, 
stood Warrington Smith, the hated bank clerk 
who had taken Betsy Spencer to the theater. 

“Chilblains!” said Brian to himself, standing 
in the center of a deserted rug. 

The patient Wong came swinging in again, 
bearing a trayful of cocktails in copious glasses 
of rich design. Brian, ordinarily temperate of 
habit, took one because the act both killed time 
and fortified him against whatever social ordeals 
were to follow. 

He found himself talking affably to the tender, 
slender girl, who kept her eyes on his necktie 
with a fixed, mysterious Mona Lisa smile. 

“You know what the fly said when he crawled 
into the Swiss cheese?” he inquired, by way of 
conversation to that mocking young person. 

“No; what?” she smiled. 

“He said, ‘I’m lost. Can you blame me?’” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mona Lisa. 

“Y’ see, in the real-estate business we get to 
know more about the outside o’ big houses than 
the inside.” 

“Oh!” 

He suddenly noticed that the guests were 
passing in to dinner, and that Mrs. Ketchum 
was regarding him with a look of intense dislike. 

If the invitation to dinner was intended by 
Ketchum as a poultice to Brian’s wounded feel- 
ings, it acted like a mustard plaster. He real- 





ized that he was in the camp of the enemy, who, 
with the cunning of Comanches, tortured their 
captive with little needles. As he had resolved, 
before entering the house, not to let Ketchum 
“get anything on him,” he kept silent most of 
the meal —a state of behavior that drove him 
almost insane. He sat between the stout Miss 
Sparks and the Mona Lisa person, who turned 
their lovely ivory shoulders upon him. Once 
in a while they talked to each other, across 
Brian, on subjects as alien to his experience as 
Russian court gossip. 

Once the Mona Lisa turned to him long 
enough to inquire: “Do you play polo?” 

“Come again!” said Brian. She never did. 

John W. Waring, Jr., on Mrs. Ketchum’s 
right, found constant appreciation for his mono- 
logue, and expanded into boasts as the dinner 
progressed. Trained polar bears followed edu- 
cated anacondas in endless procession of wonder 
tales; stories of frantic rhinoceroses breaking 
loose on railroad sidings and being quelled by the 
power of the human eye; adventures with ca- 
pricious gorillas in the dead of night. 

Waring kindly included Brian in the conver- 
sation at infrequent intervals, an advantage which 
the sharp-tongued little Celt could not refuse. 

“‘ My father had a trained yak whose name was 
Pong —” began Waring, on a new anecdote. 

“My father had a trained bull whose name 
was Con,” broke in Brian. 

The whole table concentrated the eye of scorn 
upon the brash offender, who appeared absorbed 
in the fowl before him. Deigning merely a pity- 
ing glance, the circus magnate went on with his 
tale. Painting the deeds of his father with filial 
enthusiasm, he went into the more interesting 
details of the old gentleman’s biography. 

“Dad has only one eye, you know, but he’s 
not sensitive about it. He lost his eye in a 
peculiar way. Dad is a very accomplished per- 
former on the calliope, and about ten years ago 
he was trying out a new instrument. He had 
just begun playing ‘Maiden’s Prayer,’ when a 
spark flew out of the smokestack and got poor 
father in the left eye — very painful. His left 
eye has been missing ever since.” 

“Which eye did you say, Mr. Waring?” in- 
quired Brian distinctly. 

’ “The left one,” said Waring, with a perfectly 
level gaze. 

About the moment of dessert the circus man 
spoke feelingly of San Bruno as a site for a 
menagerie: 

“This climate will be especially beneficial to 
my jaguars and capuchin monkeys. Yes, San 
Bruno will be very helpful to all my animals.” 

“Just how helpful will your animals be to 
San Bruno?” asked Brian promptly. 
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‘I JUST DROPPED IN-TO HAVE A LITTLE DIALOGUE 


WITH YOU ON THE SUBJECT OF PEANUTS’” 


“Think of the vast amount of provisions we 
will consume “a 

“Peanuts, for instance?” 
young man. 

At the mention of the harmless necessary nut, 
the suave Waring, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, became so confused that he spilled wine in 
his nesselrode. 

“IT leave the peanut business to peanut 
minds,” he finally managed to retort. 

Brian heard the Mona Lisa smile out loud and 
the icy Miss Ketchum murmur: “Good!” 

They had coffee in the palm-filled inclosed 
patio of the house. Brian spent interminable 
ages gazing at Japanese prints which, to his 
untutored eye, represented needlessly homely 
women clad in nightmare calicoes. 

At last he was put in charge of the unwilling 
Miss Sparks, who sat beside him and yawned 
like a torpid reptile. 





inquired the pert 


“T don’t blame you,” said Brian. “I’m 
goin’ into a trance myself.” 
“Would you mind opening a window?” she 


gasped. 

“You've saved my life!” said Brian, crossing 
to a French door in the hall, close to a jungle 
of palms and high-backéd chairs. 


Somewhere 





within those depths he could hear soprano and 
basso engaged in domestic argument. 

“Why did you ask that insufferable little 
bounder?” asked Soprano Voice. 

“Darling, | know he’s the limit; but he’s got 
something we need — need bad,” replied Basso 
Voice. 

“The miserable little clerk!”” (She pronounced 
it clark.) 

“Of course, he don’t know how to behave 
like a gentleman!” 

Brian opened the door, then tiptoed around 
the room in such a way as to avoid the torpid 
Miss Sparks. He approached the jungle of 
palms and chairs from the other side of the 
room, and found Ketchum and his wife still en- 
gaged in domestic parley. 

“Good night!” said Brian drily. 

“Must you be going?” inquired the lady. 

Ketchum accompanied Brian to the lobby. 

‘“‘Now, my boy,” he whispered, with a warm 
pressure of the.palm, “‘I hope you'll be reason- 
able and let us have that option ia 

“Does a gentleman invite the clarks to his 
house to discuss business at a party?” inquired 
the Little Booster. 

“Well, come out in the yard,” 





coaxed Ket- 
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chum, not to be thwarted. Whgn they were 
outside, he continued: “| want that option right 
away. I'll give you four thousand for it ——” 

“It’s gone up to eight,” replied the Little 
Booster, as he melted into the darkness. 

“Can you beat it?” he kept asking himself, 
as he walked along. 

He felt something tickling the back of his 
neck, and, reaching up, found it was his dress 
tie, which had at last succeeded in its sly pur- 
pose to crawl over the top of his collar. That 
necktie stood to him, in his baffled mood, as a 
symbol of social defeat. Those fellows in the 
house he had just left knew how to keep their 
neckties down in public. He didn’t. 

But one sweet, consoling thought caused him 
to forget all pain. That man Waring was a 
fraud before whom Hissup and Ketchum were 
going like lambs to the slaughter. Brian could 
not, for the life of him, fathom Waring’s con- 
fusion at the mention of peanuts; but he saw 
plainly that the man was not the son of John 
W. Waring. 

“A telegram for you, Mr. Blaney,” said the 
night clerk at the Grand, as Brian entered. 

As he read its contents his features grad- 
ually relaxed into a broad grin; and, once locked 
in the privacy of his boudoir, he tore off his 
dress collar and threw himself on the bed. 

“Peanuts!” he chuckled. “O you peanuts!” 


Next morning, as he stood brushing his au- 
burn tresses, it occurred to Brian that a little 
absent treatment might whet Ketchum’s appe- 
tite for that option; for he was determined to sell 
it high, and gloat in his enemy’s discomfiture. 

After breakfast he told the clerk he would be 
gone for the day; then he hired a car, and went 
rattling out to Healthy View. 

Brian found Betsy raking the gravel of the 
front walk. ‘“‘How’s grandpa?” he asked. 

“Too well to stay home,” she replied. ‘“He’s 
off on a boasting tour through the Healthy View 
colony. He calls ’em all his sons and daugh- 
ters.” Betsy wrinkled her nose becomingly. 
“Lots of ’em are older than grandpa, if they 
only knew it.” 

“Let’s go over to Sandy Point Inn and have 
lunch,” he suggested. 

In a short space of time Betsy, arrayed in 
white serge, sat beside Brian in the car. This 
girl’s sweet and wholesome presence banished, 
for a time, unpleasant thoughts which persisted 
in his brain; but these phantom guests were 
never very faraway. Their luncheon at the inn 
was fraught with unusual silences, punctuated 
by witticisms that, somehow, seemed to miss fire. 

After the meal they sat outside on the rocks, 
pretending to be amused by a school of porpoises 


that rolled their foolish, rubbery backs among 
the bright blue waves. 

“You're worried,” said Betsy suddenly. 

“Betsy, what’s a ‘bounder’?” asked Brian. 

“A bounder?” She studied the marine view 
very intently. ‘Most people think a bounder 
is a person who wears the wrong sort of clothes 
and makes the wrong sort of remarks when he’s 
out in company. But | think he’s something 
far, far worse than that.” 

“What's worse?” 

“Table manners and clothes and conversa- 
tion are things anybody can learn; but one thing 
you can’t learn is to be honest. A real bounder, 
I think, is a cheat. He cheats at cards and 
cheats at friendship; and he gets around his 
enemies by cheating them.” 

Brian winced. 

“I’m an awful piker when it comes to facing 
food on a damask cloth,” he confessed huskily. 
“1 don’t talk the language that goes with a 
piqué shirt-front. I’m a Maria and an outcast 
when it comes to the social graft — and I can’t 
say that I care much. But tell me, Betsy — 
am | what you would call a bounder?” 

“Who said you were?” 

“Mrs. Ketchum.” 

“Oho! She’s a bounderette of the most vio- 
lent kind.” 

“But answer my question. Am | a bounder?”’ 

“If I thought you were—I shouldn’t be 
here.” She turned two glorious eyes upon him. 

“Thank you, Betsy!” he said quietly. “If 
you'll excuse me, | think we’d better be goin’ 
back. I got a business date in San Bruno with 
a fella who is a bounder, if I ain’t.” 


“I’m resting,” complained the circus man, 
when Brian announced himself on the telephone. 

“Let me up and I'll sing you to sleep,” Brian 
reassured him. So he was shown up to his room. 

“What can | do for you?” asked the distin- 
guished individual, who, clad in a silken bath- 
robe, sat on the edge of his bed. 

“Pardon me if I bore you,” said Brian, with 
elaborate ceremony. “| just dropped in to 
have a little dialogue with you on the subject 
of peanuts.” 

“Peanuts?” inquired the magnate, sitting up. 

“Read this,” demanded Brian, handing the 
telegram of the night before to the elegant per- 
son on the bed. 

Although the muscles of Waring’s face were 
as set as stone, his bull-like eyes popped and his 
cheeks became sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
guilt. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t turn me over to the 
cops!”’ he whispered. 

“Turn you over and advertise to the world 
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what a Rube town this is? Nay, nay, Doc 
Cook! You're safe there; Mr. Baxter.” 

“Well, what d’you want?” 

“| want you to start East by the next train.”’ 

“T’ll start packing ——” 

“There won’t be any packing — or, yes, there 
will. First | want you to write a note to poor 
old Pratt, saying you return by messenger the 
little trinkets you took on approval.” 

“1 only got a watch ——” 

“____ and that ring you’re wearin’, and that 
pin on the bureau. Write the note —we got 
to hurry if we catch that train.” 

Baxter (alias Waring) scribbled the note, 
while Brian took stock of the room. 

“The hotel will keep your baggage for the 
bill,” said the Little Booster. ‘“‘Next I want 
you to telephone McCosh, the tailor, that you 
don’t want those eight suits o’ clothes — no use 
of his cuttin’ the cloth: Go ahead!” 

Baxter telephoned. Brian gathered together 
several articles of silver and jewelry which he 
recognized as local merchandise, and laid aside 
more than a dozen new neckties. 

“You'll leave everything in this room just as 
it is,” Brian went on. “You ain’t going to 
leave San Bruno with much of anything except 
your nerve.” : 

“Just one thing —” began Baxter, starting 
for a small desk in the corner. 

“Got your cash there, have you?” smiled 
Brian, reaching the desk first. In an obscure 
pigeonhole he found a substantial roll of yellow- 
backed bills. The big man snatched for them, 
but Brian adroitly slid them into his pocket. 

“That’s robbery!” Baxter groaned. 

“Thanks, Raffles! I don’t know who you 
touched for this roll, old man. But don’t you 
worry. I'll just keep it to make good your debts 
after you’re gone. Get on your hat.” 

As Brian and his dandified companion passed 
through the lobby, they were apparently on the 
best possible terms. Brian stopped to deposit 
a fat bank roll with the cashier ere they saun- 
tered to the sidewalk and hired an automobile. 

It was a silent ride taken at considerable 
speed, as they had short time to make the 
seven-fifty-two. Brian bought Baxter a ticket 
to Chicago, and gave the defeated grafter suf- 
ficient money for traveling expenses. 

“This’ll support you in the style to which you 
are accustomed,” he remarked. “And now, I’d 
like the key to your room in the hotel.” 


As the train pulled into the station, the two 
men were surprised to find themselves shaking 
hands. 

“Say, kid,” said Baxter, dropping into native 
vernacular, “you’re a queer bird. If you'd 
kept your trap locked for a few hours longer, 
you could have broiled that lobster Ketchum to 
the tune o’ ten thousand bucks!” 

After a hasty dinner at the hotel, Brian, armed 
with Baxter’s key, went up to the suite of rooms 
formerly occupied by the fleeing lion. He was 
engaged in sorting out and labeling various ar- 
ticles of value, with the intention of returning 
them quietly to their defrauded owners, when 
the telephone rang and visitors were announced. 

“Show ’em up!” Brian said. 

Ketchum and Hissup, accompanied by Obrey 
O’ Malley, filed in. When they saw Brian in his 
shirt-sleeves, smoking a cigarette and coolly 
rifling a trunk, their surprise was intense. 

“Well! What are you doing in that trunk?” 
gasped Ketchum. 

“Looking for peanuts,” smiled Brian. 

“That isn’t a joke.” 

“You bet your life it ain’t!” 

“Why, Mr. Waring isn’t here!” exclaimed the 
soft-voiced Hissup, after looking through the 
two rooms. 

“You surprise me,” said Brian. 

“Before he comes back we’ll have time for a 
little business talk,’”” Ketchum began. 

“Plenty!” said Brian. 

“You're playing a dirty game on us, but we 
acknowledge you’ve got us cornered. We'll 
give you eight thousand for that option.”’ 

“I’ve decided not to sell you that option at 
any price.” 

“Why?” 

“It won’t be good for you to have it.” 

“Shucks!” exploded Ketchum. 

“Peanut shucks!” agreed Brian. 

“Why the deuce are you howling ‘peanuts’ all 
the time? Is ita joke? I can’t see the point.” 
Ketchum’s face purpled. 

“Maybe you'll join me in a laugh after you 
read this,” suggested Brian, handing the three 

visitors a telegram. Three mouths dropped open 
and six eyes popped wide as O’Malley read: 


“I have no son named John W. Waring, Jr. Any 
one taking that name impostor. Have no interest 
in San Bruno quarters. Beware college-bred faker 
named Baxter, once employed in my circus as peanut 
butcher. Joun W. Warinc.” 
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A new Booster story, describing the most important adventure in the life of Brian 
Boru, will appear in the next number 
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HE fortieth rehearsal of “ Down the Line” 
has begun, with every one concerned present. 


R. Vincent HustLe (who rewrote the res- 
taurant scene). They do it worse every time! 

Bitt BAWLER (the producer). Look here — 
didn’t you ever watch a waiter open a bottle 
of wine? 

THE COMEDIENNE. 
paying the check. 

THe Licut Comepian (sullenly). 1 can’t 
stop the cork coming out at once, can I? 

THE OriGINAL AuTHOoR. | don’t see why they 
had to give that slob such a part. We black- 
balled him when he tried to get in the Lambs. 

Gertie Firimmum. Gee! I wisht you'd see 
the fit of my.second-act green dress. All 
drawed over the hips — just where it shows, 
too. I heard this new wardrobe woman’s Lula 
la Cashmere’s mother; but, of course, I don’t 
know. : 

Kitty PLANTAGENT. She can’t have been 
with a Broadway show before. Asked me if | 
lived at home or the Y. W. C. A.! 

Bessie Benner. If that 
pathetic! 
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Bit Bawter. No, no, no! Can’t you 
ketch the spirit of the thing — that the waiter’s 
interested in what she’s telling the Baron? 
Work it up, man! You got fifty laughs there, 
but you got to act for ’em! We'll have this 
over again, Miss Gobbs. 

GERALDINE Gosss. Really, Mr. Bawler, my 
feet will hardly hold me up. And it’s not my 
fault, you know. In the beginning | discussed 
the part with Mr. O’Hara,—I forget now 
what all he did write of this piece,— and he 
said I got his notion of it to a T. But, of 
course — And me with a terrible cold! 

VERONA CHOMLEY (the London prima 
donna). | never had the slightest trouble with 
dear Gawge Edwards, and here there’s abso- 
lutely no rest from dissension. | fainted twice 
lawst week, as the Captain will tell you. 

THe Captain (her husband). The ’ole piece 
is full of bally stoopids. She’s got nothing 
worthy of her voice. Jove, I’d like you to ’ave 
’eard ’er in “Going the Pace” at the Gaiety last 
But it wouldn’t go, over ’ere. Too 


season. 
igh clawss. 
Bitt Bawter. Rotten! Now, listen here. 


I appeal to your own sense of humor. Wouldn't 
that waiter go snooping a little closer, until he 
was almost looking into her face — then she 
sees him — the Baron draws his sword, yells, 
“Fellow!”” And the waiter, startled, lets the 
cork fly in their faces — bing! like that. See? 

THe Comepian. Well, didn’t I? 

THe ComMEDIENNE. It’s not my province to 
advise Mr. Nutt, but I think he ought to come 
up on the left, for he completely hides me from 
the audience, and, thanks to Miss Chomley, 
half of my lines were canned, as it is. A good 
many women would have left the company. 

Birt Bawcer. Bereasonable, Eva. You're 
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getting your salary, ain’t your Once more, 
and put some snap into it — that’s a little 
better. Now, then, aéroplane scene, ladies! 
Miss de Levy, get back, please — you’re to be 
on the stage, not in that box! Miss Arverne, 
don’t raise your arm as if it was a poker! Here 
—like this! Imitate me. Gimme your arm! 
Now, all of you, once more— Oh, Lord! Up 
stage, and do it again! Liven up, girls, for the 
love of Mike! 

ADELAIS ARVERNE. He better not address 
no more such cracks to me. I like to know if 
Bawler’s aware that, if Sammy hadn’t wanted 
me to get training for star parts, he’d never 
put one single buck into this production? 

LILLIAN LuRER (refused eight noblemen, and 
one of them was even willing to work for ber). 
He thinks he can insult us as he pleases. | 
wonder what time it is? Harry was to ‘phone 
at three. 

HeLoise DE ABELARD (never caught a noble- 
man, but can juggle five mil- 
lionaires at once). Next time 
we crowd around the aéro- 
plane, | got a mind to put 
my foot through it. He 
gimme another line for the 
Paris race scene. I guess 
Bawler means well. 

Minerva Roosetvett. He 
did? Then either I get one 
or I'll go right straight to 
the Weberfield show. Mr. 
Weberfield said to me, “My 
dear girl,” he says, “‘excuse 
any seeming familiarity, but 
people of your figure and 
face are what we need, and 
you will never,” he says, 
“find anything not pleasant 
in our company. We prefer 
that our ladies have their 
machines wait a little away 
from the stage entrance,” he 
says, “but if you feel you 
can’t walk the extra distance 
— why, we ‘got human feel- 
ings,” he says, “if we are 
managers.” Sir? 

Bit BAWLER. Well, wake 
up, you in the blue! Crowd 
around, screaming, as he falls, 
tangled in the wreck. Aw, 
don’t scream with that grin 
on your face! 


Maset Mooney. Honest 


to gracious, if a certain party 
heard him, I bet he'd dent 
in Bawler’s dial. 


He wants 








Wanye he one Cu. $73, 


“*OH, TED, LEAVE ME DO A COUPLE 
OF RAG STEPS, WON'T YOU?’" 


me to quit the business, anyway, and | would, 
except | detest cookin’. And then, his mother 
lives in the Bronx, and it’s too near. I’ve 
seen so many homes broke up just. through 
that, and the very first fight, he’d likely side 
with his relations against his wife. My first 
one did, or we'd be together now, and | 
wouldn’t be here at a brutal stage manager’s 
mercy. 

FRANK B. SLAMM (a co-quthor). Ha! ha! ha! 
There’s a bit of mine. There'll be one laugh, 
anyway. 

BLANCHE Back (featured in the billing). \’m 
afraid this is a dead one, dear. | wish I’d gone 
with Dillingham. 

GERALDINE Gosss. Yes; | had one rag 
number that might have landed, and that was 
grabbed for Birmingham, because her husband’s 
the musical director. But she hasn’t the range 
for it, and they’ll discover it. | wouldn’t take 
it now, if they begged me. Let the show fail! 
Did you find a flat? 

BLANCHE Back. Oh, my 
dear, I’m worn out looking. 
Anything with refrigeration 
below 130th Street is just 
plain robbery, and we've got 
to be on the Park, for the 
children. And then, in the 
only decent one | did find, 
they kicked at four dogs and 
the snake — and, my good- 
ness, he’s as gentle as a 
fawn and you can’t budge 
him from the radiator; but, 
of course, anything to pre- 
vent a person being suited. 
They -wanted us to re-deco- 
rate as well, which is ex- 
tortion, you know, but Fred 
said if we paid half it wouldn’t 
be so bad. I’m going to the 
owner himself after re- 
hearsal, because we must 
move before the piece opens. 
No one could stand two such 
strains. I’ve been taking 
bromides to make me sleep. 

Bitt BAWLER. You blonde 
next her in the stripe suit, 
keep on waving your flag 
till the music stops! Now, 
girls, how often must I re- 
peat to you, be gingery? 
Once again, or some of you’ll 
be able to see the opening 
from the front! 

Cecit Cary (leading man, 
and annoyed because the man- 
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agement declines to star bim until next season). 
They stole this music from everything written 
in the last ten..vears. Did my.uniform come 
yet? 

His. VALET. 
letters. 

(Delivers one pink and one mauve envelop.) 

Cecit Cary (reading). Hum — this is nice. 
Alice yelling for her alimony, as usual, and 
Clink won’t send my new evening clothes with- 
out a payment. The swine —after all I’ve 
done for him! I don’t know whether they’ll 
stand for another touch at the box-office or 
not. I wonder? 

Birt BAWLER. 
ing or at a conversazione? 
a cue when you hear one? 

Sapié Sxitter (elevating the skirt of ber 
walking-suit and the point of a tan shoe). Lemme 
see — oh, yes, | know — do | enter waltzing? 

(The orchestra plays the 
“vamp” of a lively air.) 

THE ComMeEDIAN (repeating the 
cue with a scowl). What she 
needs is a club. 

SapiE SKITTER (after singing 
one verse). Say, listen. You're 
either ahead of me or a jump 
behind. Other leaders follow 
me easy enough! 

Tue Musica Director. I’m 
playing the music as it’s writ- 
ten. 

G. W. Gasser (who wrote a 
song that has been sidetracked for 
a burlesque on the suffragette 
march to Albany). Wave they 
changed the time of “Up in the 
Moon with My Little Baboon”? 

Birt Bawcer. Miss Skitter, 
get off that chair! You'll have 
to go through your part prop- 


No; but there’s a couple of 


Miss Skitter, are you work- 
Or don’t you know 











erly. Do your resting at home. 
Sabie Sitter. My head 
aches — honest. 
Birt BAWLerR. 
sit down, then. 
Teopy Busy (employed to 
stage one song). Where’s the 
property-man? Send the elec- 
trician here! Any one using 
this chair? My name’s Busy! 
Vera Vorante. Oh, Ted, 
leave me do a couple of rag 





Huh! Well, 


steps, won’t you? You said 
you would, that night in 
Zack’s. 

Birt Bawter. Clear the 


I’m not through Busy. 


stage! 





Mann Le -. 
“*THEY SAY HE’S TERRIBLE 
IN HIS HOME LIFE’” 


A Dramatic Critic. Who are the two dark 
women in red? 

Bessie BENNELL. 
dance the tango. 

THe Press AGent. Those little Spanish 
ladies are right from Buenos Ayres. Can 
hardly speak a word of English. I located ’em 
at the dock by doing some dance steps, and 
one said, “Yo tambien, sefior,” and danced an 
answer, so | knew they were the ones. It made 
a bully story. 

Orta Popripa (privately). Did you write 
to pa, like I told you, not to buy the thrasher 
till we got more saved up? 

Bonita Popripa. Yup. 

Ben Bo.tsTeR (who answered a hurry call, 
after the second reading, to suggest improvement 
of an Alaskan burlesque of the annual Nome to 
Candle dog-team race). Say, Bill, Jones won’t 
do for the lead-dog part. He doesn’t seem to 

have any conception of how 
-to catch a fish in his teeth. 

I could do it — you could 

— but he’s awful. He won’t 
do, and you know I’m 
right, Bill. 

Mr. JONEs. 
my lip. 

Birt Bawter. Can’t 
you make some small sac- 
rifice for the sake of the 
comedy? 

Cecit Cary. The only 
bright gags I’ve got are 
what I suggested person- 
ally. And the music! No 
inspiration in it. 

Sabie Skitter. Why, | 
think it’s as good as those 
Germans do. The very night 
he met me, Mr. Stringem, who 
wrote all the lyrics except some 
of them, composed “Promise 
that You'll Telephone, Ione.” 
I’m going to dinner with him 
to-night. I’d like to find out 
what royalty he gets. 

ADELAIS ARVERNE. Birming- 
ham was half an hour late again 
to-day — but no fine because of 
being married to the leader! It’s 
two to five, any time it’s us, 
though. 

Bitt BAwWLEeR. Do you mind 
going over “The Only, Only 
Girl,” Miss Chomley? 

Tue Captain. Guard your- 
self, love. I ’ave your .tablet 
ready the moment you’re done. 


Podrida Sisters. They 


But it cuts 
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=D G. W. GASSER. 
Just a minute! How 
about my song? Cut 
out! | sit up a whole 
night over that, and 
it’s— 1 — they — 
where’s Mr. Phixit? 
Any one notice Phixit 
around? It’s lucky 
for me I have some 
newspaper friends 
that will burn this 
thing up at the pre- 
miére if my name’s 


“*NOT ONLY WORK 
ETERNALLY, BUT KEEP 
APOLOGIZING TO THE 

PEOPLE YOU'VE OF- 
FENDED AT EACH 
REHEARSAL’” 


not on the program! 
Yes, burn it up! 

HELOISE DE ABE- 
LARD. If it isn’t a 
very big hit I sha’n’t 
stick in a company 
where we climb two 
flights to dress, while the principals got every 
luxury. Only that I believe in one having 
a vocation, | wouldn’t have joined. Look 
at that dress Chomley’s wearing! I wouldn’t 
let my maid have one like it! I don’t believe 
her husband’s any more an earl’s brother than 
I am. 

Mr. BAWLER. 

THe ORIGINAL AUTHOR. 
ette? 

Mr. BAWLER. 


Mmw. PL sy. 


What’s the matter, O’Hara? 
Who plays Faun- 


Cut, to get the tango in. 

BLANCHE Biack. The Cahill show was a 
Picnic to this. Not only work eternally, 
but keep apologizing to the people you’ve 
offended at each rehearsal. Birmingham’s 
peeved now. 

Birt Baw er. Girls, girls’ You're sup- 
posed to be Spanish sefioritas, and half of you 
are turkey-trotting! Look at me. Any one 
gota veil? Thanks. (Drapes veil over bis bead, 
takes bunch of keys in left hand, silver cigarette- 


case in right, and dances.) Like this! Passion- 
ate, but languorous, and stamp your right feet! 
Snap your fingers! Imagine these keys and 
cigarettes are castanets — well, what are fou 
laughing at? 


HELOISE DE ABELARD. I’m not — I’m 
coughing. 

BERNICE DE Levy. I hate him, the big 
bully. 

Cora CARTERET. His middle name _ is 


Simon. Legree. 

VerRA VOLANTE. 
his home life. 

Bit Bawier. You little fat one in the 
back, step out here! Yes, you! I’m not going 
to harm you, kid—c’mere. Lift your foot 
like | do mine. See? Again! Once more! Oh, 
no! Sway yourself, like this. (To alert musical 
director.) Play that over, Paul. My dear child, 
I’m willing to 
be patient, 
but 

(The little fat 
one sobs.) 

AVoice. She 
does that in 


every show, to , 
get’em goin’. 
THE mT 


, a 


OrIGI- 4, 'ff 
NAL NV 
AUTHOR 


( scowl- 

ing at the 
typewritten 
copy of the 
piece). don't 
understand this 
at all. Have 
you switched 
the Baron’s bit 
with the auto- 
mobile to the 
second act? 

Bit Baw- 
LER. Cut out 
for the ice- 
skating scene. 
That’ll do, 
girls. Eh? 

A Dramatic 
Critic. Bill, is 
there any 
chance to get a 
young woman 
with a wonder- 
ful voice in 
here? She’s got 
a mother de- 


They say he’s terrible in 


















“*ONLY THAT | BELIEVE IN 
ONE HAVING A VOCATION, 
1 WOULDN'T HAVE JOINED’” 
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pendent on her, and she’s done some fine 
things in an amateur way. I realize it’s late, 
but if you could? 

Bit Bawter. | might later. Impossible 
at present. We open to-morrow night, man! 

A Dramatic Critic. It’s the first favor | 
ever asked of you, and I’ve plugged some sad 
affairs for your sake — but that'll be all right. 
Good day. 

THe Property-Man. 
for a grindstone. 

G. W. Gasser. Got just one second, Bill? 
What do you think of this for a moving-picture 
scenario? Sweet young wife sits under the 
grandfather clock in the hall, waiting for hus- 
band to return. She sleeps, and two burglars 
appear, and there’s a fine chance for acting, as, 
just as they’re taking her 
pearl rope, the clock strikes 
one —— 

Birt BAWLER. 
Which one? 

GERALDINE Gosss. You'd 
better take him to a doctor, 
dearie, for a boy that age 
ought to be heavier. Don’t 
let him have much candy, and 
give him lots of milk. 

BLANCHE Brack. Oh, he’s 
so mean lately! He'll hold his 
breath, you know, just to ag- 
gravate me, and Fred says | 
could train him if I wanted 
to. But if a child’s got to be 
dragged up on a dressing- 
room trunk, you’re lucky they 
don’t become perfect little 
hoodlums. And he won’t do 
his German. You see, we 
want him to be a dialect 
comedian, like his father. 

Sapieé SKITTER. Five-thirty, 
and me with a fitting at four- 
ten — and she won’t wait, no 
matter who it is. 

Tue LittLce FatOne. I’m 
sorry | done so bad, Mr. 
Bawler, but I'll get that tango 
step learned — honest, | will. 


He’s headin’ straight 


(yawning). 


+ we 
“* LEMME 





SEE—DO I ENTER 
WALTZING?*” 


Birt Bawter. That’s the spirit that gets 
there, my child. 

Maizie Montcomery. Did you hear that? 
She’ll have a couple of lines out of him yet. 

ADELAIS ARVERNE. I'll wager he doesn’t 
know she was dancing when Heinz only had 
one pickle. 

THe Captain. The car’s outside, 
Ready? You mustn’t overdo. 

VERONA CHOMLEY. Quite so, Horace. 


love. 


Oh 


—did you match the ribbon and order my 
gold boots? 
THe Captain. Rawthuh. I’ll carry Fido, love. 
GERALDINE Gosss (rebearsing). 
wins my love must bear a title, sir! 
Cecit Cary (as the Baron). 
are mine! 


But who 


Amberola, you 
For I am not a humble student, as 
you thought, my dainty flower, 
but Heinrich, Baron of Blus- 
sledorf! 

THe Cuorus (singing and 
waving imaginary cups). Hail 
to — our lord the Bar-on! Hail 
to — his hap-py bride! Hail — 
hail — to — our — lord — the 
—Bar-on! Hip— hip — 
hooray! 

Jimmy Situ (a chorus man). 
I got to connect with a ham- 
burger sandwich. Goin’ my 
way? 

ADELAIS ARVERNE. A party 
is waiting for me. 

BLANCHE Biack. We can 
both take the subway as soon 
as | get those sausages. Fred 
will eat them, though he knows 
the effect on him; but no one 
can argue with a man. 


GERALDINE Gosss. Of 
course not. 
THE ComebDIAN. Guess I’ll 


drop down to the Players and 
feed. Got a match? 

Bitt Baw Ler. | think we'll 
put it over, but it’s going to 
be a hard scratch. Ladies and 
gentlemen, ten o'clock in the 
morning, and kindly be bere! 


rT. >> 








The Disillusions of Flossie, a new appearance of Helen Green Van Campen’s wonderful 


telephone girl, will be published in the June MCCLURE’S — out May 15 
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In the April number David Levinsky told of bis miserable childhood in the Russian Pale; the 
stoning to death of bis mother by Christian hoodlums; bis desperate efforts to obtain an education; l 
and his strange love-affair with a young Russian girl who supplied him with money to take passage to 
America. Wéaith twenty-nine cents in bis pocket he landed in Battery Park and set forth up Broadway 
in search of new fortunes. The following article describes bis struggle to gain a foothold in New York. 


TOOK up peddling immediately after my career. Accordingly | dropped peddling as soon 
arrival in America. I threw myself into as-I could. But it so happened that by this | 
it with great zeal, but with discouraging very step, by my giving up “business” and ulti- 
results. People told me that | lacked mately learning a mechanical trade, | drifted 
dash, pluck, tenacity; that | was not wide- into the peculiar conditions under which it was 
awake enough in trying to head off competitors, natural for me to achieve business success. 
not thick-skinned enough to be a nuisance to At first, however, things went rather badly 
passers-by; that I was too prone to fall into a with me. Hunger was anything but a rare 
reverie over my basket, as if it were a volume experience. Nor was it an unusual practice 
of the Talmud. People were continually buzz- for me to steal a night’s sleep in an express 
ing into my ear that I should never make a wagon. Yet | would rather have died of priva- 
successful business man. Well, their predic- tion than turn to Mr. Even for assistance. 
tions were not destined to come true. Nearly two years went by. I was employed 
However, at the period in question | agreed as a helper in a private Hebrew school, where 
with them that I was unsuited to a business the Amerigan-born pupils found a pastime in 
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pulling my nose and 
making game of my 
foreign origin. | 
worked in the cellar 
ofa man who 
dill Nickles to grocers, 
in a Hebrew _ book- 
store, and in a fish- 


sold 


store. | was taken 
to a Connecticut 
farm, where I| was 


employed in the 
double capac ity of 
farm-hand and reader 
to a blind old woman. 
Next | worked in a 
boarding-house in the 
Catskills, and when | 
returned to New York 
I went back to my 
former job in the fish- 
store. Whenever I 
think of the hardships 
| suffered during this 
period, they appear to 
me as something bear- 
ing on my sense of 
smell — as the strong 
odors of raw fish and 
dill pickles. 

One Friday evening 
in midsummer, as | 
walked through Grand 
Street, a dandified- 
looking young man 
rushed at me with an 
exuberant “‘How are 
your” in English. He 
was dressed in the 
height of the summer 
fashion. 

He 


to me, 


familiar 
was at 


k 1 »ked 
but | 


“Don’t you know me 
The 


It was Gitelson. 
away. 


“You didn’t recognize 
with a triumphant snicker, pulling out his cuffs 
so as to flaunt their dazzling 
buttons. 

He asked me what | was 
doing, but he was more in- 
terested in telling me about 
himself. 
tractor who picked him up 











near 





? 6Try 


turned out to be a skinflint 
and a slave-driver. 
started him on five dollars 


LITERALLY 
THREE 
BUNDLES OF 
CLOAKS FOR A BED" 


DAY AND 
HOURS’ 


“I TOILED AT MY MACHINE 
NIGHT, SNATCHING TWO OR 
SLEEP AT DAWN WITH SOME 
HALF-FINISHED 


locate him. 
to remember!” 
change took my breath 


a loss to 





a week for work the 
market price of which 
was more than thirty. 
So Gitelson left him 
as soon as he realized 
his real worth, and he 
had been making good 
wages ever since. Be- 
ing a good tailor, he 
was much sought 
after, and, although 
the trade had two 
long slack seasons, he 
always had plenty to 
do. He told me he 
was in a hurry, be- 
cause he was on his 
way to attend adance; 
yet he went on de- 
scribing the picnics, 
balls, and excursions 
he attended, the suc- 
cess he had with girls. 

Afterhehad bragged 
his fill, he invited me 
to have a glass of 
soda with him. There 
was a soda-stand on 
the next corner, and 
when we reached it | 
paused, but he pulled 
me away. 

“Come on,” he said 
disdainfully. “We'll go 
into a drug-store; or, 
better still, let’s go to 
an ice-cream parlor.”’ 

This | hesitated to 
do because of my un- 
presentable appear- 
ance and fishy smell, 
and when he divined 


the cause of my emBarrassment he was touched. 

Then he fell to questioning me about 
. ,. . 

affairs with such unfeigned concern that | told 


my 


him that whole cheerless story of my two years’ 


me, did your” he said, life in America. 


That cloak con- ing manufacturer. 


Castle Garden had 


He had 





The upshot of our meeting was that he intro- 
duced me to a machine operator in a cloak shop, 
and paid him ten dollars as a tuition fee for 
teaching me the trade. 

Thus it was that I came to be initiated into 
the line of enterprise in which | am now a lead- 


The time I speak of —the late ’80’s and early 
‘90's —is connected with an exceedingly impor- 
tant and interesting chapter in the history of 
the American cloak business. 


Hitherto in the 
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control of Ger- 
man Jews, it 
was now begin- 
ning to pass into 
the hands of 
their Russian 
co-religionists, 
the change be- 
ing effected 
under peculiar 
conditions, that 
were destined 
to lead to a stu- 
pendous devel- 
opment of the 
industry. If the 
average Amer- 
ican woman is 
to-day dressed 
infinitely better 
than she was 2 
quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and if 
she is now easily 
the best-dressed 
average woman 
in the world, 
the fact is due, 
in a large 
measure, to 
the change | 
speak of. 

The transi- 
tion was inevi- 
table. While 
the manufac- 
turers were Ger- 
man Jews, their 
contractors and 
operators were 
Yiddish-speaking immigrants from Russia or 
Galicia, Austria. Although the former were of 
a superior commercial civilization, it was, after 
all, a case of Greek meeting Greek; and, just be- 
cause they represented a superior commercial 
civilization, they were doomed to be-beaten. 

The German manufacturers were the pioneers 
of the industry in America. It was a new 
industry, in fact, scarcely twenty years old. 
Formerly, and as late as the ’70’s, women’s 
cloaks and jackets were little known in this 
country. Shawls were worn. What few cloaks 
were seen on women of means~and fashion 
were imported from Germany. But the number 
grew. So, gradually, some German-American 
merchants and an American shawl firm be- 
thought themselves of manufacturing these 
garments at home. The industry progressed, 
the new-born great Russian immigration—a 























“*T HEAR YOU ARE TALKING 
SHE SAID DOMINEERINGLY. 








child of the 
massacres of 
1881 and 1882 
— bringing the 
needed army of 
tailors for it. 
There was big 
money in the 
cloak business, 
and it would 
have been un- 
natural if some 
of these tailors 
had not, sooner 
or later, begun 
to think of 
starting on their 
own hook. At 
first, as we shall 
see, it was a 
hard struggle. 
The American 
business world 
was slow to ap- 
preciate the 
commercial pos- 
sibilities which 
these new-com- 
ers represented, 
but the great 
strike of 1893 
opened to my 
fellow country- 
men the oppor- 
tunities that 
fate had been 
withholding 
from them. 

It was in this 
transition in the 
American business world that I saw my chance, 
and bent my energies toward seizing it. 


BUSINESS WITH MY HUSBAND,’ 


‘WHAT IS IT ALL ABOUT?’” 


The Ghetto’s Clamor for Education 


But previously to that, during my first four 
years in the United States, my dreams were in 
the direction of a profes- 
sional or scientific career. 
Hundreds of immigrants of 
my type were studying in 
American colleges, or pre- 
paring to do so. Many a 
Jewish tailor or peddler 
sent his son to the Col- 
lege of the City of New 
York; thousands of our 
working-men, illiterate at 
home, were spending their 
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evenings learning English, improving their 
minds. 

The Ghetto rang with a clamor for education. 
What could have been more natural than that 
1, Talmudic scholar that | was, should entertain 
visions of a glorious future as a professor of 
mathematics or physiology? Indeed, while, at 
home, I had never learned to speak or read Rus- 
sian, | could understand an English editorial 
before | had spent two years in America. | 
pictured myself revisiting Russia a few years 
later, my fame preceding me. How would 
Sonya meet me? What would she say to the 
once bashful, insignificant creature she conde- 
scendingly allowed to love her? 

I went religiously to night school, and | picked 
up a good deal of book knowledge. I was far 
from being the crude, densely ignorant man | 
was when | arrived in Hoboken four years before. 
Still greater was the fund of practical wisdom 
that I had obtained. Indeed, those four years 
were richer in experience than the previous ten 
years of my life. I looked back upon my 
“greenhorn” days with contempt. I seemed to 
be quite another man now. I was forever con- 
gratulating myself upon my coming to America. 

The Regents’ examinations were not exacting 
in those days. | could easily have prepared to 
pass them for “counts” enough to admit me to 
a school of medicine, law, or civil engineering; 
but | aimed higher than a mere “count educa- 
tion.” | was going to college. 

As a source of livelihood during my college 
career, | expected to join the army of private 
instructors who gave lessons to Yiddish-speaking 
working people or peddlers; or perhaps I might 
be lucky enough to enlist the interest of a cer- 
tain Maecenas, a German Jew who financed 
many a struggling college student of the Ghetto. 

Nor was | free from visions of a “college 
match” — that ts, of becoming engaged to some 
factory girl who earned good wages and would 
be willing to support me through college. This 
form of matrimonial arrangement is quite com- 
mon among a certain class of young people in 
the Jewish. districts of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. Alliances of this sort naturally 
tend to widen the intellectual chasm between the 
two parties to the contract, and often result in 
some of the tragedies or comedies which fill the 
swift-flowing life of American Ghettos. But 
the ambition to be the wife of a doctor, lawyer, 
or dentist is too strong in some of our girls to 
be quenched by a consideration of the risks 
involved. 

One of the young women | had in mind was 
a cloak-finisher named Gussie, who was known 
to have a snug little account in the savings-bank. 
It was for a marriage portion she was saving; 





but she was doing it so strenuously that she 
stinted herself the expense of a decent dress or 
hat or the price of a ticket to a ball, picnic, or 
dancing class. The result was that while she 
was pinching and scrimping herself to pave the 
way to her marriage, she barred herself, by this 
very process, from contact with possible suitors. 
From time to time she gave some of her money 
to a poor brother or needy relative,— for, in- 
deed, she was exceedingly affectionate and kind- 
hearted,— and then she tried to make up for it 
by saving with more ardor than ever. , 

“| have a fellow for you,” I once said to her, 
under the guise of pleasantry. “Something 
fine.” 

“Who is it — yourself?” she asked quickly. 

“You have guessed it right.” 





“Have I? Then tell your fellow to go to all 
the black devils.” 
“e Why?” . 


“Oh, let him first learn to make a living.” 
“Tf 1 could go to college i 
“You want me to pay your bills, do you?” 
“Wouldn’t you like to be the wife of a doc- 
tor? You would take rides in my carriage ‘i 

‘““You mean I would pay for the carriage, and 
have to start a breach-of-promise case against 
the doctor. You'll have to look for a bigger 
fool than |.” 

Still, | thought she rather liked me, and | 
harbored vague hopes that some day, when | 
saw fit to press my suit more energetically, she 
might yield. 

Meanwhile I worked with might and main at 
my books, as well as at my sewing-machine. 
My own savings grew apace and my inclination 
to forgo things increased in proportion. When 
it lacked but a few dollars of two hundred, | 
all but starved myself to accelerate the comple- 
tion of the round sum. It was not the love of. 
money that actuated me. As the reader will 
have occasion to see, there is nothing of the 
miser in me. Rather, it was that intensity of 
purpose which, | think, is one of the salient 
traits of my character. 

| expected to continue working and saving 
until | had five hundred dollars, by which time, 
I figured, | should be ready to take the college 
examination. But the fates decreed otherwise. 

| have mentioned the ignorant tailors who set 
up as manufacturers and met with success. 
One of these was Meyer Nodelman, a son of the 
old couple with whom I lodged. His mother — 
a bewigged, pudgy little woman with a whining 
voice — was forever telling people how she, her 
sister, and her niece had turned out their pockets 
and pawned their jewelry to help him start in 
business. 

‘He only had one hundred and eighty dollars 
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of his own, and I scraped together nearly twice as 
much,” she boasted, in her whimpering intona- 
tions. “Depend upon it, it was his mother’s 
money that brought good luck into the business. 
He’s now worth a hundred thousand — may 


Speaking of business, she once interrupted 
herself with: 

“‘My son says that when a man has a credit 
face, people will trust him, whether he is really 
honest or not. They just can’t help it, says 





no evil eye my son. 
strike him! There is 
God forbid | | something 
should be- like witch- 
grudge him craft in a 
his good for- face of that 
tune. True, kind, he 
he is a bit of says.” 

a hog; but That was 


what is a 
mother’s 
heart good 
for, unless it 
knows how 
to forget and 
forgive? 
Anyhow, his 
wife — may 
the plague 
carry her off, 
O Thou Lord 
of the uni- 
verse! —she 
is amuch big- 
ger hog than 
he. At heart 
he’s really a 
piece of silk, 
you know. 
But she— 
why, she is a 
regular mur- 
deress. She 
always was; 
but since 
Meyer went 
into manu- 








before | met 
her son, and 
before I 
knew that | 
was destined 
to be a busi- 
ness man. 
The term 
“credit face” 
struck me as 
amusing, and 
became em- 
bedded in 
my memory. 
Later on, in 
the course of 
my com- 
mercial ca- 
reer, | had 
many an oc- 
casion to 
think of it 
and to take 
it rather seri- 
ously. 

* Ansel Chai- 
kin, the cloak 
designer of 








facturing 
there is no 
talking to her 
at all. The 
airs she is giving herself! And all because she 
was born in America! As if I didn’t know her 
mother was a servant-maid in Warsaw! May the 
servant-maid’s daughter be serving the worms 
in her grave!” 

She idolized her son. She never wearied of 
discussing him. As, in his crude, illiterate way, 
he was a thinker and somewhat given to philos- 
ophizing, she was continually quoting him. 
“My son says,” was a phrase one heard from 
her so often that her tenement-house neighbors 
would sometimes refer to her as “‘ Mrs. My-Son- 
Says.” 


“| MADE A NEW ATTEMPT TO SUBMIT THE CONTENTS OF MY 
BUNDLE FOR HIS INSPECTION, BUT HE MADE A GESTURE 
OF DISGUST AND WITHDREW” 





the factory in 
which I was 
employed, ex- 
cited a pecu- 
liar interest in me. He was an ignorant tailor, 
as illiterate as my landlady’s son, but a 
born artist in his line. It was largely to 
Ansel Chaikin’s skill that the firm, which was 
doing exceedingly well, owed the beginning of 
its success. It was the common talk among 
the “hands” of the factory that his Ameri- 
canized copies of French models found special 
favor with the buyer of a certain large de- 
partment-store, and that this alone gave the 
house a considerable volume of business. He 
was a Russian, like myself, while Manheimer 
Brothers, our two employers, were German 
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Americans. All that 
this really wonderful 
designer received was 
forty-five dollars a 
week. 

One day, as | 
gazed at him while | 
was waiting for some 
new work, I ex- 
claimed to myself: 
“What a fool!” 

He appeared to 
me in a new light, as 
the willing victim of 
downright robbery. It seemed obvious that 
the Manheimers could not do without him; 
that he was in a position to dictate terms 
to them, even to make them accept him 
as a third partner. And once the matter had 
presented itself to me in that light, it somehow 
began to vex me. It got on my nerves, as 
though it were an affair of my own. | compli- 
mented myself upon my keen sense of justice; 
but, in reality, that was my name for my dis- 
gust with Chaikin’s passivity, and for the feel- 
ing of envy which the rapid ascent of the firm 
aroused in me. I begrudged them the money 
they were making through his efficiency. 

My projected college career gradually slid to 
the background. It grew remote and vague. 
I could not think of anything except a cloak 








business with Chaikin and myself as_pro- 
prietors. The notion literally haunted me. 
Chaikin became the center of the universe 
for me. I was continually eyeing him, listen- 


ing for his voice, scrutinizing his look, his 
gestures, his clothes. 

He was an_ insignificant-looking man of 
thirty-two, with an almost cadaverous face and 
a very prominent Adam’s apple. He was not 
a prepossessing man, by any means, but his 
bluish eyes had a charming look of boy-like 
softness and dreaminess, and his smile was even 
more childlike than his look. He dressed with 
scrupulous neatness, and rather pretentiously, 
as behooved his occupation; but this would 
scarcely have prevented one from telling him 
for a tailor from some poor town in Russia. 

One Sunday morning | betook myself to a 
certain block of new tenement-houses, in the 
neighborhood of East 110th Street and Central 
Park, the new quarter of the more prosperous 
Russian Jews. Chaikin had recently moved 
into one of these houses, and it was to call on 
him that | had made my way from downtown. 
| found him in the dining-room, playing on an 
accordion, while his wife, who had answered 
my knock at the door, was busy in the kitchen. 

He scarcely knew me. | found him a poor 


talker and a very uninteresting companion. He 


answered mostly in monosyllables, or with 
mute gestures, often accompanied by his child- 
like grin or by a perplexed stare of his soft 
bluish eyes. 

Gradually I gave the conversation a more 
When, 


personal turn. somewhat flushed, | 

















“MANY A JEWISH PEDDLER SENT HIS SON 
TO COLLEGE” 








finatly hinted at my plan, he shrank with an 
air of confusion. 

At this juncture his wife made her appearance, 
followed by their eight-year-old boy. Chaikin 
looked relieved. 
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“I hear you are talking business,” she said, 
summarily taking possession of the situation. 
“What is it all about?” 

Completely taken aback by her domineering 
manner, I tried to escape in embarrassed banter. 

“You have scared me so,” I said, “I can’t 
speak. I’ll tell you everything. That’s just 
what brings me here. Only 
let me first catch my breath 
and take a look at your 
stalwart little man of a boy.” 

Her grave face relaxed into 
an involuntary smile. 

What struck me most in 
her was the startling resem- 
blance she bore to her hus- 
band. The two looked like 
brother and sister rather 
than like husband and wife. 

“You must be relatives,” 
I observed, for something. 
pleasant to say, and put my 
foot in it. 

“Not at all,” she replied, 
with a frown. 

To win: back her good 
graces I proceeded to ex- 
amine Maxie, her boy, in 
spelling. The stratagem had 
the desired effect. 

We got down to business 
again. When she heard my 
plan, she paused to survey 
me. | felt a sinking at the 
heart. I interpreted her 
searching look as saying: 
“The nerve this snoozer 
has!” But I was mistaken. 
Her pinched, sallow face 
grew tense with excitement as 
she said with. coy eagerness: 

“How can we tell if your 
plan amounts to anything? 
If you gave us an idea of how 
much you could put up ” 

“It would not require a 
million,” | hazarded. 

“A million! Who talks 
about millions! Still, it would 
take a good deal of capital 
to start a factory that 
should be something like.”’ 

“There'll be no trouble 
about money,” I parried, fighting shy of the 
more imposing term “capital” which made my 
paltry two hundred dollars still paltrier. 

“There is money and money,” she answered, 
with furtive glances at me. “A nickel is also 
money.” 

















“*“DON'T YOU KNOW 


“| am not speaking of nickels, of course.” 

“| should say not. It’s a matter of thou- 
sands of dollars.” 

I was dumfounded, but instantly recovered 
my composure. 


“Of course,” I assented. ‘“‘At the same time, 


it depends on a good many things.” 





ME? TRY TO REMEMBER.’ IT WAS GITELSON!” 


“Still, you ought to give us some idea how 
much you could put in. Is it — is it, say, fif- 
teen thousand?” 

That she should not deem it unnatural for a 
young man of my status to be able to raise a 
sum of this size was partly due to her utter lack 
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of experience, partly to an impression prevalent 
among people of her class that “nothing is im- 
possible in the land of Columbus,” as our women 
often call America. 

I pretended to grow thoughtful, with an effect 
of making computations. I even produced a 
piece of paper and a pencil and indulged in some 
sham figuring. At last I said: 

“Well, | can’t as yet tell you exactly how 
much. As I have said, it depends on certain 
things, but it'll be all right. Besides, money 
is really not the most important part in a scheme 
of this kind. A man of brains and a hustler 
will make a lot of money, while a booby will 
lose a lot. There are others who want to go 
into business with me. Only I know Mr. 
Chaikin is an honest man, and that’s what | 
value more than anything else. | hate to take 
up with people of whom I can’t be sure, you 
know. There is another fine designer who is 
anxious to form a partnership with me, but | 
said to myself: ‘I must first see if I could not 
get Mr. Chaikin interested.’ ” 

Mrs. Chaikin tried to guess who that other 
designer was, but | pleaded, mysteriously, that 
| was not at liberty to divulge his name. 

“| won’t tell anybody,” she assured me, in a 
flutter of curiosity. 

“|. know you won't, but I can’t. It would 
do him an injury if the matter leaked out.” 

“But, I tell you, | won’t say a word to any- 
body — strike me dumb if I do!” 

“1 can’t, Mrs. Chaikin,” | besought her. 

“Don’t bother,” her husband commanded 
her impatiently. “‘A woman will be a woman!” 

| went on to describe the “wonders” that the 
firm of Chaikin and Levinsky should do. Mrs. 
Chaikin’s eyes glittered. 1 held her spellbound. 

Children often act as a barometer of their 
parents’ moods; so, when I had finished and 
little Maxie stepped up close to me and tacitly 
invitéd me to fondle him, | 
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The image of Gussie crossed my brain. That 
her dower amounted to two thousand was ex- 
ceedingly doubtful, but | thought it might be 
more than one thousand, and, in my despair, 
this sum lured me irresistibly. I betook my- 
self to her lodgings that very afternoon. It 
was an extremely warm evening, although it 
was only the early part of June, but I knew 
that | should find her at home. Going out of 
a Sunday required presentable clothes, which 
she did not possess. She was saving for her 
dower with her usual intensity. 

I was not mistaken; I found her on the stoop, 
in a crowd of women and children. 

“‘| must speak to you, Gussie,” I said, as she 
descended to the sidewalk to meet me. “Let’s 
go somewhere. | have something very impor- 
tant to say to you.” 

“Is it again something about your studying 
to be a smart man at my expense?” she 
asked, rather good-naturedly. 

“No, no; not at all. It’s something alto- 
gether different, Gussie.’ 

The nervous emphasis with which I said it 
piqued her interest. Without going upstairs 
for her hat, she took me to the Grand Street 
dock, not many blocks away. The best spots 
were already engaged, but we found one that 
suited our purpose better than the water-edge 
would have done. It was a secluded nook where 
I could give the rein to my eloquence. 

I told her of my talk with the Chaikins, omit- 
ting the names, but inventing details and bits 
of “local color” calculated to appeal to my 
listener’s imagination and business sense. She 
followed my story with an air of stiff aloofness; 
but this only added fuel to the fervor with which 
I depicted the opportunity before me. 

“It is a great chance, Gussie,” | said. 
“It would be an awful thing if | had to let 
it slip out of my hand.” 

That what I wanted was her 


’ 





knew that I had made a favor- 
able impression on his mother. 

| was detained for dinner. | 
played with Maxie, gave him 
problems in arithmetic, went 
into ecstasies over his “cute- 
I had a feeling that the 
way to Mrs. Chaikin’s heart was 
through Maxie, but I took good 
care not to overact my part. 

| came away from the Chai- 
kins’ with the impression that if 
| could raise two or three thou- 
sand dollars | might be able, by 


ness.” 





means of per- 


severance and diplomacy, toachieve my purpose. 
But | might as well undertake to get two or 
three million. . 








dower (with herself as an un- 
avoidable appendage) went 
without saying. It was im- 
plied as a matter of course. 
“How much would your great 
designer want you to invest?” 
she asked, with an air of one 
guided by mere curiosity, and 
with a touch of irony into the 
bargain. 
“A couple of thousand dol- 
lars might do, | suppose.” 
“A couple of thousand dol- 
lars!” she said lukewarmly. “Tell your great 
designer he is riding too high a horse.” 
“Still, in order to start a decent business —” 
I said, throwing a covert glance at her. 
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“Cloak factories have been started with a 
good deal less,” she snapped back. 

“On Division Street, perhaps.’ 

“And what do you fellows expect to do — 
start on Broadway?” 

“Well, it takes some money to get started 
even on Division Street.” 

“Not two thousand. 
for a good deal less.” 


ok 


It has been done 


There was a pause. 

“Well, Gussie?” I mustered courage to de- 
mand. 

“You don’t want me to give you an answer 
right off, do you? Things like that are not de- 
cided in a hurry.” 

We went on to discuss the project and some 
indifferent topics. It was rapidly growing 

dark. Looming 





“1 know; but, still 
—I am sure a fel- 
low must have some 
money.” 

“It depends upon 
what you call some.” 

It was the same kind 
of fencing contest as 
that which I had had 
with Mrs. Chaikin. | 
was sounding Gussie’s 
purse, as the design- 
er’s wife had mine. 
Finally she took me 
in hand for a severe 
cross-examination. 
She was obviously 
interested. I contra- 
dicted myself on some 
minor points, but, 
upon the whole, | 
stood the test well. 

“If it is all as you 
say,” she finally de- 
clared, “there seems 
to be something in it.” 

“Gussie!” I said 
tremulously, “there is 
a chance for us ss 

“Wait,” she inter- 
rupted me, suddenly 
bethinking herself of 











through the thicken- 
ing dusk, somewhat 
diagonally across the 
dock from us, was the 
figure of a young fel- 
low with his head 
reclining on the shoul- 
der of a young wo- 
man. A little farther 
off and nearer to the 
water, I could discern 
a white shirtwaist in 
the embrace of a dark 


coat. A song made 
itself heard. It was 
“After the Ball is 


Over,” one of the sen- 
timental songs of that 
day. ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-aye” followed, a 
tune usually full of 
joyous snap and go, 
but now performed in 
a subdued, brooding 
tempo, tinged with 
sadness. It rang in a 
girlish soprano, the 
rest of the crowd lis- 
tening silently. By 
this time the gloom 
was so dense that the 
majority of us could 








a new point. “If he not see the singer, 
is as great a designer «my pack SEEMED TO GROW HEAVIER wit Which enhanced the 
as you say he is, and EACH BLOCK THAT I WALKED, AND mystery of her mel- 


he works for a big sO DID 


firm, how: is it, then, 
that he can’t find a partner with big money? 

“He could, any number of them, but he has 
confidence in me. He says he would much 
rather start with me on two thousand than 
with somebody else on twenty. He thinks | 
should make an excellent business man, and that 
between the two of us we should make a great 
success of it. Money is nothing — so he says 
— money can be made; but, with a fool of an 
outside man, even more than twenty thousand 
dollars might go up in smoke.” 

“That’s so,” Gussie assented musingly. 


” 


* Division Street is on the lower East Side of New York 





MY HEART” 


ody, the charm of her 
young voice. Pres- 
ently other voices joined in, all in the same 
meditative, somewhat doleful rhythm. Gayer 
strains would have sounded sacrilegiously out 
of tune with the darkling glint of the river, 
with the mysterious plash of its waves against 
the bobbing bulkheads of the pier, with the 
starry enchantment of the passing ferry-boats, 
with the love-enraptured solemnity of the 
spring night. 

I had not the heart even to think of business, 
much less to talk it. We fell silent, both of us, 
listening to the singing. Poor Gussie! She 
was not a pretty girl, and she did not interest 
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me in the least. Yet at this moment I| was 
drawn to her. The brooding, plaintive tones 
which resounded round us had a bewitching 
effect on me. It filled me with yearning; it 
filled me with love. Gussie 


too young, too. | am afraid of you. I am a plain 
girl and you are educated. | must look for my equal. 
If | married you, both of us would be sorry for it. 
Excuse me, and I wish you well. Please don’t come 
to see me any more. - Gussie. 





was a woman to me now. 
My hand sought hers. It 
was an honest proffer of 
endearment, for my soul 
was praying for commun- 
ion with hers. 

She withdrew her hand. 

“This should not be 
done in a hurry, either,” 
she explained pensively. 

“Gussie! Dear Gussie!” 
I said sincerely, though not 
unaware of the temporary 
nature of my feelings. 

“Don’t!” she implored 
me. There was something 
in her plea that seemed 
to say: “You know you 
don’t care for me. It’s only my money that 
has brought you here. Alas! It is not my lot 
to be loved for my own sake.” 

Her unspoken words broke my heart. 

“Gussie! I swear to you, you’re dear to me. 
Can’t you believe me?” 

The singing night was too much for her. 
She yielded to my arms. There were pas- 
sionate embraces and kisses.. | felt that her 
thin, dried-up lips were not to my taste, yet 
I continued to kiss them with unfeigned 
fervor. 

The singing echoed dolefully. We remained 
in our secluded nook until hunger woke us 
from our trance. I took her home. When we 
reached a tiny square crowded with express 
wagons, we paused to kiss once more, and when 
we found ourselves in front of her crowded 
stoop, the vigorous hand-clasp with which | 
took my leave was symbolic of another kiss. 
| went away without discovering the size of her 
hoard. 

As I trudged along through the swarming, 
sweltering streets on my way home, the pre- 
dominant feeling in my heart was one of phys- 
ical distaste. Poor thing! | felt that marrying 
her was out of the question. 

Nevertheless | went to see her the very next 
morning. She was not at home. Her land- 
lady handed me a letter. It was in Yiddish. 


Mr. Levinsky [it read]: | do not write this myself, 
for | can not write, and | do not want you to think 


that | want to make believe that | can. A man is 
writing it for me for ten cents. | am telling him the 
words, and he is writing just as | tell him. It was 
all a mistake. You know what | mean. | don’t 


You are too smart for me, and 


care to marry you. 





The message left me with 
a feeling of shame, sadness, 
and commiseration. Dur- 
ing that evening and the 
forenoon of the following 
day I was badly out of 
spirits. My scheme ap- 
peared to me in its most 
unfavorable aspects. But 
during the lunch hour 
Chaikin asked me to call at 
his house in the evening, 
and Gussie’s letter vanished 
from my memory. I was 
once more absorbed in my 
project. 

| spent the evening at 
the designer’s house. | 
became a frequent visitor there. Sometimes 
Mrs. Chaikin would invite me to supper; once 
or twice we spent Sunday together. As for little 
Maxie, he invariably hailed my appearance 
with joy. I was really fond of him, and was 
glad of it, but | showed my attachment more de- 
monstratively than | should have done under 
other circumstances. 

At last | was resolved to act. It was the 
height of the season for winter orders, and I de- 
cided to take time by the forelock. 

One day, when | called at the designer’s, and 
Mrs. Chaikin asked me for news (alluding to 
the thousands I was supposed to be expecting) 
I said: ; 

“Well, I have rented a shop.” 

“Rented a shop?” 

“That’s what I did. It’s no use missing the 
season. If a fellow wants to do something, 
there is nothing for it but to go to work and do 
it, else he is doomed to be a slave all his life.” 

When I added that the shop was on Division 
Street, her face fell. 

“But what difference does it make where it 
is?’”’ | argued, with studied vehemence. “It’s 
only a place to make samples in — for a start.” 

“Mr. Chaikin is not going into a wee bit of a 
business like that. No, sir.”’ 

In the course of our many discussions it had 
often happened that, after overruling me with 
great finality, she would easily yield to my point 
of view. I hoped that would be the case in the 
present instance. 

“Don’t be so hasty,” I said, with a smile. 
“Wait till you know a little more about the 
arrangement.” 
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And, dropping into the Talmudic singsong 
which usually comes back to me when my 
words assume an argumentative character, | 
proceeded: 

“In the first place, | don’t want Mr. Chaikin 
to leave the Manheimers— not yet. They 
must not get wind of it. Leave that to me. 
Well, all I want is some samples to go around 
the stores with. The rest will come easy. 
We'll make things hum — see if we don’t.” 

“But you haven’t even told us how much 
you can put in,”’ she blurted out excitedly. 


for two sewing-machines was two dollars. A 
large second-hand table for designing and cut- 
ting, and some old chairs, cost me some twelve 
dollars more, leaving me a balance of over one 
hundred dollars. 

Before renting the premises for our prospec- 
tive shop, | had withdrawn my two hundred 
dollars from the savings-bank and deposited it 
in a small Canal Street bank, where I opened a 
check account. 

“Once | am to play the part of a manu- 
facturer, it wouldn’t do to pay bills in cash,”’ 





“As much as will be necessary. But what’s | said to myself. “I must pay in checks, and 
the use of do it like 
dumping a one to the 
big lot at manner 
once? Many born.” 

a big busi- At this the 
ness has Pi magic word 


failed, while 
firms that 
started in a 
modest way 
have worked 
themselves 
up. Why 
should Mr. 
Chaikin be- 
gin by risk- 
ing his posi- 
tion? Why? 
Why?” 

The long 
and short of 
it is that 
Mrs. Chai- 
kin became 
enthusiastic 
for my Di- 
vision Street 
shop, and 
the next day 
her husband 
took two 
hours off to 
accompany 
me to the 
jobber’s, 
where we 
bought fifty 
dollars’ 
worth of 
woolens 

The rent 
for the shop 
was thirty 








“credit 
loomed in 
letters of 


gold before 
me. I was 


aware of 
the fascina- 
tion of 
check-books; 
so, being 
armed with 
one, I ex- 
pected to be 
able to buy 
things, in 
some cases 
at least, 
without 
having to 





pay for 
them at 
once. Be- 


sides, my 
bank might 
be induced 
to grant me 
a foan. 
Then, too, 
one might 
issue a check 
before he 
had the 
amount to 
his credit, 
and thereby 
gain a day’s 
time. There 





dollars a 
month. One 
month’s rent 


“HE LOOKED ME OVER FROM HEAD TO FOOT. 
PRETTY RELIABLE,’ HE SAID AT LAST. 








seemed to 
be a world 
of possibili- 


‘WELL, YOU 
‘I GUESS PLL TRUST 
YOU THE GOODS FOR THIRTY DAYS’” 


LOOK 
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ties in the long narrow book in my breast 
pocket. I was ever conscious of its presence. 

I have a vivid recollection of the feeling of 
elation with which | drew my first check (in 
payment of the thirty dollars as the first month’s 
rent for our prospective cloak factory). Hu- 
manity seemed to have become divided into 
two distinct classes — those who paid their ob- 
ligations in cash and those who paid them 
in checks. 

Chaikin made up half a dozen sample gar- 
ments. I took them to the department-store 
to which Manheimer Brothers catered; but the 
buyer of the cloak department would not so 
much as let me untie my bundle. He was a 
middle-aged man (women buyers were rare in 
those days), an Irish American of commanding 
figure. After sweeping me with a glance of 
cold curiosity, he waved me aside. My Russian 
name and my appearance were evidently against 
me. | tried other department-stores — with the 
same result. The larger business world of the 
city had not yet learned to take the Russian 
Jew seriously as a factor in advanced commerce. 
The buyer of the cloak department in the last 
big store | visited was an American Jew, a little 
fellow all a-glitter with neatness. 1 unpacked 
my goods and was about to show. him one 
of Chaikin’s jackets, when he checked me. 

“Suppose we gave you an order for five hun- 
dred jackets to be delivered at a certain date. 
How could we be sure you would deliver them?” 

Before | had time to answer, he asked me 
how long I| had been in this country. When | 
told him, he complimented me on my English. 
I was sure it meant business. I was thrilled. 

“Have you got a shop?” he further ques- 
tioned. “How many hands do you employ?” 

“Seventy-five.” 

“Well, well. What’s your rating?” 

The question was only dimly comprehensible 
to me; so, for an answer, | made a new attempt 
to submit the contents of my bundle for his 
inspection. At this he made a gesture of dis- 
gust, and withdrew. A cold sweat broke out 
on my forehead. 

I had heard of the existence of small depart- 
ment-stores in various sections of the city, so 
I went in search of them. It was a warm day. 
My pack seemed to grow heavier with every 
block I walked, and so did my heart. At last 
| came across a place where there was quite a 
large display of jackets in the windows. Upon 
my opening the door and announcing my mis- 
sion, two jaunty young fellows invited mein with 
elaborate courtesy, almost with anxiety. My 
heart leaped for joy as | fell to opening my 
bundle. The two young men inspected every 
jacket, went into ecstasies over each of them, and 





then launched out on all sorts of irrelevant 
questions, until it dawned upon me that I was 
being made game of. 

I received much better treatment in a store on 
Avenue B, but my goods proved too high for that 
neighborhood. As if to atone for this, the pro- 
prietor of the store, a kindly Galician Jew, gave 
me a list of the minor department-stores | was 
looking for, and some valuable suggestions in 
addition. 

My dinner that day consisted of two ring- 
shaped rolls, which I bought in a Jewish grocery 
store and ate on a bench in Tompkins Square. 

The day passed most discouragingly. It was 
about seven o’clock when, disheartened to the 
point of despair, | dragged my wearied limbs in 
the direction of my “factory.” When I got 
there, | found my partner waiting for me — not 
alone, but in the company of his wife. 

“Well?” she shrieked, jumping to meet me. 

“Splendid!” I replied with enthusiasm. “It 
looks even better than I expected. I could have 
got good orders at once. But a fellow must not 
be too hasty. You have got to look around 
first — find out who is who, you know.” 

Mrs. Chaikin looked crestfallen. .““So you 
did not get any orders at all?” 

“What’s your hurry?” her husband said 
pleadingly. “‘Levinsky is right. You can’t 
sell goods unless you know who you deal with.” 

The following two days were as barren of re- 
sults as the first. Mrs. Chaikin lost all confi- 
dence in the venture. She became rather hard 
to handle. 

“| don’t want Ansel to bother any more,” 
she said peevishly. “You know what the 
Americans say: ‘Timeis money.’ Pay him for 
his work and let us be done with it.” 

“Very well!” I said; and, producing my 
check-book, I asked: 

“How much is it?” 

The sight of my check-book acted like a charm. 
The situation suddenly assumed brighter colors 
in Mrs. Chaikin’s eyes. 

“Look at him! He thought I really meant 
it,”” she grinned sheepishly. 

Every night I would go to bed sick at heart 
and with my mind half made up to drop it all, 
only to wake in the morning more resolute and 
hopeful than ever. 

I learned of the existence of “purchasing 
offices,” where buyers from different cities made 
their headquarters in New York. A man who 
manufactured neckties in the same ramshackle 
building in which I hoped to manufacture 
cloaks volunteered to let me look at his Hotel 
Reporter every day, so that | could keep track 
of the arrival of these buyers. 
| knocked about among the purchasing offices 
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with bulldog tenacity, but during the first few 
days my efforts in this direction were as futile 
as in the case of the New York stores. Mean- 
while time was pressing. So far as out-of-town 
buyers were concerned, the “winter season” 
was drawing to a close. All I could see were 
some belated stragglers. One of these was a 
man from the Middle West, a stout, fleshy 
American with quick, nervous movements 
which contradicted his well-fed, languid-looking 
face. 

He shot a few glances at my samples, 
just to get rid of me; but he liked the designs, 
and | could see that he found my prices 
tempting. 

“How soon would you be able to deliver 
five hundred?” he snarled. 

“In three weeks.” 

“Very well — go ahead!” 

I left him with my heart divided between 
unutterable triumph and black despair. Five 
hundred cloaks! How would I raise the money 
for so much raw material? It almost looked 
like a practical joke. 

By this time I was more than sure that the 
Chaiking had a considerable little pile, but to 
turn to them for funds was impossible. It 
would have let my cat out of the bag. I 
sought credit at half a dozen places, but all 
in vain. I could not help thinking of Nodel- 
man’s “credit face.” Ah, if that kind of face 
had fallen to my lot! But it had not, it seemed. 
It looked as if there were no hope for me. 

One afternoon I was moping 
around some of the side streets 
off lower Broadway, in quest 
of some new place where | 
might try to beg for credit, 
when I noticed the small 
sign-board of a commission 
merchant. Upon entering the 
place, I found a fine-looking, 
elderly American dictating to 
a stenographer. When the 
man had heard my plea, he 
looked me over from head to 
foot. 

I felt like a prisoner facing 
the jury which is about to 
announce his fate. At last he 
said: 

“Well, you look pretty re- 

liable. I guess I’ll trust you 
the goods for thirty days.” 
It was all I could do to 
restrain myself from invoking 
benedictions on his head and 
kissing his hands. 


- 





TO BE CONTINUED 


” 


“So I have got a ‘credit face’!”” I exclaimed 
to myself gleefully. 

Things brightened up at our “factory.” I 
ordered an additional sewing-machine of the 
instalment agent, and hired a second operator — 
a poor fellow who was willing to work fourteen 
or fifteen hours a day for six dollars a week. 
As for myself, | toiled at my machine literally 
day and night, snatching two or three hours’ 
sleep at dawn, with some bundles of cut goods 
or half-finished cloaks for a bed. Chaikin spent 
every night, from seven to two, with me, cutting 
the goods and doing the better part of the other 
work. 

The five hundred cloaks were shipped on time. 
I was bursting with consciousness of the fact 
that I was a manufacturer — that a big firm 
out West (a firm of Gentiles, mind you!) was 
recognizing the fact. I was American enough 
to be alive to the special glamour of the words 
“out West.” 

Goods in our line of business usually sold “for 
cash,” which meant ten days. Ten days more, 
then, and | should receive a big check from that 
firm. That would enable me to start new 
operations. Accordingly, I went out to look 
for more orders. 

Whether my first success had put new 
confidence in me, or whether my past experi- 
ences had somewhat rounded off my rough 
edges and enabled me to speak to business 
people in a more effective manner than I| could 
have done before, the proprietor of a small de- 
partment-store on upper Third 
Avenue gave me an order for 
three hundred cloaks, which 
| was to begin work on as 
soon as I received that check 


from “out West.” Things 
seemed to be coming my 
way. 


As I sat in an elevated train 
going downtown, | figured the 
profits on the two orders, and 
pictured other orders coming 
in. I beheld our little factory 
crowded with machines; | 
heard their bewitching whir-r, 
whir-r. Chaikin would have 
to leave the Manheimers, of 
course. 

On the afternoon of the sixth 
day, when I called at one of 
the purchasing offices | have 
spoken of, I received the infor- 
mation that the firm whose 
check I was awaiting so im- 
patiently had failed! 
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Begun in October, 1912.— Jobn G. Slade and Bernard L. Majendie are conspicuous rival figures on the New 


York Stock Exchange, which is threatened with a great financial panic. 


It is important to Slade to know what 


Majendie’s resources are for weathering the panic, and he tries to obtain this knowledge from Rita Kildair, who 
is that evening to give a supper which Majendie will attend. Slade plays upon Mrs. Kildair’s love of jewels by 


leaving with ber a valuable ruby ring. 


Mrs. Kildair’s supper is informal, and her guests help her prepare it. 


They go freely about ber studio apart- 


ment, and in and out of ber bedroom, where she bas left Slade’s ruby on ber dressing-table. As they seat themselves 


at supper, Mrs. Kildair discovers that the ruby is missing. 


With the exception of Majendie, of Beecher, who bas 


fallen under the spell of a young actress, Nan Charters, who is present, and of Slade, none of the guests are absolutely 


above suspicion. 


to sixty-one, when a clatter is heard on the table. 
are lit the table is discovered bare. 


Mrs. Kildair bas the doors locked and declares that she will count one hundred in the dark. 
If, by the bundredth count, the ring bas not been placed on the table, she will send for detectives. 
Mrs. Kildair continues the count to the end, but when the lights 
Detectives are sent for, but the ring is not found. 


The count goes 


Without consulting Mrs. Kildair, young Beecher employs the famous detective, McK: enna, whose activities begin 


to embarrass Mrs. Kildair. She expresses ber belie 
operations. Majendie’s Trust Company fails, 

overwhelm Slade. 
invest ber small fortune in stocks. 


withdraws the order, thus creating a breach between herself and Beecher. 


that the ring will shortly be returned and asks bim to suspend 
ajendie commits suicide, and the ensuing panic threatens to 
Beecher discovers that Nan Charters bas allowed Garraboy, a broker of uncertain reputation, to 
He induces ber to give him an order on Garraboy for the shares, but she later 


Slade emerges triumphant from the finan- 


cial crisis, asks Mrs. Kildair to marry bim, and is accepted. McKenna uncovers Garraboy’s disreputable past, 


and under threat of exposure forces bim to surrender Miss Charters’ stock. 
a reconciliation follows and Beecher makes her a declaration. 


bas been returned. 
CHAPTER XXIV 


LL that McKenna had learned and 
all that he had tentatively surmised 
of the mysterious purposes of Rita 
Kildair returned to him with renewed 

vividness as he entered the elevator, saying 
briefly, to a question: “I’m expected.” 

Slade’s engagement, following so dramatically 
on his triumphant rise from threatened disaster, 
had made the detective realize that, whatever 
methods she had dared to employ, Mrs. Kil- 
dair was one of those whom society would never 
scorn for her failure. Intrigued as he was in 
the details of the theft of the ring, what ab- 
sorbed him most was the woman; and, deter- 
mined at all hazards to force the defenses of 
her reserve, he rang the bell. 

Mrs. Kildair was at the piano, the riotous 
movements of a Hungarian schottische filling 
the apartment. She broke off suddenly, rising, 


as McKenna entered the studio. 

“You, McKenna?” 
prompt.” 
86 


she said. “You are 


Beecher calls on her with the shares; 
Mrs. Kildair telephones McKenna that the ring 


“‘l came immediately.” 

“You were at your office, then?” 

“Yes; I came up in Mr. Beecher’s car.” 

“Mr. Beecher was with you?” 

“Te 

“T sent him —— 

“‘A letter, yes. He received it at my office.” 

“But why didn’t he come up with you?” 

“| asked him to give me half an hour here 
with you.”’. 

“That was better,” she said firmly. She 
watched him, warily drawing about her an 
invisible defense. 

“Here is the ring,” 
ing her hand. 

“T’d like to see it,” he said. 

She drew it from her finger, and he laid it in 
his palm and studied it profoundly. 

“Remarkable —a splendid stone. It has 
had quite a history,” he said, handing it back. 

“You know its story?” 

“From the beginning. 
I’ll send it to you.” 

“e Do.” 


” 


she said suddenly, extend- 


It will interest you. 
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“*YOU BELIEVE IN MERCENARY MARRIAGES, THEN;’ HE SAID IRRITABLY. ‘NO; BUT I BELIEVE 
IN STAYING IN THE SOCIETY IN WHICH YOU BELONG. I DON’T WANT TO BE CRUEL, 
BUT MISS CHARTERS IS OF ANOTHER WORLD’” 
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The last replies she had given were mechani- 
cal; her whole mind was focused on him, seek- 
ing to penetrate the tactics he would employ. 

“So you kept on with your investigations?” 
she said abruptly. 

~e. 

“Successful?” 

“Very.” 

“Indeed? Do you know who took the ring?” 

“The first time? No.” 

She stopped, looked at him intently, and said: 

“The second time, then?” 

“Yes, | know who took it the second time.” 

“Who?” 

“You.” 

She laughed without confusion, and, turning 
from him, went toward the fireplace, resting 
one bare arm on the mantel. 

“‘Let me hear your theory.” 

“It is not a theory to-day. 
a guess; to-day I know.” 

“How do you know?” 


she asked lightly. 


Yesterday it was 


“Because to-day | saw Mapleson,”’ he said, 
watching her. 

“Yes — Mapleson of Sontag & Co. I know 
him very well,” she replied. “What then?” 


“The ring was pawned with him —a per- 
sonal matter — the morning after the theft, for 
the sum of twenty-eight thousand dollars. It 
was redeemed to-day.” 

“By whom?” 

“By you, naturally,” said McKenna. 

“‘Mapleson never told you that.” 

“No; herefused toanswer. It lay,in my mind, 
between you and Mrs. Cheever. The fact that 
he would not answer gave me my strongest clue.”’ 

“in what way?” 

“If it had been Mrs. Cheever, he would not 
have concealed it, because it would have been 
a theft. But as it was you who came to him, 
he refused to divulge the name.” 

“Before we go on,” she said, with the same 
mocking smile, “would you mind telling me how 
you worked out this theory? Sit down.” 

“I’m perfectly willing to let you know how 
it came about,” he said, sitting down and speak- 
ing frankly. “I’m not laying claim to any- 
thing startling. I'll admit now that as to the 
details of how it was done, and why it was done, 
I don’t know. I can guess, but | don’t know.” 

“Well, go on,” she said. 

“The first thing I did was to locate the ring,” 
he began. “You know how easy it is to follow 
a stone worth thirty thousand. Fora while, | 
admit, I was in the dark, following several clues, 
and | don’t mind saying here that until your 
engagement | was not at all sure it wasn’t 
Mr. Slade himself who had taken that way of 
recovering it.” 








” 


“That’s strange,” she said, startled. 

“Now, what | was working on,” said Mc- 
Kenna, “was the strongest motive — that who- 
ever took it up took it because he had to have 
it to raise money, to pay a debt or to gamble on 
the market. So I investigated, first, the back 
histories and the present standing of every one 
at your party; second, in the great jewelry 
shops, to find out if the ring had been sold or 
pawned.”’ 

““Of course.’ 

“Il found that Bloodgood, Cheever, Mrs. 
Cheever, Miss Lille, and Garraboy had all 
speculated heavily in the market next day. 
That didn’t help much. After my’ interview 
with you I did one thing and thought another. 
Down at the bottom there was something that 
kept.me thinking about you, something that 
bothered me. I saw you didn’t want anything 
done; but what fooled me was, | thought it 
was—” He hesitated. 

“You thought I wished to conceal what my 


true relations were with Slade?” she said. 
“That’s it, isn’t it?” 
“Yes, that was it,” he said slowly. “I was 


dead sure you knew who had taken the ring. 
Don’t ask how, but I knew. So | figured out 
it was blackmail you were afraid of, and I began 
looking around for the lady or géntleman who 
would know that the ring had belonged to 
Slade. ° 

“It looked like Garraboy, and it looked like 
the Cheevers at times,” he said. “Then Mr. 
Beecher told me of seeing Mapleson in Mrs. 
Cheever’s box at the opera, and that you said 
you knew him. Then came your engagement, 
and I flung over all my theories and got down 
to work. I began to look you up; and, when 
I found out the situation from Mapleson, | made 
up my mind that, for one reason or another, you 
yourself took the ring the second time.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“No. This evening I got your account with 
your broker, and the record of sales,”’ he said, 
bringing out a slip from his pocket. 

“Do you get convictions on such evidence as 
this?”’ she asked steadily. 

“No,” he replied, “but I get confessions.” 

“Why should | take my own ring?” 

“The situation was unusual. You probably 
learned of Majendie’s failure, and you plunged 
on the short side.” 

“But why not do so openly?” she said calmly. 

He hesitated. “Do you really waht me to 
answer that?” he asked, finally. 

“We are not mincing words.” 

“You were not engaged to Mr. Slade at that 
moment?” he began. 
“How do you know?” 
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“1 do know. The one thing in your inter- “Let me begin at the beginning,”’ she said. 
view with me | particularly remember was your She had no fear about giving her confidence. 
anxiety that Mr. Slade should know nothing.’’ She understood the man with whom she was 

She remained thoughtful, carefully consider- dealing, the more so for his open avowal of his 
ing what he had shown he knew. reasons for seeking her friendship. 

“And your theory is that | took the ring the. “McKenna,” she began quietly, weighing her 
second time,” she said, “when whoever first words, ‘‘on the night of my party I was virtually 
took it had thrown it on the table—that I ruined. When I came here I had fifteen thou- 
called in detectives to make Slade believe it sand a year. I was not satisfied; | wanted forty. 
had been stolen, so that | could gamble in Wall I gambled —I have always gambled. | lost 


Street without being suspected.” heavily. That night I had only five thousand 
“Exactly,” he said. ayearleft. That was ruin for me. I speculated 
“McKenna,” she said at last, “you are still on the tips of a man who deliberately and for a 

guessing.” purpose misinformed me. Can you guess who 
He rose impatiently and waiked across the he was?” 

room, his hands behind his back. “Slade,”” said McKenna instantly. 


“Then, Mrs. Kildair,” he said, turning, ‘‘do “Yes, Slade,” she said. ‘‘It has been a des- 
you wish me to report what | have just told perate struggle between us. To-morrow | shall 
you to my client, Mr. Beecher — as a guess?”’ become his wife. That is what | want more 

She stood up at once, fully alert. than | have ever wanted anything else. Un- 

“Mrs. Kildair, | am not an enemy,” he con- derstand me, if Slade had failed | should not 
tinued, with a sudden change of manner. “| have married him; and yet, | tell you frankly, 
may not know all, but | know too much. Now he is the only man I have known who appeals 
I’ll tell you right out why I want your confi- to me in every way. However,” she added, 
dence. You marry John G. Slade. Slade is “that’s over. I have won.” 
going to be one of the biggest figures in the “Did he know that you had lost?” said 
country — I know that. I’ve had his business; McKenna slowly. 

] want to keep it. More, | want his backing. “No,” she said, with asmile; “he never knew. 
I want several big jobs other agencies have got Not that he would not have made it up — in his 
—the Bankeis’ Association, for one. Now, way. It is a game he must have played many 
from what I’ve seen of you, the force back of times.” She went to a writing-desk and, 
Slade will be Mrs. Slade. Tell me yourself unlocking a drawer, brought out a_ note. 
what | already know, and I know I’ve got you ‘“‘When I told you he gave me this ring with an 
asafriend. There may come a time when I can offer of marriage,”’ she said, returning, “that 
serve you. It’s worth trying. I repeat, | know was not true. He offered me the ring, and 
too much. The only way to guard against it I refused it, knowing that he did it only to try 
is by a full confidence.” my weakness. After he left, he sent it back 

“You are right. I will tell you,” she said with this note. Read it.” 
suddenly. ‘‘I was prepared to tell you. But McKenna took the sheet, and read: 
it is understood this remains our secret.” 

“My word.” Dear Lady: 

“And that Mr. Beecher is not to have the _ Apologies for my rudeness. If you won't accept 

' ‘ . ase a gift, at least wear the ring for a week. | should like 
slightest clue, Can you promise me that? to know what effect it could have on your cold little 

“| have another story ready.” soul. Oblige my curiosity. It’s only a little repara- 

“Good. Then it is an alliance,” she said; tion for the disappointment I gave you. J.G.S. 
and she offered her hand abruptly. . 

McKenna shook hands, surprised at the mas- “This, then, was my situation the night of 
culine directness of her grip. the party,” Mrs. Kildair went on. “I was 

“You are right, and you are wrong,” she said absolutely resolved to play everything | 
directly. “I took the ring, but not at the table, possessed on one last gamble. The problem 
as you think, Do you know where | found it?” was this: If Majendie was to be supported and 

“Where?” the Atlantic Trust to be upheld, there would 

“In the pocket of Mr. Beecher’s overcoat.” probably be no panic. If Majendie failed, | 

. knew there would be a tremendous break in 
CHAPTER XXV stocks — a killing for those who knew what was 
coming. That night everything depended on 

McKenna was so startled at this announce- my solving Majendie’s fate. I did, and I won. 
ment that the expression on his face brought a He came from the meeting that had condemned 
smile to the face of the woman. him, and the moment he greeted Mrs. Blood- 
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good I was sure that he was lost. Later, as he 
bowed ironically to something | said, | saw, in 
the gaping of his pocket, something that gave me 
another clue — just an edge of a green folder.” 

“A folder?” said McKenna, perplexed. 

“Yes —a railroad time-table,” she explained, 
nodding. “I knew of Mrs. Bloodgood’s in- 
fatuation. | had her confidence. I knew that 
she had started to procure a divorce. | likewise 
knew that she had often begged Majendie to 
elope with her. 

“The moment I found the ring had been 
taken, I realized my position — how danger- 
ous to my reputation any inquiry would be, 
which would necessarily establish the fact of 
its being a gift of Slade’s. I resolved on des- 
perate measures. That is why | came back, 
had the doors locked, extinguished the lights, 
and announced that | would call in detectives 
to have every one searched, unless the ring was 
restored while I counted one hundred.” 

“Did you suspect who had taken it?” 

“There were several I could suspect; that 
was the trouble,” she said. “As you know, 
when | had counted sixty-one there was a sound 
on the table. Every one exclaimed. The ring 
had been restored! When the lights were lit, 
the table was bare. Evidently a second thief 
had taken what the first had restored. That’s 
what every one thought. We were wrong. 
There were not two thieves — there was only 
one.” 

“The same person had put it down as a blind 
and taken it again,” said McKenna slowly. 

“No,” she replied, smiling. “It was all 
cleverly planned, and only an accident prevented 
its success. My ring was never on the table.” 

“The ring that was thrown down, then,” 
said McKenna, suddenly enlightened, “was 
another ring —a blind —to cover what any 
one might have seen? I see!”’ 

“And also to make it appear that the ring was 
in the studio.” 

“Yes; I understand it now,” said McKenna, 
nodding, with a sudden snap of his fingers. 

“| immediately telephoned for my detectives. 
Then | began to think over what had happened. 
It seemed to me incredible that any one should 
have dared to take such a risk — particularly 
as a search was inevitable. When | returned 
to the studio, I studied each one, and | became 
convinced that the ring would not be found 
on any one. When the detectives arrived, | 
went quietly into the hall. Quite by accident, 
I brushed against a coat that was hanging over 
the railing and knocked it down. Absolutely 


mechanically, when | picked it up I ran my 
hands in the pockets. 
the ring.” 


In one of them was 


“And the coat, you say, was Beecher’s?” 
said McKenna, amazed. 

“Wait. I replaced it hurriedly, noticing how 
similar it was to another that still lay on the 
rail. I had the ring, but | did not know who 
the thief was. All at once, it came over me to 
what use I might put what had occurred. | 
could now use the ring to raise money for the 
speculation I had resolved upon, without Slade’s 
knowing of the obligation. Second, I wanted 
to make sure that I had really seen a time- 
table in the pocket of Majendie, and I gave my 
order to that effect to the detectives.” 

“Was it a time-table?”’ 

“Nothing was found. Majendie had thrown 
it away. I found it in the waste basket a 
little later. It was a time-table, and his very 
action made my guess a certainty.” 

“But the thief?” 

“When the turn of Garraboy arrived,” said 
Mrs. Kildair, “he left, as all did, without re- 
turning to the studio. Five minutes after he 
left, he returned. He had taken Mr. Beecher’s 
coat by mistake.” 

An exclamation of annoyance escaped Mc- 
Kenna. He sprang up angrily. 

“Mrs. Kildair,” he said, “that is the one 
thing Mr. Beecher neglected to tell me. See 
how we were handicapped —— ” 

“I’m not blaming you, McKenna,” said Mrs. 
Kildair, with a smile. 

“It was cleverly worked out,” said McKenna 
grimly, “and no risk. He had his wits about 
him. Sounding another ring on the table to 
limit the search to the studio was quick thinking. 
Planting it in Begcher’s coat was better. Even 
if he were caught with it on, he could pretend 
amazement, a natural mistake. And, if not, it 
was a clean get-away.” 

“For the rest, you were right. Mapleson lent 
me the money. I staked everything | had in 
the market — I doubled my losses.”’ 

At this moment Kiki announced Mr. Beecher. 

“Tell him the truth,” said McKenna quickly. 
“That is, three quarters of it. Leave it to me.” 

When Beecher entered, McKenna, with a look 
of crestfallen defeat, said immediately: 

“Mr. Beecher, have you that envelop | gave 
your” 

“Am I to open it?” said Beecher eagerly. 

“On the contrary,” said McKenna, taking it 
quickly. “This is one of my failures, Mr. 
Beecher,” he said, tearing it into small pieces. 

“What does this mean?”’ said. Beecher. 

“It means, Teddy,” said Mrs. Kildair severely, 
“that it is entirely your fault.” 

“ My fault!” 

“Yes, your fault. You neglected to tell Mr. 
McKenna the one thing that was important.” 
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“What thing? What do you meanP” 

“That Mr. Garraboy went off with your coat 
by mistake.” 

“Yes, Mr. Beecher,” said McKenna, shaking 
his head; “by not telling me that_one detail, 
you’ve made a fool out of me.”’ 

“Then Garraboy took it!” said Beecher. 

‘“‘Garraboy took it, planted it in your pocket, 
and then faked the ring at the table. The ring 
was returned through a woman who guessed it 
and had it restored. Her name is a secret, but 
you are at liberty to guess.” 

“Miss Lille,” said Beecher to himself. 

“If you’ve no further use for me,” said Mc- 
Kenna, with the same hangdog look, “I'll be go- 
ing. Another time I hope to serve you better.” 

“Au revoir, McKenna,” said Mrs. Kildair. 

“Good night, McKenna,” said Beecher. 

“Oh, you!” said the detective, going off 
grumbling. “I have a bone to pick with you.” 

Beecher laughed guiltily when the door had 
closed. 

“By Jove!” he said. 
is in bad humor. I’m sorry. 
on a tangent, wasn’t he?” 


“McKenna certainly 
But he was off 


CHAPTER XXVI 


“Just one thing | should like to know,”’ said 
Beecher, when Mrs. Kildair, following Mc- 
Kenna’s lead, had left off with Garraboy’s 
departure. “Why did Miss Charters come 
back?” 

She laughed at what his manner revealed. 

“So that’s it. I told you she came when | 
telephoned her.”’ 

“Yes; but why did you do that?” 

“Because i noticed her agitation and the way 
she watched one person in particular.” 

“Mrs. Bloodgood?” 

“Yes.” 

“That was it, then,” said Beecher, satisfied. 
He raised his head, and saw Mrs. Kildair’s eyes 
on him intently. 

“How far has it gone?” said Mrs. Kildair. 
“Are you in love with Miss Charters?”’ 

“| wonder,” he said evasively. 

“‘Are you serious?”’ she asked quickly. 

“And if I said yes 2 

“You are thinking of marriage?” 

“And if I were?” 

“You'd be a big fool,”’ she said decisively. 

He raised his eyebrows, astonished and 
wounded. 

“You say this — the day before your own?” 

“Come here,”’ she said, taking him by the 
wrist and leading him to the sofa. “Sit down. 
Are you really seriously thinking of marriage?”’ 

“Yes, | am.” 





She drew back in her chair, looking at him. 

“Teddy,” she said at last, “you are too worth 
while to be spoiled like that. You have been 
too loyal a friend to me not to keep you from 
this blunder.” 

“But — good heavens! am I not a responsi- 
ble being?” 

“Listen,” she said. “Il haven’t much time, so 
don’t interrupt me. There are two kinds of mar- 
riages, Teddy. One is the marriage that ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred make — the 
marriage that is a joining of forces to fight the 
battle of life. The other kind of marriage is 
the marrjage our sort makes most of the time. 
You take a wife to help you enjoy yourself, and 
your enjoyment depends on piling up new sen- 
sations — in never being bored. Happiness in 
such conditions is a miracle. You, Teddy, are 
not a worker — you are simply curious about 
life; and curiosity is a thing that is not satisfied 
by one experience. The marriage you would 
make would simply be an experience in curiosity, 
with inevitable results. To have any chance of 
success, do you know what ought to be?” 

“What?” 

“There should be on each side an equal ex- 
perience in curiosity. When you have known 
two hundred women, you will find that there is 
always one above the rest who is necessary to 
you. Miss Charters may be that one now, but 
without the experience | speak of you will 
never recognize it until too late. Therefore,” 
she said, standing up, “don’t marry for ten 
years —not with such eyes and such lips. 
Life’s a very big world when you’re alone, and 
a very small patch when you’re married. 
Wait. Think over what I’ve said, Teddy.” 

He did think over what she had told him 
as he walked out into the street. 

“She sees very clearly,” he said solemnly, 
“and there’s a great deal in what she says — a 
great deal,’ he repeated firmly, and, stopping at 
the first hotel, he telephoned Nan Charters. 

The next morning he received a note: 





Just to repeat, Teddy dear, that I think too much 
of you to hold you to what happened yesterday. We 
must both think seriously —very seriously. Nan. 


“That’s right; we must think seriously,” he 
repeated solemnly. 

Gunther called up later in the morning to give 
him an astonishing bit of news. Garraboy had 
sailed for Europe that morning, and on the 
same ship had gone Mrs. Cheever. 

That afternoon Beecher called on Emma 
Fornez. 

“Aha, you have called to talk to me about 
your little Chartéres,” said the prima donna. 

“How do you know?”’ he said bluntly. 
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“It’s very simple; when a man’s in love he 
never talks it over with a man — no, he always 
goes to another woman.” 

“Well, would you be surprised if | married 
Miss Charters?” he said, glad to have arrived 
at the only topic that interested him. 

“If you what!” exclaimed Madame Fornez, 
catapulting from the sofa. 

“If | marry,” he repeated firmly. 

“Marry? Oh, no, no, no!” she cried. 
“Amuse yourself — love — flirt — break her 
heart or break yours. But marry! What? 
You are mad!” 

“| mean it.” ; . 

“No, impossible. Marry Chartéres? You 
might just as well marry Emma Fornez, and when 
I say that — oh, 1a, 14! You are serious?” 

“Very.” 

“Let me talk to you. I have only a minute. 
My masseuse is coming, and in America one 
doesn’t receive with a masseuse — enfin. Listen 
to me well. You want to marry seriously — for 
good, then? Children and all the rest? Will 
Chartéres give up her career?” 

“We haven’t thought of that.” 

“It makes no difference. On the stage, off 
the stage, it’s the same thing. She won't 
change. Do you want to play the part of a 
valet, a little dancing dog, bein? Love, my dear 
boy, is madness, hallucination. You are drunk, 
but everything returns as it was before — be- 
lieve me.” 

The masseuse came in on tiptoe. 

“Victorine — ma masseuse! In a minute, in 
a minute, Madame Tenier. Teddy, you do not 
know us professional women. We are wrestlers; 
we are always struggling with you men. She 
will never be happy, my dear boy — because 
she never is happy. And what of moods, day 
in and day out? No, no — believe me, Teddy; 
never marry in the first place, and then never 
marry one of us.” 

“There’s something in what she says,” 
thought Beecher, as he moodily descended in the 
elevator. “She knows her own kind.” 

He looked undecidedly at the clock, and went 
to pay a dinner call on Mrs. Craig Fontaine. In 
ten minutes. they were on the same subject. 

“T am terribly upset,” said the young widow. 
“| can’t help thinking that what you are con- 
sidering is a very risky step. In the first place, 
Teddy, you are too young.” 

He made a movement of impatience at this 
repetition. 

“You don’t know what is ahead,” she said 
warmly. “You do not realize that points of 





view change. What you seek now, romance, ad- 
venture, is not what you'll seek at thirty-five 
—and life is mostly after thirty-five, Ted. 


To-day you are willing to sacrifice every friend 
in the world for one love; to-morrow you will 
realize that friends are our life — their ways, 
their companionship, their interests. To-day 
you hold yourself very cheaply; to-morrow you 
will wake up, look around you, see what other 
women have brought to their husbands, and you 
will say, What am I worth?” 

“You believe in mercenary marriages, then?” 
he said irritably. 

“No; but I believe in staying in the society 
in which you belong. I don’t want to be cruel, 
but Miss Charters is of another world. She 
may be able to enter your world, and then again 
she may not want to— may prefer her own. 
And you will follow her. Have you thought 
of that? Your friends must be your wife’s 
friends, or you will give them up. Marriage, 
Teddy, which can be the most decisive act in a 
man’s life, is the one he throws away the most 
lightly. Teddy, before you leap, ask yourself 
seriously what you are worth.” 

When he left Mrs. Fontaine’s presence, he 
did so with lagging steps. The advice of these 
three women, so various and viewing life from 
such divergent points of view, profoundly im- 
pressed him. He tried to argue against them. 

But all at once he stopped short, enlightened 
by a sudden reflection. 

“If what they say is true. . 
all marry?” 

This answer, which might seem no answer at 
all, appeared to the mind of the lover so com- 
plete and startling a refutation that he swung 
on his heel and went directly to offer himself to 
Miss Charters. 


EPILOGUE 


THREE years after the close of these events 
there were gathered in a box of the Metropol- 
itan Opera: Mr. and Mrs. Gunther, senior, the 
Teddy Beechers, Bruce Gunther, and a Miss 
Clarice Fanning, of the Virginia Fannings, a 
young girl demure, direct, with already in the 
youthful instincts of her pose more than a sug- 
gestion of the dignity and elegance that would 
come to grace the woman. From time to time, 
by a little movement of her fan, she brought 
to her shoulder for a whispered comment Bruce 
Gunther, who, though he had seated himself 
behind .Mrs. Beecher, was compensated by the 
advantage of thus exchanging glances. All 
these little messages, which the young girl 
flattered herself were so cleverly executed as 
to remain invisible, were seen by every one in 
the box with discreet enjoyment. 

At the end of the act the two young men 
departed to make a round of visits. 


. why did they 
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“Nan’s charming, Ted,” said Gunther, who 
saw them both for the first time since their 
long stay in Europe. “By George, she has the 
manners of a duchess!”’ 

“She has developed beautifully,” said Beecher, 
with a certain proprietary responsibility. ‘‘She 
is a remarkable woman — remarkable!” 


“Well, you fooled all the prophets,” said 
Gunther, in his blunt way. 

“How so?” 

“We gave you a year at the most,” said 


Gunther. 

““My wife adores me,” said Beecher, smiling. 

Gunther smiled to himself, and thought that, 
if the wife had developed as if by right into 
the sure and brilliant woman of the world, the 
husband at heart had retained the same boy- 
ish irreverence of the mysterious depths of life. 

“You ought to get into something, Ted,’’ he 
said abruptly. ‘You can’t loaf in America! 
I’ll give you an opening.” 

“That’s why the Missus brought me back,” 
said Beecher. ‘Look out —I may take up that 
offer!”’ 

“Well, where’s the first call?” said Gunther. 

“| want to drop in on Mrs. Fontaine, Mrs. 
Slade,’’ — he considered a moment and added, 
“Mrs. Bloodgood, too.”’ 

“Don’t forget Emma Fornez; you ought to 
go behind,” said Gunther —for the opera was 





“Carmen.” 
“Yes,” said Beecher, with a little hesitation; 
“next act. Let’s drop in on Louise Fontaine.” 


“There are reasons — just at present,” said 
Gunther, witha slight frown. ‘Anyhow, here’s 
Slade’s box —let’s begin here.” 

Mrs. Slade at their entrance rose directly, and 
came to meet them in the ante-chamber. 

“How nice of you to come here first!’’ she 
said. ‘‘Mr. Gunther, go into the box; I want 
a few minutes alone with Teddy!” She turned 
to Beecher, motioning him to a seat on the 
cushioned settee in the little pink-and-white 
room, that was like a jewel-box. “I saw you 
at once. Your wife has made a sensation!” 

“It is you, Rita, who are astonishing!” he 
said abruptly. ‘“‘ You are the opera itself!” 

“Not quite yet,” she said, with a little bob 
of her head. She added: “I am happy!” 

“You too are happy. It shows!” she said, 
after a moment in which she allowed him to 
study her. 

“Very!” 

“You have children?” 

“Two.” Then, recalling with pardonable 
malice the intention of his visit, he said: “You 
were a bad prophet, Rita! You remember?” 

“I do!” 


“Well?” 


“Well, | underestimated your intelligence, my 
dear Teddy,” she said, with a fugitive smile. 
“You are settling in America?” 

“Yes, the Missus has planned to make me a 
captain of finance,’ he said, with a laugh. 
“However, | am ready for something active.” 

“Tell your wife,”’ she said irrelevantly, “that 
I will come to see her after the next act. | 
want to be as good a friend to her as you have 
been to me! Give my message exactly.” 

“I promise!” All at once his eyes rested 
on her left hand. On the fourth finger, guarded 
by the gold band, was the ruby ring. 

“It’s the same, isn’t it?” 

“I always wear it,” shesaid. “It isa fetish.” 

“We ran across Garraboy a couple of times. 

. . . He married her, you know.” 

“She married him, you mean.” 

“Yes, that would be more correct. Watches 
the beggar like a hound! By the way, did the 
story about the ring ever leak out?” 

“Never!” She rose. “Tell me one thing, 
Teddy. Did you tell your wife | advised you 
not to marry?” 

“Never!” 

“Don’t! There are things a woman doesn’t 
forgive, and | want to be good friends.”’ 

“Most remarkable woman here!” said Gun- 
ther, when they had left her. ‘Ina year or so 
more she’ll be the undisputed leader.” 

“What about John G.?” 

“The coming man. You know, we're in close 
relations with him. The governor has a great 
admiration for him.” 

“What's he doing?” 

“Railroad unification — territorial develop- 
ment.” 

“| thought he was considered rather a free- 
booter?”’ 

“So he was. Big men change when they get 
what they want. He had an interview with the 
old man, and laid his cards on the table. Gov- 
ernor said it was the frankest confidence he'd 
ever heard.” 

“You seem quite enthusiastic over him your- 
self,” said Beecher. 

“T am. He’s constructive — that’s what we 
want!”’ 

Beecher stopped, and with a gesture showed 
his companion a plate on which was inscribed: 


ENOS BLOODGOOD 


“1 never can forget Majendie that night,” he 
said, sobered by the recollection of the events in 
which he had been such an agitated spectator. 
“By Jove, he was true blue!”’ 

Beecher glanced down the corridor to assure 
himself there was yet time, and opened the door. 
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In the front row of the box, Mrs. Bloodgood 
was laughing gaily with three or four young 
men. In the back Bloodgood was seated, dozing 
in a corner. Beecher hardly recognized him. 
Some mysterious disease had struck him down 
and marked his hours. Mrs. Bloodgood turned 
and met the profound and memory-troubled 
gaze of the young man. She recognized him, 
and in the same moment divined his thoughts. 
By a movement that she could not control, she 
brought her fan into a protective barrier, as if 
to shield herself from this disturbing gaze. 
Their eyes met. Beecher inclined his head. 
It. was at the same time a salutation and an 
adieu. 

He found Gunther outside their box. 

“The old fellow’s in a pretty bad way,” said 
his friend, noticing his disturbed look. 

“Tt wasn’t that!” 

“Yes; she’s taking her revenge!” said Gun- 
ther, with a laugh. 

To shake off this impression, Beecher touched 
his friend on the arm and said, with a smile to- 
ward the box where Miss Fanning was waiting: 

“So it’s serious, Bruce?” 

“But not for publication,” said Gunther. 

Beecher would have liked to put a further 
question, one that had presented itself already 
at the thought of Louise Fontaine; but he re- 
frained, for he was aware of a certain new grim- 
ness and implacability of purpose in his friend, 
which, as in his father, had the effect of with- 
drawing him from the ordinary club familiarity. 

After the second act he went behind the scenes 
to greet Emma Fornez, who had just received 
an ovation. 

“You have reached the top. Every new 
Carmen must now be advertised as greater than 
Emma Fornez!”’ said Beecher, with a bow. 

“Ah, you have learned how to make compli- 
ments! Bravo!” she exclaimed. She advariced 
her head, pointing to a little spot under her 
jeweledear. “There! Yourrecompense! You 
have come back — for good, Teddy?” 

“Yes!” 

“You are always married?” 

“Yes!” 

“That’s a pity — enfin! Happy?” 

“Very!” , 

“Too bad! And you have come pour tirer 
la langue 4 Emma Fornez, who tried to frighten 
you!” 

“Exactly!” said Beecher, laughing. 

“Oh, you needn’t be so conceited about it! 
If you are still living together, it is because 
your wife is a very, very clever woman!” 

“What?” 

“Oh, just that! And because she finds she 
can lead you around conveniently by the nose 


— just so!” She leaned over and illustrated 
her meaning with a little tweak. 

“] see you are quite furious that we are not 
divorced!” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“How many months is it?” 

“Three years — three and a half!” 

“Bah! There is still hope!” 

To tease her for this, he drew back, grinning 
with elation. 

“Oh, you are having a beautiful time of it! 
It amuses you very much! But just you wait!” 
She raised her hand, counting the fingers. 
“Three, four, five—five years! That is the 
worst bridge of all! Even my old Jacquot — 
poor soul— stood me for five years! Just 
wait!” Then, struck by a sudden reflection, she 
proceeded to revenge herself. “If you are 
happy, | was right, after all! You remember — 
first time I saw Chartéres — | said, ‘It is not 
an actress; it is a woman!’ ” 

“Well, Emma, don’t let’s fight,” he said, 
hugely amused. “I’m glad to see you again!” 

“T, too,” she said, tapping his arm. “My 
dear Teddy, you were born a husband — typical, 
ideal. You would be content with any one.” 

She flung the rabbit’s foot furiously among 
the pigments. 

“ Allons, we might as well say adieu!”’ 

“Why?” 

“She does not know you have come?” 

“No, but ——” 

“Well, well! Don’t be fool enough to tell 
her! Go right back now. Make a call in some 
box where she can see you, and escape a 
good —” She stopped, shaking her hand in 
the direction of his ear. 

“You are mistaken!” he began, flushing. 
“You don’t know her.” 

“Mistaken —tra-la-la! And I know her! 
All I have to do is to see you, my poor Teddy, 
to understand, absolutely, in every little detail, 
the woman who makes you so — so Adieu!” 

“It is not as tragic as all that,” he said, 
laughing, but giving his hand. 

“Adieu! Adieu!” * 

“| may come back — when I am divorced?” 

“That will never happen!” she persisted 
vindictively. “She has tamed you. You are 
a domestic animal — a house pet; like the cat!” 

“Au revoir, Emma,” he said, refusing to be 
irritated. 

“No; good-by!” 

Beecher, who had started out with the in- 
tention of extracting a legitimate revenge; had 
received little satisfaction from his two inter- 
views. Nevertheless, he was not so naif as to 
reject Emma Fornez’s advice. He went di- 
rectly to Mrs. Craig Fontaine’s box. Louise, as 
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though she had waited impatiently his coming, 
started at once from her chair, meeting him in 
the privacy of the ante-chamber. He was struck 
at once by the constrained tensity of her glance. 

“You are in the Gunthers’ box,” she said 
directly, the first greetings over. ‘‘Where is 
Bruce? Why didn’t he come with you?” 

“We separated. I went behind to see 
Madame Fornez,” he said lamely. 

She was not deceived by his answer, made a 
rapid calculation, and said abruptly: 

“Teddy, tell me the truth. Don’t refuse me! 
You may be doing me a favor — the greatest! 
Is Bruce engaged? That little girl in the box?” 

Between them there had been the fullest 
loyalty, and a confidence since school days. He 
was not ignorant, therefore, of her passion for 
his friend — though what dramatic turn it might 
have taken, in the years of his absence, he could 
only speculate. 

“Yes, it is true,” he said. 
known. With you, Louise, it 
You ought to know!” 

She sat down, and he was frightened at the 
swift ashen pallor that rushed into her face. 

“Wait!” she said faintly. “There are two 
questions | must ask. Did he — Bruce — send 
you to tell me this?” 

“No.” He hesitated, surprised at the ques- 
tion, adding: “That is, | think not.” 

“Is it to be public — immediately?” 

“No, not at once; I am sure of that!” 

She nodded her head with a little relief, and, 
incapable of speech, raised her hand weakly, as 
though to excuse herself, then laid it over her 
heart. He rose, turning his back, steadying 
himself. At the end of a long moment she 
touched him on the shoulder. 

“| will come — to-morrow — and call on your 
wife,” she said quietly. “Give her my very 
best. wishes, will your And—thank you! 
You have done me a great service!” 

When he reached his box, Bruce was waiting 
for him. 

“You saw Louise?” he said directly. 

“Yes!” 

“You told her?” 

“Yes, I told her.” 

“That was right!” 

They hesitated a moment, one whether to 
question, the other whether to explain. 

“| admire her as much as any woman,” said 
Gunther, at last. ‘She made only one blunder. 
At that, fate was against her.” 


“It is not to be 
is different. 


THE 


This answer, and the way it was delivered, 
was all that Beecher was permitted to under- 
stand of an episode that deserves a novel to 
itself. Nevertheless, he felt that there must 
have been something far out of the ordinary to 
have brought forth from Gunther this eulogy, 
which sounded at the moment like an epitaph. 


The next day Mrs. Craig Fontaine’s engage- 
ment Was announced in all the papers. It was 
a romance of long standing; the engagement 
now made public for the first time was supposed 
to have lasted several months, etc. 

Mrs. Slade had more than fulfilled her prom- 
ise toward McKenna. Through her active 
friendship, not only had he secured the entire 
patronage of her husband, but he had finally 
acquired the coveted field of the Bankers’ 
Association of America. His agency had tripled 
in its ramifications and its power. 

Often Bruce Gunther would run into his 
office at the close of the afternoon. Gunther 
had not been entirely the dupe of Rita Kildair’s 
explanation as to the theft of the ring. Above 
the mantelpiece in the inner office of McKenna 
hung the two clippings of the same date; one 
the bare statement of the banks’ support of the 
Associated Trust, and underneath the engage- 
ment of Rita Kildair and John G. Slade. One 
day Gunther said abruptly: 

“McKenna, are you going to write your 
memoirs some day?” 

“Perhaps — some day!” 

“You ought to! Publication fifty years from 
now.” 

“Maybe — maybe!” 

“And that affair of the ring,” said Gunther, 
pointing to the notices. “Will you tell the 
truth about that?” 

“What! Write down my mistakes?” 

“Was it a mistake?” 

McKenna nodded, gazing at the mantelpiece 
meditatively, with an expression that was in- 
decipherable. 

“Bad mistake!” 

“But | should say one of those failures that 
are sometimes rather fortunate?” persisted 
Gunther. 

“Well it’s a good fhing to know how to turn 
a failure to account. That’s why a few of us 
get ahead,” said McKenna in a matter-of-fact 
way. But, for a moment, Gunther seemed to 
perceive the faintest touch of a smile lurking 
maliciously in the corner of his eyes. 

END 
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UT I still insist,” said Lynder, “that 
a group of average intelligent Ameri- 
cans ——” 
“Such as we here,” interpolated 
Garrison, with a wink across at Bardon. 

“Such as we here,”’ accepted Lynder warmly, 
without a moment’s hesitation, “could in an 
emergency navigate this ship,— or any other, 
for that matter,— so far as the theoretical side 
was concerned.” 

“Now you're hedging,” 

“Not a bit.” 

It was a typical smoking-room group, four 
days out of New York on the Mediterranean 
route. The captain of the Almeria had in the 
morning promised them sight of Pico Alto by 
four o'clock of the following day; but at noon 
the strong head-wind they had been plunging 
against for two days past had brought them a 
fog — practically unknown in this part of the 
Atlantic; and since mid-afternoon their siren 
had been shrieking dolefully. 

If there is anything that gets on the nerves 
of even the most hardened transatlantic traveler, 
it is the fog-siren. As the fog settled thicker 
at nightfall, and the ship’s speed was reduced to 
correspond, first-class conversation turned nat- 
urally to sea accidents and their results. It 
was Garrison who had brought up the amazing 
intricacy of the human and material mechanism 
of a great modern liner, and had pointed out the 
necessity of having every link reinforced with 


said Garrison. 


substitutions. The ship carries spare castings 
(generally decorating its engine-room walls) for 
every part of its engine, and a fully equipped 
machine-shop for the fabricated duplication of 
minor parts. But Garrison claimed that it 
should likewise tarry, if it doesn’t, an under- 
study for every human link. What happens to 
the stricken ship whose one wireless operator 
has been killed? 

Whereupon Lynder had made his suggestion 
that, given sufficient time to work it out, an 
average crowd of modern passengers would pro- 
duce a man who could puzzle out the workings 
even of wireless on a pinch. And when all the 
rest of their immediate knot in the smoking- 
room — Bardon, the Johns Hopkins professor; 
Henley, a Buffalo physician; Norris, a New 
Yorker, in newspaper work; and Garrison, a 
New York importer — snatched up that remark 
as a topic for hot debate, Lynder had made his 
further assertion that the same was true of any 
other department of the boat — that an average 
intelligent group of Americans could, “in an 
emergency, theoretically anyway, navigate the 
ship.” 

“Just what do you mean by ‘theoretically’?” 
said Garrison. 

“Why, I mean they could work out a way to 
run it. Every educated man has a tremendous 
accretion of haphazard knowledge, combined 
with a faculty for sustained and clear reasoning, 
which is, or should be, his chief differentia- 
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tion from the ignorant man. Ordinarily you 
wouldn’t think that haphazard knowledge worth 
while; in fact, you wouldn’t dare use it. In an 
emergency, however, you would be constrained 
to sift out every remote particle bearing, how- 
ever amateurishly and indirectly, on the prob- 
lem’ at hand. I believe you have more know- 
ledge, practical available knowledge, than you 
think possible.” 

Garrison laughed and knocked the ashes from 
his cigar. “It would be rather difficult to get 
an opportunity to test out your theory. I’d 
like to be there then, though.” 

Lynder shrugged his shoulders and laughed in 
turn. “I can’t say | should,” he said. 


Norris was awakened later that same night 
by a distinct shock that sent him bolt upright, 
followed by a tattoo on his state-room door and 
the voice of the younger Lynder, who, with his 
father, had the room corresponding to his on 
the port side. ‘‘Hello, Norris. Are you there?”’ 

“Hello!” Norris was out of his berth. 

““Something’s wrong. Better get out.” 

Norris was already into his trousers. As he 
opened his state-room door, an excited steward 
half ran, half tumbled, in his hurry, down the 
companionway stairs. “Life preserv’,” he 
shouted in English rendered even more than 
usually unintelligible by his breathlessness. 
“Go hon deck!” 

He hurried down the line of state-room doors, 
pounding on each as he passed. Lynder ran 
after him. 

“Qu’y a-i-il?”’ (“What is the matter?’’) he 
asked. 

“Le bateau se casse,”’ was all the answer he 
got. The steward was clearly frightened. 

Norris had darted back into the state-room 
to his wife, who was awake and putting on her 
shoes. He climbed up and tinkered with the 
life-preserver racks in the ceiling. “Don’t 
mind tying,” he said, ‘“‘and just put on your 
rain-coat; this sounds urgent.” 

In ten seconds each had a life-belt in hand 
and rain-coats and untied shoes on, and together 
they ran toward the stairs. Everybody was in 
negligée. Two stewards were in the vestibule on 
the saloon-deck, handing out extra life-preservers 
to those who lacked them, and directing them 
to the boat-deck above. ‘“‘Le bateau se casse,” 
was all the information they could give also. 

Everything on the boat-deck was dripping 
with fog, and the electric panel lamps shone 
dimly through the mist. A little knot of sailors 


and stewards were at work around each boat. 
One already swung on the davits, and astern, 


where the steerage was loading, a couple of 
boats were in the water. The ship was plainly 
down by the head, and the speed with which the 
crew were working showed that the need was 
by them considered urgent. 

The Almeria, like most boats of her type in 
the Mediterranean service, carried no second- 
class passengers, and her steerage, accommo- 
dating twelve hundred, had at this time of the 
year, June, on the eastward run, less than a 
fourth that number. As a consequence, all of 
her fourteen boats, planned to hold sixty each, 
got off very lightly loaded. 

The Norrises’ boat was launched under the 
command of the second officer. The passen- 
gers who bundled into it were nearly all, like 
themselves, the later comers from the lower 
state-room deck. There were, besides, four 
members of the crew — two stokers, a painter, 
and an oiler — and two steerage passengers. 
Their boat, being the last on the port side for- 
ward, came to rest on the water opposite the 
forward hatchway. 

“ Attendez!”’ cried the second officer from the 
deck above them. The fog made him invisible. 
And, with the three or four men — deck stew- 
ards and sailors — who had manipulated their 
launching, he ran back, probably for provisions 
and water, the boat being unsupplied. 

At that moment the back-wash from a larger 
wave than usual swept their boat suddenly 
away from the ship. Hurriedly the men nearest 
thwarts stuck out oars in an endeavor to hold 
the boat in place. While they did so, the loom 
of light that had marked the position of the 
Almeria in the fog suddenly vanished, and an- 
other big wave, thwart on, sent their boat swirl- 
As their oarsmen hesitated undecidedly, 


ing. 
one of the stokers cried out, in French: ‘The 
lights went out. The boat is sinking!” And 


Garrison, who happened to be one of the men 
at the oars, remembering the dreaded suction 
of a sinking ship, started to row frantically. 

The others joined him. Five minutes later 
Mrs. Bardon insisted that she heard the snap- 
ping of the Almeria’s wireless; but the others 
could distinguish nothing, and by this time, in 
the dense fog, they had lost all sense of the 
ship’s position. They waited a while; then, 
hearing voices to their right, shouted in answer, 
and rowed in that direction. Ten minutes’ 
rowing brought no response. 

“No use of that,” said Bardon. “Let’s wait, 
and save our strength.” So they waited as 
comfortably as they could the rest of the night. 
Except for the mist, it was warm, the water 
perceptibly so. A pile of steamer-rugs, thrown 
in at the last moment, sufficed to keep every 
one fairly snug, and most of them slept more or 
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less fitfully. The sea was plainly subsiding. 
They knew, from scraps of conversation before 
they started, that their wireless operator had 
picked up some other station, and that their 
position and disaster had already been relayed 
to some near-by ship. 

Shortly after four —Lynder had struck a 
match to look at his watch — the morning began 
to dawn. It was scarcely a half hour later that 
one of the stokers caught a loom through the 
fog, and cried: “Sheep!” The cry roused 
them all, and they shouted unitedly at the un- 
known “ship,” at the same time hardly daring 
to pull closer in the foggy twilight, lest she 
should run them down. In alittle while the 
vessel showed again, clearer now, and they 
shouted again, still without answer. Then ab- 
ruptly the ship’s outlines became familiar as she 
lay there on the water. 


Very evidently the Almeria had not sunk, 
after all. Equally evidently, as they rowed 
slowly around her in the breaking daylight, she 
had been deserted. There was, nevertheless, 
something undeniably reassuring about her 
familiar and formidable bulk, and, at Bardon’s 
suggestion, they decided to stand by her, at least 
till the fog lifted. 

And, with the rising of the sun, this soon came. 
In another hour the sun was shining out of 
a cloudless sky. Meanwhile the Almeria lay 
lazily on a sea’as near calm as the open ocean 
ever gets, rolling ever so slightly, far down 
forward, to be sure, but no more so, appar- 
ently, than when they had left her the night 
before. The sea around the ship was curiously 
milky in streaks — streaks that puzzled them 
until one of the crew said, “Cément.” 

“Cement,” translated Bardon. ‘Cargo, | 
suppose. Some of the barrels must’ have got 
broken open somewhere in the smash.” 

By eight o’clock the party, collectively and 
individually, were thirsty and ravenously hun- 
gry; and the temptation of all the good things 
available at arm’s length there on shipboard 
became too strong to resist. When young 
Lynder said, “I’m going aboard; that boat 
isn’t going to sink right away,” he voiced the 
opinion of the majority, and after discussion a 
reconnoitering expedition was voted. Garrison 
was sent aloft with glasses from his own state- 
room to see what he could see around the hori- 
zon. Lynder and four of the crew went to 
gather food for the party. Young Lynder, who 


had been around below and knew the general 
lay of the land, together with Bardon and 
Norris, 


were to make what investigation 





It was the Almeria!’ 


they could of the ship’s injury and present 
condition. 

For fully half an hour the three investigators 
rambled around through the ship’s unfamiliar 
lower regions. The engine-room, dimly lighted 
by a skylight high above them, showed glis- 
tening but silent bulks of machinery — for all 
they could tell, as sound as it ever had been. 
Forward of the engine-room they had to climb 
up over a closed bulkhead — the third, by the 
way, they had passed from the stern — down 
into the boiler-room. 

The after boilers had been partly drawn; 
the forward ones, as they discovered after 
crawling through the tunnel between the port 
and. starboard sets of boilers, had not been. 
It was Bardon who called their attention to 
the significance of this fact. “That would 
be enough to make them in a hurry,” he said, 
“if the water was coming in on them here, with 
no time to pull the boilers, and an explosion 
imminent.” 

A fourth bulkhead formed the forward wall 
of the boiler-room — closed properly before the 
collision, as the others had been; but a seepage 
of dripping water was collecting along the floor in 
a tiny trickle, and there was all around the plain- 
est of evidence that this trickle was but the after- 
math of a receding flood. The bulkhead door, 
though in place, was warped askew; the massive 
wall-plates of the compartment were battered 
and bulging. On two sections of the plating 
half the rivets had been sheared, leaving gaping 
crevices an inch or more wide; and through 
these it was evident that water under pressure 
from behind had burst in solid sheets. Only 
jets such as these must have been — jets as 
from a bursting dam — could have swept the 
coal and ashes of the floor into the great sodden 
furrows they now lay in. The long boiler 
tunnel through which they had crouched looked, 
under the closer examination of the lantern, like 
a dry water-course after a thunder-storm; and 
caked ashes and wet coal-dust were spattered in 
chunks far up on the faces of the boilers and the 
slant sides of the ship. Before the firemen here 
could even start to draw their fires, they had 
been literally drowned out and forced to flee 
by the spurting inrush of water. Bardon’s 
theory that the threatened imminency of a 
boiler explosion had hastened the evacuation 
of the ship seemed a tenable one. 

But something had automatically sealed the 
bulkhead, and so, for a time at least, had saved 
the Almeria. Norris, in search of an explana- 
tion, gingerly poked his fingers into one of 
the crevices, through each of which a gray-white 
paste had oozed, solidifying beneath into heaps 
of various sizes on the boiler-room floor. 
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“What is this stuff?” said Lynder, kicking 
with his foot against a heap of it. Norris 
picked up a caked bit of it, and looked at it 
closer under the lantern-light. “Well, of all the 
ship-mending materials,” he said, “it’s cement!” 

“Cement?” 

Norris nodded to the other side of the bulk- 
head. “That’s evidently the forward cargo 
hold, over in there. This is part of that load 
of cement we saw floating around in the water 
outside. The collision probably smashed forty 
or fifty barrels of it into kindling-wood, and 
burst open two or three times that many. In 
came the water and drove all the debris, barrels 
and cement, down to this end of the hold, and 
lodged it here. Meanwhile the mixture of 
cement and broken barrels began to soak up 
water and swell and set. I suppose there’s now 
a solid twenty feet of this pure cement, rein- 
forced with broken barrels, plugging up all these 
holes. And the best thing about it is, it’s 
getting harder every minute.” 

“But cement doesn’t set under water,” 
Bardon objected. 

“This may be hydraulic cement, for all | 
know. It’s certainly setting here. And | 
shouldn’t be ready to say that ordinary Port- 
land cement wouldn’t set pretty well under 
these conditions. Remember, it’s pure cement, 
not a concrete mixture.” 

“But will it really hold?” 
dubiously. 

Norris shrugged his shoulders. “It seems 
to have done so, so far,” he said, “and it’s cer- 
tainly getting harder all the time now. Of 
course, the other side of it is swashing around in 
the water all the time,— every time the boat 
rolls it churns it up,—and is washing out 
there more or less. That’s what made the water 
white outside. A little more sea on would 
churn it out faster. But after a while it'll get 
too hard there to wash out easily. If it was 
thick enough to begin with, and we don’t 
get rough weather that will start big cracks 
through the whole plug that bas set, I don’t 
see why it won’t hold tight for a while. Any- 
way, all we’ve got to do is to watch this place 
here, and we'll have warning enough if the ship 
takes it into her head to go down.” 

“Then let’s get the rest aboard,” said Bardon. 
“It'll certainly be more comfortable than the 
small boat.” 

Fifteen minutes later the entire party were 
standing on the promenade-deck. There were 
twenty-one of them: the Lynders, father and 
son; Henley and Garrison, the two single men 
of the party; Bardon and his wife; Norris and 
his wife; Thorndike, his wife and two small 
children; an elderly Mrs. de Montcourt, and 


asked Lynder 








two young women traveling together — the 
Misses Harper and Johnston; crew and steerage 
made up the rest of the number. : 
“We're evidently in a serious predicament,” 
said Bardon, the oldest man present, quietly, 
looking around the group, “although it isn’t 
yet by any means a desperate one. Our ship 
has been in collision, and has been deserted. All 
the other passengers seem to have gone. We 
are back again. The ship has not sunk yet; but 
we do not know but that it may at any time. 
We should plan a course of action at once.” 


IV 


Just who first broached the idea of getting the 
Almeria running is not clear. “Captain” 
Bardon admitted having it dimly stowed away 
in his mind ever since the boat decided not to 
sink under their feet. The splendid weather 
that followed their wrecking emphasized the 
possibility.’ But it was the advent into the situ- 
ation of the oiler, José Campotrato, that made 
the possibility a certainty. 

The question first came up next morning, 
while the party were discussing rigging up a 
sail for the life-boat and setting a course for the 
nearest land. Their boat’s position the previous 
Tuesday noon — the day of the collision — was 
still posted on the chart in the forward lobby. 
Since then they had traveled an unknown num- 
ber of hours under steam, and had drifted an 
unknown distance in an unknown direction by 
dint of current and wind. It seemed very ad- 
visable, if possible, to get an observation of 
their present position before starting out. 

Norris, as the latest man present out of 
college, confessed to a lingering hazy remem- 
brance of spherical trigonometry and loga- 
rithms; Bardon had studied astronomy. To- 
gether they dug around in the pilot-house and 
chart-room, and their search was rewarded 
by an instrument which both recognized 
as a sextant, a copy of an “Ephemeris,” or 
nautical almanac, and a book of six-place loga- 
rithmic tables. A chart of the section of the 
North Atlantic they were in, including the 
Azores, was spread out and pinned on the chart- 
table, bearing in pencil some hieroglyphic data 
of their course, and the ship’s chronometers 
were running. Even then, however, they might 
not have been able to “dope out” a position, 
had not Norris remembered that Peary’s “ North 
Pole” has quite a detailed description for the lay- 
man of the method of nautical position-finding, 
and that a copy of that very book happened to 
be in the ship’s library in the smoking-room. 

For an hour after breakfast the two puzzled 
in consultation over their literature. At noon, 
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in a bright sunshine, they “took an observa- 
tion,” timing a red sun against a green horizon- 
line to their tolerable satisfaction, made what 
seemed to them the reasonable corrections, and 
half an hour later announced the ship’s position 
as approximately 36° 10’ N. 31° 4’ W. This, 
if it was anywhere near correct, was most en- 
couraging, for it meant that the Azores, the 
nearest land, were less than one hundred and 
ninety miles to the northwest. 

Meanwhile José, possessed of more native in- 
telligence and ship knowledge than any of his 
companions, had already proved himself a 
treasure. Bardon’s working out of the ship’s 
longitude and latitude visibly impressed him; 
evidently such mathematics were to him the 
apotheosis of the esoteric. After that, anything; 
after that, ““why not they run the sheep? Seex, 
twelf’ men — he keepa th’ fires.” 

His suggestion fell in with their mood. Was 
it, after all, as Lynder had stoutly contested that 
last Tuesday night in the smoking-room? Atany- 
rate, at 4-p. M. behold José Campotrato, for- 
merly oiler, installed with due ceremony as chef 
mécanicien of the Almeria, and Henley and Garri- 
son, the Lynders, Thorndike, and the six mem- 
bers of the crew and steerage told off, watch in 
and out, as coal-passers and firemen. Behold 
them, sweating, black, but cheerful, at four-fifteen 
starting a fire under two of the great starboard 
boilers. It took twenty-two men in the boiler- 
room of the Almeria to run all six boilers. With 
ten inexperienced hands they could attempt only 
two, although José assured them that they 
would be enough to run one set of engines, and, 
therefore, one of the ship’s two screws. 

Two long hours they struggled, in shifts, with 
the white-hot fires belching and roaring, before 
a single ounce of steam showed on the gages. 
Had not José assured them that such was the 
“way of the beast,” — that getting up steam 
was the hardest part,— they would have given 
up, discouraged. 

Once the steam was started up, however, the 
gages. as José predicted, rose rapidly. There 
were a hundred pounds showing by six o'clock, 
one hundred and forty by seven; and José said 
then that they could try the engine. In the 
early twilight the party gathered on the engine- 
room grating, and watched the outcome of their 
experiment as José grasped the great clutch 
lever and threw it over to the “‘Jentement”’ on 
the “avant” side of the dial. 

It worked —it worked! José, in twelve years’ 
work as oiler and fireman, had seen it work 
so for the chef mécanicien a hundred times. 
Yet the miracle of /ife pulsing slowly into every 
fiber of the great triple-expansion engine over- 
whelmed his soul. Nothing had exploded — 


yet, and the screw was turning. There was a 
spontaneous shout, to which José bowed gravely. 
Not till then did anybody think of the wheel. 
What if the ship were turning in circles? Who 
cared where it went just then? It went! 


V 


Steering, however, -raised another quite un- 
considered problem — the ship’s steam steering- 
gear. José shrugged his shoulders—that had 
been out of his province. To puzzle it out 
was possible, but would waste precious time. 
Yet this seemed essential until young Lynder 
remembered the emergency hand-wheel over 
the rudder in the stern. 

At present it was, of course, disconnected: 
but the mechanism was obviously simple, and 
it took only a few minutes for them to unpin 
and swing over into their sockets the massive 
steel arms that connected the rudder-head with 
the helical shaft of the two great hand-wheels. 
It took four men to swing the rudder, and, 
with practically all of the masculine element of 
the party employed in the boiler-room, they 
could not spare so many. Captain Bardon 
proceeded, however, to lay out a course for the 
Azores, in accordance with their noon observa- 
tion and their probable drift since. They set 
the ship in that course, lashed the wheel fast 
for the night, and decided to let it go at that. 

But, if this were easily solved, not so their 
next difficulty. The water running in from the 
half dozen miniature spouts on the shaft water- 
jackets and still leaking in elsewhere had by 
morning made the problem of pumping the 
ship a vital and baffling one — so pressing, in- 
deed, that on its solution seemed again to hinge 
success. By eight o'clock the water was slosh- 
ing around in the engine-room and ankle-deep 
in the boiler-room. Something had to be done. 
The engine was stopped and a consultation 
held. It seemed incredible that so small a 
thing as bilge-water — so small, that is, in com- 
parison with what they had accomplished — 
should become so large a problem. But three 
more hours’ running would put out their 
boilers. 

Remedy would have been simple had thev 
been able to reach the bilge-pumps — certainly 
some way they could have puzzled out their 
workings. But the bilge-pumps, José told them, 
were in the second of the two flooded forward 
compartments, possibly broken in: the collision, 
certainly under eight or ten feet of water. 
Hand bailing was out of the question with their 
small force. There were twenty or thirty thou- 
sand gallons of water in the bilge already; it 
was hard to get at, hard tocarry out. They had 
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been unable to find anything anywhere else that 
looked like a pump, hand or power. 

“| give it up,” said Bardon;..“‘itsstumps me.” 

Norris shrugged his shoulders. “‘Let’s ask head- 
quarters for information,” he said quizzically. 

“ Headquarters?” > 

“The steamship people ought to. be able to 
make a suggestion — or get us one — if we ex- 
plain our trouble.” ' 

“Tf,” said Garrison. 

“What do you mean?” interrupted Bardon. 

“Wireless,” said Norris laconically. “‘We’ve 
got the power. That’s what wireless is for — 
to get information at sea. Let’s try it.” 


Vi 


By this time the Crusoeites, despite the 
pump setback, were willing to tackle anything, 
and the meeting adjourned en masse to the 
wireless station on the boat-deck above. At 
first glance the labyrinth of switches, wires, and 
complicated apparatus there looked forbidding 
enough. Fortunately, however, Norris, with 
the newspaper man’s omnivorous curiosity, had 
spent an evening, earlier in the voyage, with 
the ship’s operator, a young Toulon Frenchman. 
By means of broken English on one side and 
bad French on the other, he had learned that a 
long switch on the operator’s right was held 
down for sending and up for receiving, and that 
the “tuning” was accomplished, in usual cases, 
by moving two circular disks and two plugs in 
two rows of holes in front of the operator, and, 
in unusual cases, by moving two plugs in two 
very long rows of holes in one corner in back of 
him. Just what principle governed these various 
moves, what made cases “usual” or “unusual,” 
with what the long lever was connected, or what 
it or the plugs did to the other various machin- 
ery littering up the room, Norris hadn’t the 
faintest idea. 

He had seen the operator, on numerous occa- 
sions, turn a rheostat on his left that started 
the dynamo on the other side of him humming; 
and he knew that wireless sending, like land 
telegraphy, was done in the Morse alphabet, 
and by means of what looked to him just like 
an ordinary telegraph-key. 

Now, inasmuch as Norris knew no more 
“Morse” than he did Sanskrit — did not know 
that, as a matter of fact, wireless was done in 
“Continental Morse,” quite a different thing 
from the “American Morse” code— and as he had 
not the slightest knowledge of the use of any of 
the other apparatus with which the room was 
full (and which was evidently there for a purpose, 
though he had never seen the operator do any- 
thing to it), the prospects of the Almeria’s cast- 


aways calling help by wireless could hardly be 
called bright. It is difficult to conceive of any- 
thing that to a layman would seem more hopeless 
to attempt. But Norris was of Yankee ancestry. 

The operator had told him that all wireless 
stations in service, on land or at sea, are known 
and called by code letters. Also, that the 
method used was to send the code name of the 
called station several.times, then that of the call- 
ing station. He first rummaged around ‘in a 
file-rack over the operator’s desk, and found a 
paper-bound Marconi list of steamers and land 
stations and their code calls. Almeriawas MCX. 

Next arose the vital question whether the 
apparatus, on the abandonment of the boat, had 
been left in the usual working order. The usual 
manipulations, unless his eyes and memory 
failed him, Norris thought he knew; the unusual 
ones would have stumped him completely. He 
first switched on the rheostat to see if the engine- 
room was giving him power, and the answering 
hum from the corner, running up half an octave 
as the dynamo speeded up, reassured him. 
Then, turning the switch for listening, he fitted 
the telephone-like receivers over his ears, turned 
the little hand-organ arrangement in front of 
him,— why, he hadn’t the slightest idea, but he 
had seen the operator do it always,— and waited. 

Nothing! 

Then he tried wiggling those tuning-plugs in 
front of. him. The possible permutations of 
sixteen plug-holes, taken three at a time, are 
numerous but not interminable, and, as a matter 
of fact, at the third or fourth try he suddenly 
got the little wireless clicking in his ears, faint 
but clear and distinct. “I’ve got ’em!” he 
shouted gleefully to the group in the doorway. 

“What?” 

“Can’t tell that yet; wait.” 

He took pencil and paper, and, as fast as he 
was able, as he heard them, scribbled down the 
line of dots and dashes, till they came too fast. 

Lynder was leaning over his shoulder. “Well,” 
he said, a little dubiously, “can you read it?” 

“There’s a copy of the Morse code in the pilot- 
holse,” said Norris. ; 

“Yes, framed. There’s some lettered di- 
rections under it about using it to send signals 
with lanterns or coster-lights or something.” 

Before he had finished speaking, there was a 
scurrying for the pilot-house. 

“There’s probably some rule for having it 
posted there that dates from before wireless 
days,”’ commented Bardon. 

“Anyway, I noticed.it there only this morn- 
ing,” said Norris, dubiously eyeing the chicken- 
scratches on his paper while awaiting the code. 
And, indeed, even with the alphabet code before 
him, it was a genuine acrostic to work a meaning 
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into those scribbled hieroglyphics. In fact, the 
first snatch they had to give up. Another one, 
as Norris got more used to the clicking, trans- 
lated into: 


. Erie as per margin order given la. . . 


Stock exchange gibberish floating from some- 
where to somewhere — but intelligible English, 
and they had caught it! No wonder they lis- 
tened breathlessly as young Lynder spelled it out 
letter by letter; no wonder they shoutedas Norris, 
concluding, read aloud the half dozen words! 


Vil 


After that, when Norris, sending switch down, 
pressed the key, they expected the vivid, crack- 
ling flash to follow familiarly—as it did. 
Confident of that, he wrote out his proposed 
message on paper first, hunting up the dots and 
dashes slowly, letter by letter, from the Morse 
alphabet before him. It was very simple — the 
BMB call of Azores, the nearest station, the 
SOS cipher that every newspaper reader knows 
as the wireless call for help, and their own MCX 
signature three times repeated. This he prac- 
tised tapping over with a pencil a dozen times 
till he got something of the hang of these par- 
ticular * dot-and-dash combinations; then he 
flashed it out over the aérials as fast as he was 
able. The first time, he stumbled badly; the 
second, he broke down completely in the middle, 
and had to begin all over; the third was, it 
seemed to him, if a slow at least a coherent send- 
ing. He repeated it several times more, with 
varying degrees of fluency, listening after each 
send through two or three different sets of 
plug-holes, without getting anything that 
sounded remotely like an answer. In fact, it 
now seems probable that that first sending 
was not caught by any one. 

Half an hour later, meantime trying to listen 
through every possible plug combination, he 
tried the same message over again, knowing 
that it might not have been heard the first time. 
Three times over again he sent it, by this time 
knowing the tattoo by heart. Still he had no 
direct answer, ‘but what he did get was a mes- 
sage being relayed from one unknown ship to 
another: 


BMB has been getting very broken SOS call from 
MCX. 


They had been heard! 

Thereat, trying a different position of the 
dials and going over his plug combinations for 
the twentieth time,— utterly unaware, of course, 
of bow he ought to move them,— he got their 
own call, -- -.-. -.--, of which now he had come 


to recognize the clickings, coming, as it turned 
out later, not from the Azores, but from the 
station at Teneriffe. Hurriedly he spelled out 
this message on paper: 


MCX MCX MCX. Passenger sending. Answer 
very slowly “‘yes, yes, yes,” if you get this. 


Fifteen minutes later Teneriffe’s -.-- . ... 
- came clicking, slowly 
and distinctly at his request, into his receiver. 

That settled it: they were at last in communi- 
cation. Thereupon in the next hour he first 
wrote out and then sent Teneriffe a fifty-word 
condensed description of their plight, asking 
them to get, somewhere, advice for them on the 
pumping question, and to give him an answer 
an hour later. After two repeats he finally got 
Teneriffe’s “Understand OK.” He said one 
hour later because he knew their time did not 
agree, and he dared try no other station, lest he 
might not be able to get in tune with another 
and should lose the one he had. 

During the hour of waiting everybody was 
too excited to do anything, though José 
saw that steam was kept up for the wireless 
room. Almost promptly on the hour, Norris, 
waiting, receiver on ears, heard the familiar 
clicking call of the Almeria; and he waved his 
hand behind to the knot in the doorway and 
flashed his reply of acknowledgment, “MCX 
MCX MCX,” and, “Goslow.” Then he wrote 
down the message as it came, and thus translated 
it after they had dug out the dots and dashes, 
and guessed at frequent hiatuses: 


Spare small centrifugal pump in locker back of 
paint room. Connect to steam outlet marked with 
red cross forward of gage-indicator on port side of 
engine-room. Pipe-cutting tools in locker behind 
turret lathe. Connect pump to bilge-plug behind 
engine-room switchboard, right side. Wire position. 
Am sending help. 

It took half an hour for Lynder and Norris 
together to work it out word by word, each one 
greeted with applause. Before they had fin- 
ished, Garrison and Bardon had hurried off 
and verified the accuracy of the directions given 
by finding the pump in an unsuspected corner 
and the red-crossed steam outlet mentioned. 
When Norris finished, Mrs. Bardon said slowly: 
“That kind of asking for help is more wonder- 
ful than if we had found and got ten pumps 
to running without asking.” 

And even Garrison nodded assent. 


VIII 


From early next morning till mid-afternoon 
they worked like beavers, and, by dint of a bit 
of steel-shod steam hose that Garrison found, 
saved the labor and delay of pipe-fitting. By four 
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o'clock their little centrifugal pump was pump- 
ing lustily out through the piece of hose stuck 
through a hole chopped in the deck and a port off 
the main deck above. By six o’clock it had made 
sufficient headway against the accumulation in 
the bilge for the engine to start up again. 

Meanwhile Bardon and Norris had taken a 
noon observation, the weather continuing beau- 
tifully fair. They had been unable to find the 
ship’s log, but had made a hopeful estimate of 
their speed at perhaps seven miles an hour (with 
one screw and a water-logged ship), as against 
the twenty miles which was the Almeria’s nornial 
maximum. Instead, their position was some- 
what disappointing, working out to only three 
miles an hour for the period the engine had run. 
Nevertheless, they were all elated at being as 
much as forty miles nearer their goal. 

Between noon and night, meanwhile, Norris 
had sent Teneriffe— and hence the world — 
a hundred-word outline, haltingly spelled out 
in the code, of the bringing in of the Almeria by 
her passengers. The nearest ship to them, he 
learned, was the steamship Kursk, then two 
hundred miles eastward. The last previous 
word from the wireless of the Almeria was that 
she was sinking rapidly and was being aban- 
doned,— this was from a point about a hundred 
and fifty miles west of her present position,— 
and her boats had been sighted and picked up 
the following day by the westward-bound liner 
Cretic, which, on receiving her call for help, had 
turned swiftly back to her relief. The Cretic 
was now but two days distant from New York. 

The voice from the Almeria, in short, was a 
voice from the tomb. Not a few papers headed 
the Teneriffe dispatch in some way similar to 
that of the London Times in its issue of the fol- 
lowing morning: “A wireless report from 
Teneriffe, not credited, states that,” etc. 
Nevertheless the Kursk, at once advised, rushed 
with all speed to the spot where on the follow- 
ing day, late in the forenoon, she might hope 
to intersect the Almeria. 

Meanwhile, that night the latter’s passenger- 
crew dined—in two relays—under electric 
lights, over a throbbing screw, on the pick — 
barring the fact that fresh meats and vegetables 
were now denied them — of the ship’s larders. 
Henley bewailed only the absence of a deck- 
steward “to draw his bath.” The barometer 
was still rising, the sea almost calm, and, though 
there was no moon, there was a star-shine that 
made the horizon-line perceptible. 


1X 


At noon the next day, not even the smoke of 
the Kursk having yet been sighted, their posi- 


tion, as they made it out, was 37° 14’ N. 27° 
48’ W., which put them about seventy-five miles 
from Fayal of the Azores. Mrs. Bardon, how- 
ever, who was one of the three or four aboard 
who had been over the Azores route before, 
pointed to a bank of cumulous clouds low down 
on the horizon almost due north. 

“They mean land there,” she _ insisted; 
there’s always just such a cloud-bank hanging 
over those islands.” 

At her urgent suggestion,— for it was true 
there was not another cloud in the sky,— they 
turned the ship’s course northward, and at two 
o’clock her opinion was verified. 

“Land, ho!” sang the lookout pro tem, Miss 
Harper. 

Sure enough, a blue outline of mountains was 
iooming up under and against the cloud-bank. 

The land in question turned out to be St. 
Michael’s Island of the Azores group, not Fayal; 
and their position, as worked out by their 
amateur navigators, had been about thirty 
miles wrong. As it turned out, however, that 
thirty-mile mistake earned them just $280,000, 
which would have made it worth while even if, 
as Bardon said, a thirty-mile error on the face 
of the whole Atlantic Ocean wasn’t bad reck- 
oning for amateurs. 

It was early evening when they limped halt- 
ingly into the almost open roadstead on which 
the white walls and square cathedral tower of 
St. Michael’s chief city of Ponta Delgada 
fronted. Half Ponta Delgada’s population was 
on hand, however, by sea or land, to welcome 
them. The sea was as smooth as a mill-pond, 
but no one felt able to navigate the ship in close 
quarters, or to raise anchor if, after anchoring, 
a get-away should happen to prove advisable. 
The simple expedient was taken, therefore, of 
stopping the Almeria three or four miles off 
shore and banking fires till they saw what de- 
veloped. 

In the delegation of consuls and steamship 
agents that was soon aboard, astonishment at 
their exploit seemed to overwhelm all other 
considerations; and the grimy stokers blushed 
under their coal-dust at the comments of the 
visitors after the latter had been assured to 
their mystified satisfaction that there wasn’t 
an officer, engineer, wireless operator, or navi- 
gator aboard. “See here,” said Harrison 
finally; almost belligerently, “there’s no use 
trying to impeach our amateur standing; there 
isn’t a professional among us.” ' 

“Captain” Bardon was introduced as such to 
the local agent of the Almeria’s line, who quietly 
drew him to one side. “I have arrangements 
to take the ship off your hands at any time,” he 
said. “With your permission, to-night, in fact.” 
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“Permission?” Bardon was a little puzzled. 

“Yes. You understand that at present the 
ship is, as salvage, entirely in the control of 
yourself and your companions. | have, how- 
ever, a cable offer from our board in lieu of all 
claims for salvage from yourself and crew.” 

Bardon’s head was in a whirl. Salvage? In 
all their discussion of the bringing in of the 
Almeria, not one of their twenty-one had 
thought of the salvage side. The most feasible 
way to effect their rescue to most of them, a 
sheer lark to one or two of them, the com- 
mercial side of their venture had appealed to 
no one. 

“How much?” said Captain Bardon faintly. 

“One million four hundred thousand francs.” 

The “captain” nearly collapsed, but recov- 
ered without showing it. “I must consult my 
comrades,” he said gravely. 

He also consulted the American consul, who 
proved a most affable and experienced adviser. 
“1 should take it,” he said. “‘ You are, of course, 
clearly entitled to salvage, and the Almeria 
is worth from six to eight hundred thousand 


dollars. On the other hand, Ponta Delgada 
is only a port of call: you would probably have 
difficulty ’» — he smiled — “in working her to 
Lisbon or London, and there are other questions 
that might be brought up if her line were dis- 
posed to fight claims. I’d take it.” 

They accepted the offer; and the sum was, by 
mutual agreement, divided equally among the 
nineteen adults of the party. ‘““Twenty-nine 
thousand dollars,” said Norris to his wife, and 
he whistled blithely as he swung down the main 
street of Ponta Delgada next morning on their 
way to board the Kursk, which was to carry the 
refugees the remainder of their way, after having, 
through the error as to the Almeria’s position, 
missed them entirely the day before. “I guess 
we can afford to extend that European trip a 
little longer than we had planned,” — he 
grinned,— “say two days longer, anyhow.” 

“Aren’t you ready to stay on land now?” 
retorted his wife. 

“Are your” 

“I’m ready to tackle anything with you,” 
was her answer. 
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In February, MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE published an article by H. 


Addington Bruce, telling why people stammer. 


No scientific article that 


has appeared in the magazine in recent years has met with so remark- 


able a response. 
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Requests 


came in for copies of the magazine containing the article until the edition 
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In this number of MCCLURE’S Dr. Bruce gives the equally interesting 
and surprising discoveries of recent science regarding laziness. 


FEW months ago, looking through 

some scientific works bearing on a 
complicated educational problem, | 

was greatly struck by two pronounce- 

ments regarding a certain widespread human 
frailty that has long been the subject of much 
misunderstanding. On the one hand | found 
an eminent physiologist declaring unreservedly : 


“The love of work and activity is an acquired 
characteristic rather than a natural one; for 
the human tendency is toward the line of least 
effort.” And opposed to this another authority 
asserted with equal emphasis: “There never 
was a child born into this world who was born 
into it lazy.” 

To reconcile these mutually contradictory 
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statements is a manifest impossibility. Yet it is 
certain that each of them finds in facts of every- 
day observation a strong body of evidence to 
support it. The average child of tender years, 
as every parent knows, is nothing if not active 
and energetic. He is forever in motion, forever 
busying himself about something, his mind 
alert and inquiring, his hands ceaselessly occu- 
pied in testing, exploring, putting together 
and taking to pieces. Left to himself, he 
often will display an amazing tenacity of 
purpose and vigor of 
performance. 

Of one child, less than 
a year old, a close ob- 
server has recorded: 
“He would over and 
over again seem to be 
trying to solve the 
problem of the hinge 
to his nursery door, 
patiently and with 
riveted attention open- 
ing and shutting the 
door. Day after day 
saw him at his self- 
appointed task.” An- 
other, fourteen months 
old, while playing with 
a tin can, was seen to 
put the cover on and 
off “not less than 
seventy-nine times 
without stopping for a 
moment.” The inces- 
sant questioning with 
which children bom- 
bard their parents is 
another impressive ‘in- 
dication of their ex- 
uberant, irrepressible 
activity and energy. 
But, for that matter, 
the whole life of the . 
average child goes to corroborate the dictum 
that the people of this world come into it free 
from the taint of laziness. 


The Active Child Becomes a Lazy 
School-Boy 


When, however, we look at the same child 
grown to manhood or even a few years removed 
from early youth, more often than not his 
behavior seems to bear out the contrary view 
that man is naturally lazy and acquires love of 
work, if at all, only under strong compulsion. 
“To get results from my boys, to induce them 
to apply themselves to their books and their 








studies,” many a despairing school-teacher has 
lamented, “I have to be forever watching and 


driving them.” In college, office, factory, 
workshop, and store, one hears the same com- 
plaint. There is perpetual waste of time, 
dawdling, loitering, gossiping — a seeming pas- 
sion for the ways of slothful ease and aversion 
from sustained endeavor. To a large extent, 
too, the history even of those who have won 
distinction as leaders of thought and action 
seemingly justifies the doctrine that mankind 





*A FOURTEEN-MONTHS-OLD CHILD, WHILE PLAYING WITH A TIN CAN, 


NINE TIMES WITH- 


is naturally prone to idleness rather than to 
productive activity, and that any tendency in 
the latter direction is invariably a characteristic 
acquired in the course of individual develop- 
ment. 


Great Men Who Were Lazy 


Thus, Charles Darwin, world-famous for nis 
splendid contributions to the advance of science, 
was so lazy in boyhood that his father’predicted 
he would turn out a ne’er-do-well and a disgrace 
to the family. His great contemporary, the 
geologist, Sir Charles Lyell, similarly had as a 
boy a profound dislike for work of any sort. 
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Heinrich Heine, on his own confession, idled 
away his time in school, and was “horribly 
bored” by the instruction given him at Géttin- 
gen. According to an American psychologist 
who has made an extensive study of the boy- 
hood of great men, Wordsworth up to the age 
of seventeen was so lazy as to be “wholly in- 
capable of continued application to prescribed 
work.” Of Patrick Henry it is recorded by an 
early biographer that in boyhood ‘the was too 
idle to gain any solid advantage from the oppor- 





WAS SEEN TO PUT THE COVER ON AND OFF NOT 
OUT STOPPING” 


tunities which were thrown in his way.” And, 
after his schooling was done, indolence caused 
him to fail dismally in several business ventures 
before he took up the study of law. 

Similarly, when James Russell Lowell was a 
boy his relatives were greatly distressed by his 
laziness, and he was suspended by the authori- 
ties of Harvard College “‘on account of con- 
tinued neglect of his college duties.” A boyhood 
friend who had unusual facilities for obser- 
vation is credited with having repeatedly 
declared that there never was “‘so idle a dog as 
young Humphry,” afterwards Sir Humphry 
Davy of scientific renown. “My master,” 
Samuel Johnson once remarked, in speaking of 





his school-boy days, “whipped me very hard. 
Without that, sir, I should have done nothing.” 
Balzac, who wrote so many novels of the 
“monumental” type, and did not let one 
appear until it had undergone the most careful 
revision, confessed that not only in boyhood 
but throughout the years of his literary labors 
he was tormented by longings for an existence 
of pleasure-seeking leisure. 
Assuredly the evidence is, on the whole, 
strongly in favor of the view that, in yielding 
to the desire for idle- 
ness, men are, after all, 
only following the dic- 
tate of nature. But, 
recalling the intense ac- 
tivity, the abounding 
° energy of childhood, 
recalling also the 
demonstrated truth 
that in most cases even 
the laziest of school- 
boys has had a past 
characterized by the 
_Teverse of laziness, 
just as he may have, 
like Darwin, Balzac, 
and the rest, a future 
of marvelous accom- 
plishment, the mind 
must once more incline 
to the opposite belief. 
It may be, and, as will 
be shown, it undoubt- 
edly is, somewhat of 
an exaggeration to say 
that there never has 
been a congenitally 
lazy man. -But to say 
this is far nearer the 
truth than to regard 
laziness as something 
rooted in the consti- 
tution of our being, 
and love of activity as merely an acquired char- 
acteristic. On the contrary, the sharp con- 
trast between the activity and energy of the 
average child and the idling propensities of 
the average man, points unmistakably to the 
development of laziness as a parasitic growth 
interfering with the normal processes and 
tendencies of nature. Laziness, in other words, 
must be looked upon as essentially a patho- 
logical condition. 
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LESS THAN SEVENTY- 


The Confession of an Unwilling Idler 


Instead, therefore, of condemning the lazy 
man, as the moralist would, it is the part of wis- 
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dom to view him as a victim of disease and as 
standing in need of careful treatment. Nature 
intended him to be vigorous, forceful, a being 
of achievement; circumstances have made 
him listless, inert, responsive but in feeble 
measure to the spur of honor, ambition, pride, 
love, or necessity. Sometimes, to be sure, he is 
contented with his laziness, and would almost 
resent an attempt to rescue him from it; more 
frequently he writhes in secret over a defect 
which he realizes exposes him to the contempt 
and ridicule of his more virile fellow men and 
renders his life an empty, profitless existence. 
As one unhappy 


are required. I never accomplish anything. 
... One dull day, in one of the suburbs, 
I saw a large piece of waste land, where three 
or four houses had been begun, charming little 
dwellings of red brick and white stone; the walls 
had been there for two or three years, but the 
floors and ceilings were lacking, the roofs had 
never been tiled, and one could see across the 
ever wide-open windows. My mind is in a similar 
condition — a rough plain with several pretty 
houses, the roofs of which will never be finished.” 

What, then, is the cause of laziness? How 
should one proceed in the attempt to cure it? 
Still more important in 





victim confided to 
his physician in a 
moment of ex- 
traordinary self- 
revelation: 

“TI begin, but do 
not finish. When | 
conceive a work, a 
feverish impatience 
seizes me to reach 
the desired aim; | 
should like to attain 
it at once. But to 
accomplish some- 
thing, patient and 
continuous efforts 




































this complex and severely 
competitive age, with its 
incessant demand for 
vigor and effectiveness of 
performance, what are the 
preventive measures that 
may be taken in the in- 
terest alike of the indi- 
vidual and of society? 
Only a few years ago it 
would have been impossi- 
ble to answer these ques- 
tions in any but the 
vaguest and most general 
way. It might have been 
said — indeed, it was. said 
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“THE INCESSANT QUESTIONING WITH WHICH CHILDREN BOMBARD THEIR PARENTS IS ANOTHER 
IMPRESSIVE INDICATION OF THEIR EXUBERANT, IRREPRESSIBLE ACTIVITY AND ENERGY” 
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— that laziness is essentially an infirmity of the 
will. No statement could be more correct, but 
also none could be more futile in the absence of 
any clear appreciation of the factors determining 
the weakness or strength of one’s will power. 
For, as somebody has truly said, the will is not 
an isolated entity, absolutely independent of 
and superior to the organism through which 
it operates. Having a controlling force, it 
is still, to a large extent, itself controlled 
by material as well as by psychical circum- 
stances, by bodily states and by the impres- 
sions the mind absorbs from the environment. 
Consequently the solution of the problem of 
laziness depends at bottom on the ascertain- 
ment of the factors hurtful to efficient willing. 


Organic Defects Tend to Produce Laziness 


This task quite recently has been essayed 
with remarkable success, and, especially by a 
little group of French investigators, with im- 
mediate reference to the problem presented by 
the lazy man. Laziness in all its phases has 
been studied with the resourcefulness and 
painstaking precision characteristic of the 
new school of medical psychologists, to whom 
we are already so heavily indebted for a 
better understanding of the mind of man 
both in its normal and its abnormal aspects. 
Nay, in verification of the theories to which 
their researches have led them, the investi- 
gators and others wiseenough to profit from 
their discoveries have frequently applied specific 


WEAKNESS, HIS PLAYMATES, WITH THE THOUGHTLESS CRUELTY OF CHIILD- 
HOOD, TEASED AND BULLIED THE POOR LITTLE FELLOW UNMERCIFULLY ” 


remedial measures with astonishingly success- 
ful results. 

What, in particular, they have found is that 
laziness is usually associated with a peculiarly 
debilitated condition of the nervous system — 
an “asthenia” marked by a slow heart-beat, 
low arterial pressure, and poor circulation. 
The consequence of this is, to quote Theodule 
Ribot, one of the leaders in the scientific study 
of laziness, that “the brain shows not so 
much an indisposition as a real incapacity for 
concentrating attention, and soon, owing to the 
fact that its nourishment is at the vanishing- 
point, becomes exhausted.”” A whole series of 
idlers, tested scientifically, were shown to be 
suffering from this asthenic condition, which 
led them instinctively to husband their feeble 
resources by the simple expedient of exerting 
themselves no more than was absolutely neces- 
sary. Yet not a few of them were healthy 
enough, to all appearance, and it was difficult 
to credit their well-grounded complaint that 
they really felt “too tired to work,” and at 
best could do so only “‘by fits and starts.” 

This is not to say that they were all of them 
“born tired.” Congenitally weak many of 
them may have been; but the more the investi- 
gators familiarized themselves with the asthenia 
of the lazy, the more they found reason for the 
belief that, as a rule, it was a developmental! 
and functional rather than a congenital and 
organic weakness, although. often initiated by 
local troubles wholly organic in nature. Thus, 
studying laziness in children attending school, 
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it was discovered 
that quite fre- 
quently their in- 
ertia has as its 
primary cause the 
presence of ade- 
noid, or abnormal 
tissue, growths in 
the cavity back of 
the nose. These, 
by making it ex- 
tremely difficult for 
the child to breathe 
properly, deplete 
his vitality so that 
he remains under- 
sized and is quickly 
fatigued by any 
intellectual or 
muscular effort. 
The natural result 
is that he becomes 
more or less of an 
idler, bringing upon 
himself the re- 
proaches and pun- 
ishment of parents 
and teachers. What 
he actually needs 
is not scoldings or 
whippings but a 
slight surgical 
operation. 

Often a surpris- 
ing development of 
both mental and 
physical power fol- 
lows the removal 
of the adenoids. 
In one case re- 
ported by Professor E. J. Swift, a girl of fourteen 
grew three inches in height within six months 
after an operation for adenoids, and at the same 
time showed an improvement in her school work 
that contrasted surprisingly with the apathy 
and dullness that had preceded it. 

| have myself had an opportunity lately of 
observing a seemingly miraculous cure of lazi- 
ness effected in a small boy by this simple 
means. At nine years of age he was puny, 
pale, delicate, nervously irritable, and so lazy 
at home and in the school-room as to give rise 
to an impression that he bordered on mental 
defectiveness. Conscious of his weakness, his 
playmates, with the thoughtless cruelty of child- 
hood, teased and bullied the poor little fellow 
unmercifully. 

His father, of course, was much concerned 
about him, had him examined by several spe- 





















































“HE BECOMES MORE OR LESS OF AN IDLER, BRINGING UPON HIMSELF THE 


cialists, and finally was persuaded to submit 
him to the adenoid operation, the necessity for 
which had been for some time plainly indi- 
cated by a slight deafness and persistent mouth- 
breathing. 

He was then sent to the country for some 
months, and on his return was placed in a 
boarding-school. Here, for the first time, he 
manifested not only an ability to play with other 
boys on a perfectly equal footing, but also a dili- 
gence and mental virility that astonished all 
who had known him before the operation. 
It was only a month or so ago that his father 
told me: 

“The masters at the school ’are surprised to 
think that the boy could ever have been con- 
sidered lazy. They report that he is full of life 
in the school-room and on the play-ground; 
that he is no longer nervous and inattentive; 
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and that, in fact, they consider him one of 
their most promising boys.” 

Eye trouble, particularly in the way of hyper- 
metropia, or far-sightedness, is another frequent 
primary cause of laziness in school children; 
and the correction of the defective vision, like 
the removal of adenoids, is often followed by a 
marked access of vigor and alertness. In such 
cases, however, the laziness is usually manifest 
only in the class-room, the child being active 
enough at play, when no strain is put on the 
eyes comparable with that occasioned by read- 
ing. To cite a single instance, a little boy of 
ten was re- 
ported as be- 
ing so inat- 
tentive at 
school and so 
uninterested 
in his work as 
to yawn and 
become posi- 
tively sleepy 
when required 
to read. As 
no amount of 
scolding suf- 
ficed to turn 
him from his 
idle ways, and 
as he began 
to complain 
of headaches 
and nervous- 
ness, he was 
finally taken 
to an oculist. 
To the sur- 
prise of his 
: parents, who 
had always believed his vision to be normal, he 
was found to be suffering from latent hyper- 
metropia; and, on being provided with the 
proper eye-glasses, he soon demonstrated, by 
the rapidity with which he improved in his 
studies and the interest he now showed in 
them, that his laziness had been determined by 
the condition of his eyesight. 

In fact, any bodily defect that is of such a 
character as to impose an excessive strain on 
the nervous system tends to produce an as- 
thenic condition, with accompanying apathy 
and indolence. And, even when the local 
trouble is only temporary, its disappearance is 
not necessarily followed, as it was in the in- 
stances just narrated, by a return to energetic, 
effective activity. For, in the meantime, the 
idler may have acquired an unconscious — or, 
to be more precise, a subconscious — belief 
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REPROACHES OF HIS PARENTS” 


that sustained exertion is and always must be 
beyond his powers. Thus a vicious circle is 
established, the belief in his incapacity causing 
him to act in such a way as to intensify the 
asthenic state, and the resultant increased feel- 
ing of debility operating, in its turn, to confirm 
and strengthen his erroneous belief. In other 
words, he is now suffering chiefly from a “fixed 
idea,” and his condition is that of any psycho- 
neurotic patient. 


Idleness Easily Becomes a Fixed Idea 


On this point all who have made a scientific 
study of laziness are in substantial agreement. 
We must, flatly affirms the pioneer investigator, 
Dr. Maurice de Fleury, “take the indolent for 
what they nearly always are — neuropaths; 
and neurosis for what it always is — bad habits 
of cerebral activity.” The longer a man has 
been an idler, the more deeply rooted, of course, 
will be his subconscious conviction that exertion 
is impossible to him; but, according to de 
Fleury and his colleagues, once this conviction 
is broken down, he will find that he can work, 
and work to good ‘purpose. 

The effecting of a cure, needless to say, is not 
always easy. It requires coéperation on the 
part of the patient, and on the physician’s part 
intelligent and sympathetic use of both physi- 
ological and psychological methods of treat- 
ment. Hygienic measures must be adopted to 
tone up the nervous system, to improve the 
circulation, the digestion, the nutrition — to 
develop, as far as possible, a general feeling of 
well-being. The idler must gradually be 
trained to occupy himself usefully — not, per- 
haps, for many hours at a time, but for regular 
stated periods, however short. And; to this 
end, the effort has to be made, from the outset, 
to awaken in him an absorbing interest in the 
attainment of some one specific aim in life, 
thereby replacing his baneful fixed idea of in- 
capacity for work with the opposed and benefi- 
cial obsession of something that he must and 
can accomplish. 





How Darwin Overcame Laziness 


Here we come to what is by far the most-im- 
portant factor in the cure of laziness — the 
dynamic, regenerative power of some special 
interest. Even your idler enfeebled by positive 
organic weakness may rise superior to himself 
and achieve marvels, if only his enthusiasm be 
sufficiently aroused to a definite end. It was 
thus, for example, with Charles Darwin, so in- 
corrigibly lazy in his boyhood, as was stated 
above. 
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‘THE LONGER A MAN HAS BEEN AN IDLER, THE MORE DEEPLY ROOTED WILL BE 
HIS SUBCONSCIOUS CONVICTION THAT EXERTION IS IMPOSSIBLE TO HIM” 


At his father’s wish, he undertook the study 
of medicine, but in a listless, desultory way. 
Realizing that he would never make a success- 
ful doctor, the elder Darwin sent him to Cam- 
bridge University, hoping that theology might 
prove more attractive to him. At Cambridge, 
under the influence of Professor Henslow, he 
became for the first time enthusiastically inter- 
ested in problems of natural history, and par- 
ticularly in the problem of the origin of species. 
His health permanently impaired by the hard- 
ships of a voyage of exploration, so that “for 
nearly forty years he never knew one day of the 
health of ordinary men” and “every day suc- 
cumbed to the exhaustion brought on by the 
slightest effort,” he nevertheless found a way 
to work with an effectiveness few men of normal 
health have ever equaled. 


The establishment of regular hours for work 
— thus gradually forming a work habit which 
itself constituted a sort of fixed idea contrary to 
the idea of indolence, and the reinforcement of 
the work habit by enthusiastic preoccupation 
with some inspiring theme— such was the 
secret of Charles Darwin’s mastery over ills 
more serious than those which have made 
countless men lifelong idlers. What he did is 
precisely what the medical psychologist pre- 
scribes as fundamental in the successful treat- 
ment of laziness. Listen to the wise Dr. de 
Fleury: 


Advice to the Lazy 


“You who wish to learn the marvelous art of 


- reclaiming the indolent, help your patient to 


choose a work really suited to his 

| abilities; embellish the idea of it 

| with all the hope that it is possible 

i to raise — self-content, worldly im- 
portance, glory, and fortune to be 

i conquered. Talk about it without 
f A ceasing; like a Wagnerian motive, 
ies repeat it again and again. And 
| soon you will find that the brain 

\ i seizes the idea, and can no longer 
exist without this good obsession. 
Finally, when the 
idea becomes cher- 
ished, when the 
brain loves it asone 
loves and desires 
a woman, make 
it to be understood 
that it belongs to 
all, that it is in the 
air, that another, 
braver and more 
manly, may step 
in and carry it off. 
What a resource for the indolent and weak! 
Obsession is simply an idea which comes to us 
without effort and in spite of ourselves; it is 
involuntary attention, instinctive, and conse- 
quently without fatigue, substituted for vol- 
untary attention, of which so few men are 
capable.” 

Treatment by suggestion, then, plus careful 
preliminary physiological, and if necessary surgi- 
cal, treatment to ameliorate the asthenic condi- 
tion common to idlers— that is the proper 
course to pursue in dealing with all cases of 
laziness. And it is also the course to pursue in 
the more important matter of prevention, a 
matter which, in the last analysis, rests chiefly 
with the fathers and mothers of the very young. 
As a physician who has paid special attention to 
problems of mental development once said to me: 
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“There would be far fewer lazy men in the 
world if parents only appreciated the impor- 
tance and the possibility of so influencing their 
children in early youth as to confirm them in 
the tendencies to energetic and fruitful thinking 
which the¥ usually display in the first years of 
life. Every normal child is afire with curiosity, 
craves to acquire knowledge, is forever seeking 
information on every imaginable topic. In- 
stead of neglecting or curbing these instinctive 
desires, as so many parents unfortunately do, 
they should encourage their children in the 
profitable use of their minds, should train them 
in habits of systematic and effective thinking, 
and especially, by observing just what aptitudes 
they most clearly show, should take pains to 
cultivate in them an abiding interest in the sub- 
jects for which they seem to have most talent. 


“If they would only do this, and would at 
the same time keep a close watch for any symp- 
toms of nerve-strain due to organic or func- 
tional disturbances, correcting these at the 
earliest possible moment, we should hear much 
less than we do now of the indolence of the 
average child of school age, and we certainly 
should be taking a great forward step in the 
diminution of laziness among grown men and 
women. For, obviously, a child habituated 
from infancy to the fullest and freest use of his 
natural powers will be likely to continue think- 
ing and acting energetically in later life. In 
this, as in everything else, the law is the same — 
as the twig is bent, so grows the tree. 

“Not punishment,’ but careful observation 
and training — that is the specific for the cure 
of laziness.” 


























““*MY MASTER,’ SAMUEL JOHNSON ONCE REMARKED, ‘WHIPPED ME VERY 


HARD. 


WITHOUT THAT, SIR, 


I SHOULD HAVE 


DONE NOTHING’” 














An absorbing article by Edwin Tenney Brewster, telling why people are left- 
handed, will be published in the June MCCLURE’S—out May 15 
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‘SHE SHRANK DOWN AND DOWN, AWAY FROM HIM, ‘OH, MY GOD! WON’T YOU LET ME 
TOUCH YOU, CLO?’ HE PLEADED” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


Begun in April, 1912.— Barnabas Barty, son of the retired champion pugilist of England, coming suddenly 
into a fortune of £700,000, decides to go to London and become a gentleman. On his journey he rescues Lady 
Cleone Meredith from the compromising designs of Sir Mortimer Carnaby, the King’s favourite. Barnabas learns 
that Carnaby 1s plotting to marry Lady Cleone for ber fortune, and that she.bas consented to meet his go-between, a 
profligate courtier named Chichester, 1n a lonely spot at sundown. Barnabas arrives at the rendezvous first, forces 
Chichester to retire, and, when Lady Cleone comes, offers to escort her back to her guardian. In the explanation that 
follows, Barnabas learns that Lady Cleone had come to the tryst expecting to meet her half-brother, Ronald Barry- 
maine, a young scapegrace whose gambling exploits have thrown him into Chichester’s power. Barnabas tells Lady 
Cleone that be loves her, and promises to seek out her brother in London and try to save him. On reaching London 
he finds Barrymaine and offers to pay his debts if he will end all relations with Chichester; but Chichester foils Barna- 
bas’s purpose. He tries to buy up Barrymaine’s. debt from Jasper Gaunt, the London mouey-lender, but fails. 
He then learns that he is the legal heir of Chichester’s fortune, and threatens to dispossess bim unless be looses bis hold 
on Barrymaine. Chichester in turn threatens to expose Barnabas to Lady Cleone as an impostor, but Barnabas 
forestalls him by telling ber himself that he is the son of an innkeeper. She promises to marry him, and sends him 
back to London for the great steeplechase, which he rides and wins. He finds Clemency, Viscount Devenden’s sweet- 
heart, hiding from Chichester in London, and promises to help ber and to keep her secret. Lady Cleone, misconstruing 
their relationship, quarrels with Barnabas and breaks her engagement to him. Barnabas goes at night to call on 
Jasper Gaunt, but finds him dead, murdered by some unknown enemy. 


The Horrors of Remorse the visitor’s attire, she dropped Barnabas a. 


floundering courtesy, showering the step with 
grease-spots from the candle. 

“Can I see Mr. Barrymaine?” 

“Yes, sir — this way, sir; an’ min’ the step, 
sir. See Mist’ Barrymaine — yes, sir; firs’ 
floor —’’ She pointed with her quavering finger. 

“T’ll go up!”’ said Barnabas. He hurried along 
the passage, and, mounting the dark stair, paused 
before a dingy door. The door yielded to his . 
hand, and Barnabas, opening it, stepped softly 
into the room. 


ITH this dreadful sound in his ears, 

Barnabas hurried away from that 

place of horror. But ever the 

sound pursued him: it echoed in 

his step, it panted in his quickened breathing, 
it throbbed in the pulsing of his heart. Wher- 
ever he looked, there always was Jasper Gaunt, 
lolling in his chair, with his head dangling at its 
horrible angle. The very night was full of him. 
Hot-foot went Barnabas, by dingy streets and 








silent houses, until presently he found himself 
before a certain door, and, remembering its 
faulty catch, tried it, but found it fast. There- 
fore, he knocked, softly at first, but louder and 
louder, until at length the door was plucked sud- 
denly open, and a woman appeared, a slatternly 
creature who bore a candle none too steadily. 

“Now, then, owdacious!”” she began, some- 
what slurring of speech. “What d’ye want — 
this time o’ night — knockin’ at ’spectable door 
of a person?” 

“Is Mr. Barrymaine in?” 

“ Mist’ Barrymaine?” repeated the woman, 
as she raised the candle in her unsteady hand. 
“What d’ye wan’ this time o’ ——” 

Here, becoming aware of the magnificence of 





The place was very dark, except where the 
moon sent a fugitive beam through the uncur- 
tained window; and, face downward, across 
this pale light lay a huddled figure from whose 
unseen lips issued long, awful, gasping sobs. 

Barnabas drew a step nearer, and on the in- 
stant the grovelling figure started up to an 
elbow. Thus, stooping down, Barnabas looked 
into the haggard face of Ronald Barrymaine. 

“Beverley!” he gasped. “‘W-what d’you 
want? Go away; I-leave me!” 

“No!” said Barnabas. “It is you who must 
go away. You must leave London to-night!” 


“W-what d’you mean?” 
“You must be clear of England by to-morrow 
night at latest.” 
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‘A MURDERER’S SISTER 
NEEDS NO HELP, 1 THANK YOU’” 


Barrymaine stared up at Barnabas wide- 
eyed, and passed his tongue to and fro across his 
lips before he spoke again: 

“Beverley, w-what d’you — mean?” 

“1 know why you keep your right hand hid- 
den!” said Barnabas. 

Barrymaine shivered suddenly. 

“W-what d’you mean?” he contrived to 
ask again, but this time in a whisper. 

“| mean that to-night I found this scrap of 
cloth; I recognized it as part of the cuff of your 
sleeve; and | found it clenched in Jasper 


Gaunt’s dead hand.” 
With a hoarse, gasping cry, Barrymaine cast 
himself face down upon the floor again, and 
writhed there like one in agony. 
“| d-didn’t mean to—oh, God! 


I never 





m-meant it!’”’ he groaned; 
and, starting to his knees, 
he caught at Barnabas 
with wild, imploring 
hands. “Oh, Beverley, | 
s-swear to you, | n-never 
meant to do it. I went 
there to-night to |-learn 
the truth. And he th- 
threatened me. S-so we 
fought, and, somehow I 
g-got hold of—of the 
dagger, and struck at him 
—b-blindly. And — oh, 
my God, Beverley! — I 
shall never forget how 
he — ch-choked! But I 
swear | never meant it, 
Beverley!” 

“But he is dead,” said 
Barnabas, “and now——” 

“Y-you won’t give me 
up, Beverley?’’ cried 
Barrymaine, clinging to 
his knees. “W-what must 


1 do?” 

“Start for Dover — to- 
night.” 

“Yes—yes, Dover! 
B-but | have no money.” 

“Here are twenty 
guineas; they will help 


you well on your way. 
When they are gone, you 
shall have more.” 

“Beverley, |— wronged 
you, but | know now who 
my c-creditor really is; | 
know who has been m-my 
enemy all along — oh, 
blind f-fool that I’ve been! 
I think it’s t-turned my 
brain, Beverley! Wish D-Dig were here. It 
was D-Dover you said, | think?” 

“Yes. But now — take off that coat.” 

“B-but it’s the only one I’ve got!” 

“You shall have mine,” said Barnabas. 

“Oh, Beverley,” muttered Barrymaine, “it 
would have been a good th-thing for me if some- 
body had s-strangled me at birth! No—d-don’t 
light the candle!” he cried suddenly, for Bar- 
nabas had sought and found the tinder-box. 

But Barnabas struck and the tinder caught. 
Then, as the light came, Barrymaine shrank 
away and away, and, crouching against the 
wall, stared down at himself —at his right 
sleeve, ripped and torn, and at certain marks 
that stained him here and there. As he looked, 
a great horror seemed to come upon him. He 
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trembled violently, 
and, -stumbling for- 
ward, sank upon his 
knees beside the table, 
hiding his sweating 
face between his 
arms. 

“Come, you must 
take off that 
coat!” 

But at that moment 
upon the stillness 
there broke a sound 
— an ominous sound, 
the stumble of a foot 
that mounted the 
stair. Uttering a 
broken cry, Barry- 
maine struggled to 
his feet, strove des- 
perately to speak, and 
suddenly pitched over 
and thudded to the 
floor. 

The door opened, 
and Mr. Smivvle ap- 
peared, who, calling 
upon Barrymaine’s 
name, ran forward 
and fell upon his 
knees beside that 
convulsed and twisted 
figure. 

““My God, Bever- 
ley!” hecried. “How 


comes he like this? 
What has hap- 
pened?” 

“Are you his 
friend?” 


“Yes, yes, his 
friend — certainly!” 

“To-night he killed Jasper Gaunt.’ 

“Eh? Killed? Killed him?” 

“Yes. Pull yourself together and listen. To- 
morrow the hue and cry will be all over London. 
We must get him away — out of the country, 
if possible.” 

“Yes, yes, of course! 
I think.” 

“Have you ever seen him so before?”’ 

“Never so bad as this. There, Barry; there, 
my poor fellow! Help me to get him on the 
couch, will you, Beverley?” 

Between them they raised that twitching 
form; then, as Mr. Smivvle stooped to set a 
cushion beneath the restless head, he started 
back suddenly, staring wide-eyed and pointing 
with a shaking finger. 


But he’s ill —a fit, 





“What's that? 


‘““My God!” he whispered. 
Look —- look at his coat.” 


“Yes,” said Barnabas; “we must have 
it off. If this coat is ever found, it will hang 
him!’’ 

So, between them, it was done; thereafter 
while Mr. Smivvle crouched beside that restless, 
muttering form, Barnabas put on his cloak and, 
rolling up the torn coat, hid it beneath its ample 
folds. 

“What, are you going, Beverley? 

“Yes — for one thing, to get rid of this coat. 
On the table are twenty guineas. Take them, 
and, just so soon as Barrymaine is fit to travel, 
get him away; but, above all, don’t ——” 

“Who is it?” cried Barrymaine suddenly, 
starting up and peering wildly over his shoulder. 
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“W-who is it? Oh, I t-tell you, there’s s-some- 
body behind me! Who is it?” 

“Nobody, Barry. Not a soul, my poor boy. 
Compose yourself!”’ 

But, even as Mr. Smivvle spoke, Barrymaine 
fell back and lay moaning fitfully, with half- 
closed eyes. “Indeed, | fear he is too ill to 
travel, Beverley!” 

“If he isn’t better by morning, get a doctor,” 
said Barnabas. “‘But, whatever you do, keep 
Chichester away from him. As regards money, 
I’ll see you shan’t want for it. And now, for 
the present, good-bye!”’ 


CHAPTER LX 
The Relentless Pride of Youth 


No. 5 St. JAMEs’s SQUARE was to let. — Its 
many windows were blank and shuttered; its 
portal, which scarcely a week ago had been 
besieged by Fashion; was barred and bolted; 
the Gentleman-in-Powder had vanished quite, 
and with him the glory of No. 5 St. James’s 
Square had departed utterly. yy, ~, 

Barnabas paused to let his gaze wander over 
it from roof to pavement; then, smiling a little 
bitterly, turned and went on his way. He 
took an intricate course by winding alleys and 
narrow side streets, keeping his glance well 
about him, until at length he came to a certain 
door in a certain dingy street, and, finding the 
faulty latch yield to his hand, entered a narrow, 
dingy hall and groped his way up the dingiest 
stairs in the world. + 

Now all at once he fancied he-heard a stealthy 
footstep that climbed on in the darkness before 
him, and he paused suddenly; but, hearing 
nothing, he strode on, then stopped again, for, 
plain enough this time, some one stumbled on 
the stair above him. So he stood there in the 
gloom, very still and very silent, and thus he 
presently heard another sound, very soft. and 
faint, like the breathing of a sigh. And all 
at once Barnabas clenched his teeth and spoke. 

“Who is it?’”’. he demanded fiercely. ‘Now, 
by heaven, if it’s: you, Chichester —” And, 
with the word, he reached out before him in 
the dark with merciless, griping hands. 

The contact of something warm and soft, a 
broken, pitiful cry of fear, and he had a woman 
in his arms. And, even as he clasped that 
yielding form, Barnabas knew instinctively who 
it was, and straightway thrilled with a wild 
jov. 

““Madam!” he said hoarsely, “Madam!” 

But she never stirred; nay, it almost seemed 
she sank yet closer into his embrace. 

““Cleone!”’ he whispered. 


“Barnabas!” sighed a voice; and surely no 
other voice in all the world could have uttered 
the word so tenderly. 

“| — I fear I frightened you?” 

“Yes, a litthe — Barnabas.” 

“You are — trembling very much.” 

“Am I, Barnabas?”’ 

“| am sorry that | — frightened you.” 

“I’m better now.” 

“Yet you — tremble!” 

“But | —I think | can walk if 4 

“If—?P” 

“If you will help me, please — Barnabas.” 

Oh, surely, never had those dark and dingy 
stairs, worn though they were by the tread of 
countless feet, heard till now a voice so soft, 
so low and sweet, so altogether irresistible! 

“It’s so very — dark!” she sighed. 

“Yes, it’s very dark,” said Barnabas; “but 
it isn’t far to the landing. Shall we go up?” 

“Yes, but—’’ My lady hesitated a moment, 
as one who takes breath for some great effort, 
and in that moment he felt her bosom heave 
beneath his hand. “Oh, Barnabas,” she 
whispered, “‘won’t you — kiss me — first?” 

Then Barnabas trembled in his turn, the arm 
about her grew suddenly rigid, and when he 
spoke his voice was harsh and strained. 

“Madam,” said he, “‘can the kiss of an inn- 
keeper’s son restore your dead faith?”’ 

Now, when he said this, Cleone shrank in his 
embrace and uttered a low cry, as if he had 
offered her some great wrong, and, breaking 
from him, -was gone before him up the stair, 
running in the dark. 

So Barnabas hurried after her, and thus, as 
she threw open Barrymaine’s door, he entered 
with her, and, in his sudden abasement, would 
have knelt to her; but Ronald Barrymaine had 
sprung. up from the couch, and now leaned 
there, staring with dazed eyes, like one newly 
wakened from sleep. 

“Ronald,” she cried, running to him, “| 
came as soon as I| could, but I didn’t understand 
your letter. You wrote of some great danger. 
Oh, Ronald dear, what is it — this time?” 

“D-danger!” he repeated, and, with the 
word, turned to stare over his shoulder into 
the dingiest corner of the room. “D-danger! 
Yes,solam. But t-tell me who it is — behind 
me, in the corner?” 

“No one, Ronald.” 

“Yes — yes, there is, I tell you! 
Now d-don’t you see him?”’ 

“No, oh, no!” answered Cleone, clasping 
her hands and shrinking before Barrymaine’s 
wild and haggard look. ‘Oh, Ronald, there’s 
no one there!” 

“Yes, there is; 








Look again: 


he’s always there now — 
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always just behind me. L-last night he began 
to talk to me — ah, no, no — what am | saying? 
Never heed me, Clo. | —I asked you to come 
because I’m g-going away soon — very s-soon, 
Clo, and I know I shall n-never see you again. 
I wanted to say good-bye.” 

“Going away, Ronald?” she repeated, sink- 
ing to her knees beside the ricketty couch, for 
he had fallen back there, as though overcome 
by sudden weakness. “Dear boy, where are 
you going — and why?” 

“I’m g-going far away — because | must. 
The s-sooner, the better!’’ he whispered, strug- 
gling to his elbow to peer into the corner again. 
“Yes, the s-sooner, the better. But, before | 
go, | want you to promise — to swear, Clo — 
to s-swear to me —” Barrymaine sat up sud- 
denly and, laying his nervous hands upon her 
shoulders, leaned down to her in fierce eager- 
ness. ‘‘You must s-swear to me n-never to see 
or have anything to do with that d-devil Chi- 
chester. D’ve hear me, Clo? D’ye hear me?” 

“But—oh, Ronald, | don’t understand! 
You always told me he was your friend. | 
thought ——” 

“Friend!’’ cried Barrymaine passionately. 
“He’s a devil! I tell you, he’s a d-devil. 
Oh—” Barrymaine choked and fell back 
gasping; but, even as Cleone leaned above him, 
all tender solicitude, he pushed her aside and, 
springing to his feet, reached out and caught 
Barnabas by the arm. “Beverley,” he cried, 
“you'll shield her from him —w-when I’m 
gone. You'll |l-look after her, won’t you, Bev- 
erley? She’s the only thing I ever loved — 
except my accursed self. You will shield her 
from — that d-devil?”’ 

Then, still clutching Barnabas, he turned and 
seized Cleone’s hand. 

“Clo!” he cried, “dearest of sisters, if ever 
you need a f-friend when I’m gone, he’s here. 
Turn to him, Clo. Look up — give him your 
hand. Y-you loved him once, | think, and you 
were right — quite r-right. You can t-trust 
Beverley, Clo. G-give him your hand.” 

“No, no!” cried Cleone, and, snatching her 
fingers from: Barrymaine’s clasp, she turned 
away. 

“What — you w-won’t?” 

“No — never, never!” 

“Why not?) Answerme! Speak, I tell you!” 

But Cleone knelt there beside the couch, 
her head proudly averted, uttering no word. 

“Why, you — don’t think, like so many of 
the fools,-that he killed Jasper Gaunt, do you?” 
cried Barrymaine feverishly. “You don’t 
think he d-did it, do you—do you? Ah, but 
he didn’t — he didn’t, I tell you!) And I know 


— because i 








“Stop!” exclaimed Barnabas. 

“Stop? No—why should I? She'll learn 
soon enough now, and I’m m-man enough to 
tell her myself. I’m no c-coward, I tell you.” 

Then Cleone raised her head and looked at 
her half-brother, and in her eyes was a slow- 
dawning fear and horror. 

“Oh, Ronald!” she whispered, “what do 
you mean?” 

“Mean?” cried Barrymaine. “I mean that 
I did it—I did it! Yes, | k-killed Jasper 
Gaunt. But it was no m-murder, Clo —a—- 
a fight, an accident. Yes, | s-swear to God, | 
never meant to do it!” 

“You!’’ she whispered. ‘“‘ You?” 

“Yes, I1—I1 did it; but I swear I never 
m-meant to. Oh, Cleone —” and he reached 
down to her with hands outstretched appeal- 
ingly. But Cleone shrank down and down, 
away from him, until she was crouching on the 
floor, yet staring up at him with wide and 
awful eves. 

“You!” she whispered. 

“Don’t,” he cried. “Ah, don’t look at me 
like that! And oh, my God! w-won’t you 
l-let me t-touch you, Clo?”’ - 

“[—I’d_ rather you—wouldn’t.” And 
Barnabas saw that she was shivering violently. 

“But it was no m-murder,” he pleaded, “‘and 
I’m g-going away, Clo. Ah! won’t you let me 
k-kiss you good-bye — just once, Clo?” 

“I'd rather — you wouldn’t,”’ she whispered. 

Then Ronald Barrymaine groaned and fell 
on his knees beside her, and sought to kiss her 
little foot — the hem of her dress; but, seeing 
how she shuddered away from him, a great sob 
broke from him, and he rose to his feet. ‘ 

“Beverley,” he said, “oh, Beverley, s-she 
won’t let me touch her!’’ And so he stood a 
while with his face hidden in his griping hands. 
After a moment he looked down at her again, 
but, seeing how she yet gazed at him with that 
wide, awful, fixed stare, he strove as if to speak; 
then, finding no words, turned suddenly upon 
his heel and, crossing the room, went into his 
bed-chamber and locked the door. 

Then Barnabas knelt beside that shaken, deso- 
late figure and fain would have comforted her; 
but now he could hear her speaking in a pas- 
sionate whisper: 

“Oh, God forgive him! Oh, God help him! 
Have mercy upon him, O God of pity!” 

And these words she whispered over and over 
again until, at length, Barnabas reached out and 
touched her very gently. 

“Cleone!”’ he said. 

At the touch she rose and stood looking round 
the dingy room like one distraught, and, sighing, 
crossed unsteadily to the door. 
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Clean Your Windows With 


Bon Ami 


For 
scratching doesn’t matter, use coarse 
scouring bricks or gritty powders— 
the coarser and grittier the better; 
but when you want to make things 


It’s so easy! Just apply a 
thin lather of Bon Ami all over 
the glass with a wet cloth. Let 
it dry and then wipe it off with 
dry cheese-cloth. 


A thin lather—so thin you can 
hardly see it—is just as good as a 
thick one. It goes on wet, loosening 
and dissolving the dirt; it comes off 
dry, leaving no smears. 


Bon Ami is the only cleaner that 
comes off dry. Any soap that has to 
be washed off will cause obstinate 
smears, and smears require a lot of 





hard, slow polishing to remove them. | 


heavy, hard cleaning where 


shine, things like windows and 
mirrors, nickel 
and brass, por- 
celain and white 
enamel—use Bon 
Ami, which does 


not scratch. 


*“Like ihe chick 

That's newly hatched 
Bon Ami 

Has never scratched” 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORE 
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When they reached the stair, Barnabas would 
have taken her hand because of the dark, but 
she shrank away from him and shook her head. 

“Sir,” said she very softly, “a murderer’s 
sister needs no help, | thank you.” 

And so they went down the dark stair, with 
never a word between them; and, reaching the 
door with the faulty latch, Barnabas held it 
open, and they passed out into the dingy street; 
and as they walked on, side by side, towards 
Hatton Garden, Barnabas saw that her eyes 
were still fixed and wide and that her lips still 
moved in silent prayer. 

In a while, being come into Hatton Garden, 
Barnabas saw a hackney coach before them, 
and beside the coach a burly, blue-clad figure, 
a conspicuous figure by reason of his wooden 
leg and shiny, glazed hat. 

“Take care of her, bo’sun,” said he, gripping 
the sailor’s hand; ‘“‘take great care of her.” 
So saying, he closed the door upon them, and 
stood to watch the rumbling coach down the 
bustling street until it had rumbled itself quite 
out of sight 


CHAPTER LXI 


Which Gives Some Account of the Worst Place 
in the World 


BAD place by day, an evil place by night, 

an unsavory place at all times, is Giles’s 

Rents, down by the river. Here, upon a certain 

evening, Barnabas sat leaning out from his 

narrow casement —for, with his faithful valet, 

who refused to leave him, Barnabas had taken 
lodgings here. 

Below him was a dirty court, where dirty 
children fought and played together, filling the 
reeking air with their shrill clamor, while 
slatternly women stood gossipping in ragged 
groups, with grimy hands on hips or with arms 
rolled up in dingy aprons. And Barnabas 
noticed that the dirty children and gossiping 
women turned very often to stare and point 
up at a certain window a little farther along the 
court, and he idly wondered why. 


LL at once he became aware that the 
clamor below had ceased, and, glancing 
down into the court, he beheld two men in red 
waistcoats — large men, bewhiskered men, and 
square of elbow. Barnabas noticed that they 
also stared very often at the window farther up 
the court, and from it to a third man who 
limped along close behind them by means of a 
very nobbly stick — a shortish, broadish, mild- 
looking man, whose face was hidden beneath the 
shadow of a broad-brimmed hat. Nevertheless, 


at sight of this man Barnabas uttered an ex- 
clamation, drew in his head very suddenly, and 
thereafter stood, listening and expectant, his 
gaze on the door. 

And after a while he saw the latch raised 
cautiously, and the door begin to open very 
slowly and noiselessly. It had opened thus 
perhaps some six inches, when he spoke: 

“Is that you, Mr. Shrig?” 

Immediately the door became stationary, and 
after some brief pause a voice issued from be- 
hind it, a voice somewhat wheezing and hoarse. 

“Which your parding | ax, sir,”’ said the voice, 
“which your parding I ’umbly ax, but it ain’t; 
me being a respectable female, sir, name o’ 
Snummitt, sir — charing, sir, also washing and 
clear-starching, sir!” 

Hereupon, the door having opened to its full- 
est, Barnabas saw a stout, middle-aged woman 
whose naturally unlovely look had been further 
marred by the loss of one eye. 

“Which I were to give you Mr. Bimby’s com- 
pliments, sir, and ax if you could oblige him 
with the loan of a wine-glass?” 

“Mr. Bimby?” 

“Over’ead, sir—garret! You may ’ave 
’eard ’im now and then — flute, sir; ’armoni- 
ous, though doleful.” 

“And he wants a wine-glass, does he?”’ said 
Barnabas, and forthwith produced that article 
from a ricketty corner cupboard, and handed it 
to Mrs. Snummitt, who took it, glanced inside 
it, turned it upside down, and rolled her eye 
at Barnabas eloquently. 

“What more?” he enquired. 

“Which I would mention, sir, if you could 
put a little drop o’ summat inside of it — brandy, 
say — ’twould be doing a great favour.” 

“Ah, to be sure!” said Barnabas. And, 
having poured out a stiff quantum of the spirit, 
he gave it to Mrs. Snummitt, who took it, 
courtesied, and, rolling her solitary orb at the 
bottle on the table, smiled engagingly. 

“Which I would thank you kindly on be’alf 
o’ Mr. Bimby, sir, and, seeing it upon the tip 
o’ your tongue to ax me to partake, | begs to 
say ‘Amen’ —I being that shook on account 
o’ pore little Miss Pell.” 


" HO is Miss Pell?” 

“‘She’s one as was, sir, but now—ain’t,” 
answered Mrs. Snummitt; and, nodding gloom- 
ily, she drank the brandy which Barnabas 
offered her in three separate and distinct gulps, 
closed her eyes, sighed, and nodded her poke- 
bonnet more gloomily than before. “Little 
Miss Pell, sir, ’ad a attic three doors down, sir, 
and pore little Miss Pell ’as been and gone 
and — done it!” 
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“Why does the Victrola have changeable needles?” 
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because a changeable needle enables you to hear every 
record just as you want to hear it. 


“But”, you say, “when Caruso sings or Mischa Elman plays 
doesn’t the Victor record it exactly as the artist sings or plays it?” 
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ence: 

The Victor Record is the artist just as you would hear him 
if you stood beside him on the stage, while what you want is to 
hear him as you would if seated in the audience—and the sys- 
tem of changeable needles enables you to sit in the first row or 
the last row or any place between, and to change your seat for 
each individual selection to hear it to the best advantage. 

The Victor system of changeable needles and the tone-mod- 
ifying doors of the Victrola give you perfect control over the 
music, and enable you to bring out the full beauties of each 
individual record. 

The Victrola Needle produces the full tone as originally sung or 


played—particularly suited for large rooms and halls, and for dancing. 


The Victor Needle brings out a volume of tone about equal to what 
you would hear in the first few rows of an opera house or theatre. 


The Victor Half-Tone Needle reduces the volume of tone and gives 
you the effect of sitting in the middle of an opera house or theatre. 


The Victor Fibre Needle produces a rich, subdued tone that takes 
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music-lover. 


The principle of the changeable needle is the only correct 
one to insure perfect results, and the 
reproducing qualities of Victor Nee- 
dles are absolutely right. 

It is this perfecting of even the 
smallest details that has made the 
Victrola what it is today—the great- 
est of all musical instruments. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music 
you wish to hear and demonstrate the value of 


the changeable needle. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


liner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors, 
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“Done what?” enquired Barnabas. 

“Five long year, come shine, come rain, I’ve 
knowed pore Miss Pell, and, though small, a 
real lady she were, but lonesome. Last night 
as ever was, she met me on the stairs, and, 
‘Oh, Mrs. Snummitt!’ she says,— and all of a 
twitter she was, too, — ‘dear Mrs. Snummitt,’ 
sez she, ‘I’m a-going away on a journey,’ she 
sez. ‘But before I go,’ she sez, ‘I should like 
to kiss you good-bye,’ she sez. Which kiss me 
she did, sir, and likewise wep’ a couple o’ big 
tears over me, pore soul, and then run away 
into ’er dark little attic, and locked ’erself in, 
and — done it!” 

“‘What — what did she do?” 

“’Ung ’erself in the cupboard, sir. Kissed 
me only last night, she did, and wep’ over me, 
and now — cold and stiff, pore soul!” 

“But why did she do it?” cried Barnabas. 

“Well, there was the lonesomeness, and — 
well, she ’adn’t eat anything for two days, it 
seems, and ——” , 

“And she killed herself — because she was 
hungry?” cried Barnabas, staring wide-eyed. 

“Oh, yes. The Bow Street runners ’as 
just gone up to cut the pore soul down. Lots 
on ’em do it. I’ve knowed three or four as 
went and done it, and it’s generally hunger as 
is to blame for it. There’s Mr. Bimby, now — 
a nice little gent, but doleful, like ’is flute; 


AND MR. BIMBY 
QUIVERING BENEATH THE BLOWS OF A POWERFUL 

















‘TURNED FEARFULLY TOWARDS 
vist” 


’e’s always ‘ungrv, ’e is, I’li take my oath. 
Shouldn’t wonder if ’e don’t come to it’one o’ 
these days. And, talking of ’im, I must be 
going, sir; and thank you kindly, I’m sure.” 

“Why, then,” said Barnabas, as she bobbed 
him another courtesy, “will you ask Mr. Bimby 
if he will do me the pleasure to step down and 
take supper with me?” 

“Which, sir, I will; though Mr. Bimby | 
won’t answer for, ’im being busy with the pore 
young man as ’e brought ’ome last night. It’s 
‘im as the brandy’s for. But I’ll tell ’im, sir, 
and thank you kindly.” 


HEN Mrs. Snummitt had duly courtesied 
herself out of sight, Barnabas sighed, 
and, stretching out his long legs, fell into a pro- 
found meditation. From this he was roused:-by 
the opening of the door, and, glancing up, beheld 
John Peterby. A very different person he 
looked from the neat, well-groomed Peterby of 
a week ago, what with the rough, ill-fitting 
clothes he wore and the fur cap pulled low over 
his brows. He carried a bundle beneath one 
arm, and cast a swift look round the room before 
turning to close the door behind him. 

“Ah,” said Barnabas, nodding, “I’m glad 
you’re back, John, and with plenty of provisions, 
Ft hope; for I’m amazingly hungry, and, besides, 
I’ve asked a gentleman to sup with us.” 
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All the year satisfaction! 


There’s an all the year around 
Satisfaction in having a home 
fitted with ideal heating. The 
sudden cool, raw or damp 
nights of late Spring or even 
of mid-Summer are tamed 
and made “comfy” ina mo- 
ment. You slip back a small 
catch on the IDEAL Boiler 
which dumps the grate of old 
ashes, then throw in a little 
kindling and in a few minutes 
the genial warmth is being 
evenly radiated all over the house. Instantly ready any time! 


Aer Wg DEAL 1, amenity ready any time! 


tense the change in the weather, 
RADIATORS BOILERS 





these wonderful outfits with our heat- 
controlling devices instantly adjust 
themselves to it, like an automatic 
servant. When you “tumble out o’ 
bed”’ your feet strike a warm floor and 
you make your toilet, don your 
clothes and breakfast in warm rooms, starting the day master of your home equip- 
ment, not its slave! 

From IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators you get clean, healthful heat—no scorched air 
—no ash or coal-dust, coal-gases or soot, which come from old-fashioned heating. This means 
immense saving in household cleaning and care-taking, as well as giving far longer life to 
home furnishings and decorations. These outfits are made in sizes 
to fit 3-room cottages to 90-room buildings. 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will last as long as 
the house stands—no repair bills. Buildings thus outfitted bring 
10 to 15 per cent higher rental ;or you get your ‘‘full money back”’ 
ifyousell. If weary and discouraged with the everlasting black- 
ing, repairing, fire-coaxing, poking, scuttle-heaving, etc.,of old- 
time heating devices, tell us of your complaint; or let us send (free) 
valuable book 


“Ideal Heat- 
— ing’’—no trou- 














. —— & 
A No. 1-19-S IDEAL Boiler and 184 
sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Ra- 
diators, costing the owner $130, 
were used to heat this cottage. 
At this price the goods can be 
bought of any reputable, com- 
petent Fitter. This did not in- 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which are extra, 
and vary according to climatic 


Showrooms in all 
large cities 


and other conditions. ~~ 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Write also for ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
catalog. Machine is cellar- 
set, connected by iron 
suction Rite to rooms 
above. Itisthe first genu- 
inely practical machine, 
and will last as long as 
the building. 





ble to us,—no 
obligation on 
you. Prices 
are now most 
attractive and 
at this season 
you get the ser- 
vices of the 
most skilled 
Fitters! Write 


nnn~n~~ today. 
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fireproof 
Herringbone lath 


Think what a ates and economy it 
would be to have a home like the one 


shown above! And you can have it 
with this metal lath, in these days of 
concrete construction, at practically 
the same cost as the old-fashioned, in- 
flammable wooden house. 

Herringbone Metal Lath will give you a house 
that costs far less to keep in repair than any 
frame construction. The stucco house when built 
of Herringbone Metal Lath is at once beautiful 
and distinctive—Its first cost is surprisingly 
low and the exterior need never be painted. 
Herringbone Lath affords a perfect surface for 
the cement omen insuring perfect and perma- 
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Write For Booklet 
We shall be glad to send you a complimentary 
copy of our handsome illustrated booklet on 
Herringbone Houses. It will tell you all about 
this popular type of home construction. Write 
today. 


The General Fireproofing Co. 
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805 Youngstown, 
Logan Ave. oe Ohio 
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Peterby put down the bundle, and, crossing 
to the hearth, took the kettle, which was boiling 
furiously, and set it upon the hob; then, laying 
aside the fur cap, spoke. 

“Sir,” said he, “when do you propose we shall 
leave this place?” 

“Why, to tell you the truth, John, I’ve de- 
cided to stay on a while. After all, we have 
only been here a week as yet.” 

“Yes, sir; it is just a week since — Jasper 
Gaunt was murdered,” said Peterby gently. 


OW, when he said this, Barnabas turned 

to look at him again, and thus he noticed 

that Peterby’s brow was anxious and careworn. 

“1 wish, John,” said he, “that you would re- 
member we are no longer master and man.” 

“Old habits stick, sir.” 

“And that I brought you to this dismal place 
as my friend.” 

“But surely, sir, a man’s friend is worthy of 
his trust and confidence?” 

“John Peterby, what do you mean?” 

“Sir,” said Peterby, setting down the tea- 
pot, “as I came along this evening, | met Mr. 
Shrig. He recognized me in spite of my disguise, 
and he told me to — warn you Fe 

“Well, John?” 

“That you may be arrested —— 

“Yes, John?” 

“For— the murder of Jasper Gaunt. Oh, 
sir, why have you aroused suspicion against 
yourself by disappearing at such a time?” 

“Suspicion?” said Barnabas. ‘What mat- 
ters it, so long as my hands are clean?” 

“But, sir, if you are arrested 26 

“They must next prove me guilty, John,” 
said Barnabas, sitting down at the table. 

“As an accessory — after the fact!” 

“Hum!” said Barnabas thoughtfully. ‘| 
never thought of that.” 

“And, sir,” continued Peterby anxiously, 
“there are two Bow Street runners lounging 
outside in the court.” 

“But they’re not after me — yet. 
up, John!” 

Yet, in that moment, Peterby sprang to his 
feet with fists clenched, for some one was knock- 
ing softly at the door. 

“Quick, sir— the other room — hide!” he 
whispered. 

But, shaking his head, Barnabas rose, and, 
putting him gently aside, opened the door, and 
beheld a small gentleman, who bowed. 

A pale, fragile little gentleman this, with eyes 
and hair of an indeterminate color, while his 
clothes, scrupulously neat, and brushed and 
precise to a button, showed pitifully shabby 
and threadbare in contrast with his elaborately 
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500 Guaranteed 


6 ie IS razor is easily guaranteed, because the self-contained 
automatic stropping feature makes the stropping so sim- 
ple, handy and efficient that you just naturally cannot resist 
the temptation to use it. That’s the story of the Guarantee in a 


nutshell. 


which enables you to strop the blade automatically, shave, and 
then clean the razor without removing the blade from the holder. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor 


Strops, Shaves, Cleans, Without Removing Blade 


For sale by good 
dealers throughout 
the world on thirty 
days’ free trial. 
Price $5.00. Fancy 
traveling sets $6.50 
up. Send forcatalog. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY. 354 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. TORONTO. LONDON 
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From 12 Blades 


The AutoStrop Safety Razor is the only safety razor 
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Should anyone not 
get at least 500 
Head Barber shaves 
from each 12 Auto- 
Strop blades, return 
blades to us. Wewill 
send new blades to 
cover the shortage. 
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After a day’s work as in 
the morning. 


There’s no reason for feel- 
ing “fagged” or “worn out” 
after the day’s work if body 
and brain are properly nour- 
ished. 





Give Nature a chance. 


Consider quality of food 
rather than quantity. 


Grape-Nuts 
FOOD 


made of wheat and barley contains the elements of a 
perfectly balanced ration for strengthening and sustain- 
ing both Body and Brain. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Grocers everywhere sell Grape-Nuts. 
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frilled and starched cravat and gay, though 
faded, satin waistcoat; and, as he stood bowing 
nervously to them, there was an air about him 
that somehow gave the impression that he was 
smaller even than nature had intended. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, coughing nervously 
behind his hand, “hem! | trust 1 don’t intrude. 
Feel it my obligation to pay my respects — to 
—hem! to welcome you as a neighbour — as 
a neighbour. Arthur Bimby, at your service.” 

“Happy to see you, sir,” answered Barnabas, 
returning his bow with one as deep. “I am 
Barnabas Barty, at your service, and this is my 
good friend John Peterby. We are about to 
have supper, and, if you would honour us ——”’ 

“Sir,” cried the little gentleman, with a 
quaver of eagerness in his voice and a gleam in 
his eve, both quickly suppressed, ‘‘the honour 
would be mine, sirs — would be mine!” 

Then, while Peterby hastened to set the edi- 
bles before him, Barnabas drew up a chair, and, 
with many bows and flutterings of the thin, rest- 
less hands, the little gentleman sat down and 
began ‘to eat with nervous haste. 


“ ~AOH!” said he, when at length his hunger 

A was somewhat assuaged, “‘ you are notic- 
ing the patch on my left elbow, sir?” 

“No, indeed!”” began Barnabas. 

“|. think you were, sir. Every one does — 
every one. I really must discard this old coat, 
but —hem! I’m attached to it. It awakens 
memory, and memory is a blessed thing, sirs, 
a very blessed thing!” m 

“Sometimes!” sighed Barnabas. 

“In me, sirs, you behold a decayed gentle- 
man, yet one who has lived in his time; but 
now, sirs, all that remains to me is — this coat. 
A prince once commended it; the Beau himself 
condescended to notice it!: Yes, sirs, | was 
rich once, and happily marriéd, and my friends 
were many. But— my best friend deceived 
and ruined me; my wife — fled away and left 
me, sirs; my friends all forsook me; and, to-day, 
all that | have to remind me of what I was when 
| was young —and lived,—is this old coat. 
To-day I exist as a law-writer; to-day I am old; 
and with my vanished youth hope has vanished 
too. And I call myself a decayed gentleman 
because I’m — fading, sirs. But to fade is 
genteel. Brummell faded! Yes, one may fade 
and still be a gentleman; but who ever heard of 
a fading ploughman?” 

“Who indeed?” said Barnabas. 

“But to fade, sir,” continued the little gen- 
tleman, lifting a thin, bloodless hand, “though 
genteel, is a slow process and a very weary one. 
|herefore, | am sometimes greatly tempted to 
take the — easier course — the shorter way.” 
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Fits-U 
Eyeglasses 


Have that quality which makes 
permanent the comfort, con- 
venience and security of the 
finger-piece eyeglass. 

A manufacturing experience 
of eighty years is back of this 
mounting. Ask your optician 
for the Fits-U. 


The Genuine Fits-U 
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Write for ‘*The Glass of Fashion’’ 
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kinds of biscuit con- 
fections— 










More delicate in sub- 
stance and delightful in 
flavor than any biscuits 


you have ever tasted. 
You'll call them cake or 
candy—we call them 
Biscuit Bonbons. 

Send us the cost of post- 
age and packing only (10c 
in stamps or coin) and we 


will send you this tempting 
Sunshine “Revelation Box” of Sun- 
shine goodies, Free. Or, send a 
postal for our Sunshine “Taste 
Box.” Containing five kinds, post- 
paid. In either case please men- 
tion your dealer's name. 


Joose-Wnes Biscurr (@mPANY 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


593 Causeway Street Boston, Mass. 
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“What do you mean?” 

“Well, sir, there are other names for it, but 
— hem! — I prefer to call it the ‘shorter way.’ ” 

“Do you mean — suicide?” 

“Sir,” cried Mr. Bimby, shivering and raising 
protesting hands, “I said the shorter way. 
Poor little Miss Pell—a lady born, sir; she 
used to courtesy to me on the stairs — she 
chose the shorter way. She also was old, you 
see, and weary. And to-night | met another 
who sought to take this shorter way. But he 
is young, and for the young there is always 
hope. So | brought him home with me, and 
tried to comfort him; but I fear ——” 


ETERBY sprang suddenly to his feet, and 

Mr. Bimby started and turned to glance 
fearfully towards the door, which was quivering 
beneath the blows of a ponderous fist. There- 
fore Barnabas rose, and, crossing the room, 
drew the latch. Upon the threshold stood 
Corporal Richard Roe, looming gigantic in the 
narrow doorway. 

“Sir,” said he, “might I speak a word wi’ 
your” 

“Why, Corporal, I’m glad to see you. Come 
in!” 

“Sir,” said the big soldier, “might I ax you 
to step outside wi’ me jest a moment?” 

““Certainly, Corporal”; and, with a mur- 
mured apology to Mr. Bimby, Barnabas fol- 
lowed the Corporal out upon the gloomy land- 
ing, and closed the door.. Now, at the farther 
end of the landing was a window, open to admit 
the air; and, coming to this window, the Cor- 
poral glanced down stealthily into the court 
below, beckoning Barnabas to do the like. 

“Sir,” said he in a muffled tone, “d'ye see 
them two coves in the red weskits?”” — and he 
pointed to the two Bow Street runners, swho 
lounged in the shadow of an adjacent wall. 

“Well, Corporal, what of them?” 

“Sir, they’re a-waiting for you.” 

“‘Are you sure, Corporal? A poor creature 
committed suicide to-day, it seems; | thought 
they were here on that account.” 

“No, sir; that was only a blind. They are 
a-watching and a-waiting to take you for the 
Gaunt murder. My pal Jarsper knows, and 
my pal Jarsper sent me here to give you the 
office to lay low and not to venture out to- 
night.” 

“Ah!” said Barnabas, beginning to frown. 

““My pal Jarsper bid me say as you was to 
keep yourself scarce till ’e’s got ’is *ooks on the 
guilty party, sir.” 

“Ah!” said Barnabas again. “And when 
does he intend to make the arrest?” 

“This here very night, sir.” 
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The Easy 
Breakfast 


becomes a mighty good one 
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Post Toasties 


and Cream 
This ready-to-eat food (direct from the 


package) provides, without a moment’s work 
or worry, a nourishing dish of sweet, toasted bits 
of Indian corn. 


Food experts of National renown vouch for its 
purity, and the food itself proves its palatability. 


Toasties come in tightly sealed packages which 
keep them fresh and crisp. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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Post Toasties 
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Don’t be in a hurry when you select 
your refrigerator. Danger lurks in the 
stagnant, soggy air and zinc linings of ice 
boxes built on incorrect principles. Find 
out about the always dry, sweet and clean 


MCCRAY 
Refrigerators 


designed to protect the health of the family. 
The McCray patented system of refrigeration 
constantly floods the provision chambers with a 
cold, dry current of lively air. Foods keep de- 
liciously cool, fresh, sweet and untainted by 
odors. Easily cleaned linings of opal glass, 
enamel, porcelain or odorless white wood. 
McCraysare quality refrigerators. Finestexamples 
of cabinet work with perfectly fitting doors, selected 
woods, superior insulation and fine finish. Chosen 
by the U.S. Pure Food Laboratories and installed in the 
most luxurious institutions and private residences. 
A wide range of stock sizes offers a choice to suit 
the smallest or largest family. Built-in-McCrays are 
designed as a part of the house me & per- 
manent feature for convenience and saving of steps. 
Outside icing door may be added to any McCray thus 
keeping thei out of the house. : 
Write for our free book ‘‘How 
to Use a Refrigerator’’ and 
any of the foil: 


lowing catalogs: 
No, 90—Regular sizes for | No. 69—For Grocers. 





= No. 3—For’ Florists. No. 60—For Meat Markets. 





No. 49—For orale “Clubs, | No. A. H.—Built-to-order 
Institutions. Sor Residences. 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
579 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in the following cities: 
0, Ww Age. New York. 231 W. 42nd 
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“Hum!” said- Barnabas thoughtfully. 

“And,” continued the Corporal, “I were 
likewise to remind you, sir, as, once your pals, 
ever and allus your pals. And, sir — good 
night, and good luck to you!” So saying, the 
Corporal shook hands and strode away down 
the narrow stairs. 

Barnabas turned back to the table, and, 
seeing how wistfully Mr. Bimby eyed the tea- 
pot, poured him out another cup. He was in 
the act of lighting the candles when he grad- 
ually became aware of a sound near at hand, 
muffled yet continuous —a sound difficult to 
locate. But, as he stood staring into the flame 
of the candle he had just lighted, striving mean- 
while to account for and place this noise, Mr. 
Bimby rose and lifted a thin, arresting hand. 


“CIR,” said he, “do you hear anything?” 

S “Yes; I have been wondering what it 
could be.” 

“| think I can tell you, sir,” said Mr. Bimby, 
pointing to a certain part of the cracked and 
blackened ceiling. “It is up there in my room. 
Listen!” 

And now al! at once Barnabas started and 
caught his breath, for from the room above came 
a sound which he recognized —a sound of 
stifled sobbing. 

“Indeed,” sighed Mr. Bimby, “I greatly fear 
my poor young friend is ill again. I must go 
up to him; but first may | beg ——” 

“Sir,” said Barnabas, “I should like to go 
with you — if I may.” 

“You are very good, sir, very kind — I pro- 
test you are,” quavered Mr. Bimby. “And — 
hem! — if I might suggest — a little brandy?” 

But, even as Barnabas reached for the bottle, 
there came a hurry of footsteps on the stair, a 
hand fumbled at the door, and Mr. Smivvle 
entered. 

“Oh, Beverley!” he exclaimed, tugging at 
his whiskers, “‘Barry’s gone! I just happened 
to—ah— pop round the corner, my dear 
fellow, and when I came back he’d disappeared. 
Been looking for him everywhere. Poor Barry 
— poor fellow, they’ve got him by now! Oh, 
*gad, Beverley, what can | do?” 

“Sit down,” said Barnabas; “I think he’s 
found.” So saying, he turned and followed 
Mr. Bimby out of the room. 


CHAPTER LXIlI 


Concerning the Identity of Mr. Bimby’s Guest 


T needed but a glance at the huddled figure 
in the comfortless little attic to assure Barna- 
bas of the identity of Mr. Bimby’s “poor young 
friend”; wherefore, setting down the candle on 
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Let pictures, made from your own 
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the broken table, he crossed the room and 
touched that desolate figure with a gentle hand. 

Then Ronald Barrymaine looked up, and, 
seeing Barnabas, struggled to his knees. 

“Beverley!” he exclaimed. “Oh, thank 
God! You'll save her from that d-devil. | 
tried to kill him, b-but he was too quick for me. 
But you — you'll save her!” 

“What do you mean? Is it Cleone? What 
do you mean? Speak!” said Barnabas, be- 
ginning to tremble. 

“Yes, yes!” muttered Barrymaine, passing a 
hand across his brow. “Listen, then! Chi- 
chester knows — he knows, I tell you! He 
came to me — three days ago, | think — while 
D-Dig was out, and he talked and. talked, and 
questioned me, and questioned me, and s-so 
|—I told him everything — everything! | 
had to, Beverley; | had to — be made me — 
yes he, Jasper Gaunt. Sol told Ch-Chichester 
everything, and then —he laughed, and | 
t-tried to k-kill him. But he got away and left 
me alone with — him. He’s always near me 
now. I r-ran away to escape him, but — oh. 
Beverley! — he’s followed me. He was here 
a moment ago—I heard him, I t-tell you! 
Oh, Beverley, don’t.l-look as if you thought me 
m-mad. I’m not! I’m not —I— know it’s 
all an illusion, of c-course, but ra 

“Yes,” said Barnabas gently; “but what of 
Cleone?”’ 





,- LEONE? Oh, God help me, Beverley, 
she’s going to g-give herself to that devil 

- to buy his silence!” 
“What — what!” stammered 

“What do you mean?” 
“I got this to-day; read it and see!” said 
Barrymaine, and drew from his bosom a crum- 
-pled letter. Then Barnabas took it, and, 

smoothing it out, read these words: 


Barnabas. 


Ronald dear: 

I’m sorry I didn’t let you kiss me good-bye — so 
sorry that I am going to do all that a woman can to 
save you. Mr. Chichester has learned your awful 
secret, and I am the price of his silence. So, because 
of my promise to our dying mother, and because life 
can hold nothing for me now, because life and death 
are alike to me now, | am going to marry him to- 
night, at his house at Headcorn. Good-bye, Ronald 
dear. And that God may forgive and save you in 
this life and hereafter is the undying prayer of 

Your sister, CLFEONE. 


“It is a long way to Headcorn,” said Barna- 
bas. “I must start at once.” 

“Ah! You'll g-go, then, Beverley?’ 

“Go? Of course!” 

“Then — oh, Beverley, whatever happens, 
whether you’re in time or no, you'll — k-kill 
him?” 
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aymar Emébury, 1l., Arch’ t, New York 


This is the farm-house of the Long Island R. R. 
Agricultural Development Station, Medford, 
L. I., stained with 


Cabot's Creosote Stains | 


and this is what the Director says about it: 


“Our farm homestead has a shingled roof stained with your 
stain . . + moss green, while the body of the house 

+. is gray. This coloring has created no end of favora- 
ble comment and many have been pleased to find it Cabot's 
Stain.’’— H. B. Fullerton, Director. 


thoroughly preserves the wood. 
You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 
139 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 














You can rely on Cabot’s Stains. The colors are soft, rich and 
beautiful, they wear as well as the best paint and the Creosote 
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PREVENT SKIN 
LEMHES 








a ‘(Saal 
SWS By Using 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


For daily use, assisted by 
occasional applications of 
Cuticura Ointment. No 
others do so much to keep 
the skin clear and healthy, 
free from blackheads, pim- 
ples and other distressing 
facial eruptions. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
@epot for free sample of each, with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London: R. Towns 


Y \ fli i 
: Ss 


& Co., Sydney, N. 8. W.; Lennon, Ltd.. Cape Town; 
Muller, McLean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S. A. 

@@ Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 











. for the man barred his way. 


“| think,” said Barnabas — “yes, I think 
I shall.”. 

“The house is called Ashleydown,” con- 
tinued Barrymaine feverishly — “a b-big house 
about a m-mile this side of the village.” 

“Ashleydown? I think I’ve heard mention 
of it before. But now you must come with 
me. Smivvle is downstairs; you shall have my 
rooms to-night.” 


E strode down to where Peterby stood 
waiting for him. 

“John,” said he, “I must trouble you to 
change coats with me.” 

Peterby slipped off the garment in question, 
and aided Barnabas to put it on. 

“Now — your fur cap, John.” 

“Sir,” said Peterby, all anxiety in a moment, 
“you are never thinking of going out to-night. 
It would be madness!” 

“Then mad am I. 

“But — if you are arrested —— 

“He will be a strong man who stays me to- 
night, John. Give me your cap.” 

So Peterby brought the fur cap, and, putting 
it on, Barnabas pulled it low down over his 
brows, and turned to the door. But there 
Peterby stayed him. 

“Sir,” he pleaded, “‘let me go for you.” 

“No,” said Barnabas, shaking his head. 

“Then let me go with you.” 

“Impossible, John.” 

“Why?” 

“Because,” answered Barnabas, grim-lipped, 
“to-night I go to ride another race —a very 
long, hard race. And oh, John Peterby, my 
faithful John, if you never prayed before — 
pray now, that I may win!” 

“Sir,” said Peterby, “1 will!” 

Then Barnabas caught his hand, wrung it, 
and, striding from the room, hurried away down 
the dark and narrow stair. 


Your cap, John.” 


” 


CHAPTER LXIII 
How Barnabas Met the Bow Street Runners 


HE shadows were creeping down on Giles’s 
Rents, hiding its grime, its misery and 
squalor, what time Barnabas stepped out into 
the court, and, turning his back upon the 
shadowy river, strode along, watchful-eyed, to- 
ward that dark corner where the Bow Street 
runners lounged. As he came abreast of where 
they stood, one of them lurched towards him. 
“Why, hullo, Joe!” exclaimed the man, in a 
tone of rough familiarity, ‘strike me blue if this 
ain’t fort’nate! ’Ow goes it, Joe?” 
“My name isn’t Joe,” said Barnabas, pausing, 
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Brush your Not 
Teeth this, | | | This —~ 
Way Way — 
The Way 
to Save Your Teeth 


is se keep them clean by the right use of the right brush. Just as the right 
y is to brush up and down; so the right brush is acknowledged to be the 


, Propiuias 








The extra- 
large end- 
tufts, aided by 
the curved han- 


, — ol + 
t 
a ear ay Clean Tooth Never al 
were starting-places of Its pointed and separate tufts of bristles clean 


decay before the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic made them ac- 
cessible. 


— the teeth. They penetrate the crevices 
and angles that are almost entirely untouched by 

the ordinary flat-faced brush, because they are 

curved to fit the shape of the mouth. 


Its merit is proved by greater 

sales of Pro-phy-lac-tic than of any 
other make, and by the almost univer- 
sal endorsement of dentists and physicians. 





“Miss Florence”—the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
Girl—will send her Portrait 

















on request 
Every Pro-phy-lac-tic is fully guaranteed. 
If defective we will replace it. SEND COUPON 
The end is tapered, beveled and rounded, leaving no edges nor 
comers to injure the gums. Each Pro-phy-lac-tic is sterilized and 
sold in yellow box to protect against dust and handling. At druggists 
and dealers everywhere. If not at yours, we will supply direct. 
Send his name. 
Your desire for mouth cleanliness should be your reason for writing for our free 
book on the subject of correct cleaning of the teeth. Write for it now. 
Three styles—rigid, flexible and 
de luxe. Three sizes—child’s, =. 
"= youth's, adult's. Three bristle tex- © hag 
tures—soft, medium, hard. Zi 
Send the Coupon NOW ef 
FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
132 Pine Street, Northampton 
(Florence Sta.), Mass., U.S.A. Series No. 132 
oa this ap ompen and —~' (stamps 
0 : a © Toa wl pnd you my pcre. 216 
L@: J Grophaicte aaao> eh age fell colors from my original 
Se wn Hooked Steere ns “Eis deal Florence Mig. Co. 
Sean owe or AGO eres | [oe —< \' Merthampten aw Sta.),Mass. 
Posobctootetotoopostesteoteote 
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WwW. WW. Denslow, 
the Jumous artist 
of the ‘Wizard of 
Oz," has beauti- 
Sully illustrated in 
color, ** Around the 
World in a Berry 
Wagon.” Write 
Sor a Sree copy for 
the children. 























Begin Right—but Finish Right 

Your home, your office, th: that pub- 
lic building you ’re so proud of— 

they’ll all look just as good as the 

finish of the walls and woodwork— 

and no better. 

For a poor finish is like a poor complexion, in 

that it will spoil the Ly > appearance. 

You can get the ri for any purpose 

under the Berry rothers’ i i 

years of quality production stand bac 

every drop. Specify Berry de ay 

and see that you get it. 

Write for interesting booklet on var- 

— and varnish problems—sent 


~ BERRY ERS’ 


VARNISHES 


BERRY BROTHERS 
Established 1858 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Few of Our Products 


For finishing floors. Durable, beauti- 
(ome feawnt) ful, permanent. Will not mar, crack or 
turn white. 


Fifty years the standard for the finest 
(LUxFRteRy) rub or polished finish on interior 

woodwork, 

For interior woodwork exposed to espe- 
(Tas ereniog] cially severe wear. Practically impervi- 

ous to soap and water. 





For front doors and other surfaces ex- 
(as soTsa) posed tothe weather. Especially resists 
the attacks of the elements. 


For spar, deck, cabin, clubhouse or wher- 
Tuxteieny) ever wind,-wave and weather make an 
especially durable surface necessary. 

















“Not Joe, eh?” growled the man, thrusting 
his head unpleasantly close to Barnabas to peer 
into his face. “‘Not Joe, eh? Why, then, 
p’r’aps it might be — Barnabas, eh? P’r’aps it 
might be — Beverley, eh? Barnabas Beverley 
likewise, eh? All right, Ben!” he called to his 
mate. “It’s our man, right enough!” 

“What do you mean?”. said Barnabas. 
“What do you want with me?” 

““W’y, we wants you, to be sure,” answered 
Runner No. 1. “We wants you, Barnabas 
Beverley, Eskvire, for. the murder of Jasper 
Gaunt. And, wot’s more, we’ve got ye! And 
wot’s more, you’d better come along nice and 
quiet, in the name o’ the ——” 


UT in that moment, even as he reached out 
to seize the prisoner, Runner No. 1 felt 
himself caught in a powerful wrestling grip, his 
legs were swept from under him, and he thudded 
down upon the cobbles. Then, as Barnabas 
turned to meet the rush of Runner No. 2, be- 
hold a dark figure, that leapt from the dimness 
behind, and bore No. 2, cursing savagely, stag- 
gering back and back to the wall, and pinned 
him there, while, above the scuffling, the thud 
of blows, and the trample of feet, rose a familiar 
voice. 

“Run, sir—run!” cried John Peterby. 

Barnabas turned, and, taking to his heels, 
set off along the court, nor did he stop or slacken 
his swift pace until he found himself in that quiet 
back street at the end of which his stables were 
situated. Being come there, he hammered 
upon the door, which was presently opened by 
old Gabriel Martin himself. 

“Martin, I’m in a hurry,” said Barnabas. 
“Have the Terror saddled at once, and bring 
me a pair of spurred boots — quick!” With- 
out wasting time in needless words, the old 
groom set the stable-boys running to and fro, 
and himself brought Barnabas a pair of riding- 
boots, and aided him to put them’on. The 
Terror was led out from his box, and immedi- 
ately began to snort and rear and beat a ringing 
tattoo with his great, round hoofs. 

“A bit freshish, p’r’aps, sir!” said Martin, 
viewing the magnificent animal with glistening 
eyes. “Exercised reg’lar, too. But wot ’e wants 
is a good, stretching, cross-country gallop.” 

“Well, he’s going to have it, Martin.” 

“Ah, sir,” nodded the old groom, as Barnabas 
tested girth and stirrup-leathers, “you done 
mighty well when you bought ’im. ’E’s won 
one race for you, and done it noble; and, wot’s 
more, sir ——” 

“To-night he must win me another!” said 
Barnabas, and swung himself into the saddle. 
“And this will be a much harder and crueller 
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Saltham: Watches 


Combination’ fédding Sit 


This Waltham innovation creates a new 
wedding gift, appealing equally to the Bride 


and Bridegroom and bestowing on the giver | 


a happy sense of avoiding the common- 
place. 

These ‘“‘Bride-and-Groom”’ sets combine 
high grade Waltham movements (for ladies 


and gentlemen) in cases which are identically | 


engraved or enameled. Corresponding spaces 
are left for the initialing. 

Exquisite leather boxes are provided for 
these combinations as in the photograph 
above. (The man’s watch shown in the 


illustration is open-face but the back of the | 


case is shown to indicate the engraving). 

We are offering five of these combinations 
ranging in price from $100 to $400 for the 
sets complete. 

We believe you will agree with us that no 
gift to the bride and groom could be more 
true to sentiment or more permanently wel- 
come than these symmetrical watches. 

If your jeweler has not yet secured for 
display these sets kindly write to us and we 
will arrange for you to see them without any 
trouble or obligation on your part, and we 
will also send you the “‘Bride-and-Groom”’ 
booklet which gives complete information. 


For a graduation gifi do not forget the supremacy 
of the Waltham ( Riverside) Watch 


Waltham’ Watch Company 
Yaltham,Mass. 
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After the Fire 








GTRIKING proof of the fire retardant 
qualities of a Barrett Specification type 
of roof appears almost every time there 
is a city or factory fire. The photograph 
herewith shows a typical instance. 


The Prichard Building, Newark, N.J., 
was completely gutted by fire. The 
building is isolated so that the firemen 
could not get to work on the roof and, 
in consequence, the roofing received 
practically no protection by water. 


The roof, although it had acted as a 
blanket over the flames, showed only 
trifling damage at two or three small points 
where the support was completely de- 
stroyed. If it were not for the necessity 
of replacing the roof boards -beneath, 





which were badly burned from inside, the = = 
roof could have been put in first-class 
condition at very little cost. 


There are thousands of instances like 
this, where Barrett Specification Roofs 
have withstood severe exposure to fire, and 
thousands of buildings are saved every 
year from exterior fire exposure by these 
fire retardant roofs. 

The Barrett Specification will be sent free 
on request. Every architect and engineer and 
property owner should have a copy on file. 





Barrett Manufacturing Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Seattle 
Kansas City Cleveland Cincinnati 





ap P gh Corey, Ala. 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO. Ltd. E 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg = 





Vancouver St.John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. 
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race than he ran before, or will ever run again, 
Martin, I hope. Pray what time is it?” 

“Nigh on to ’alf-past eight, sir.” 

“So late!” said Barnabas, grim-lipped and 
frowning, as he settled his feet in the stirrups. 
“Now — give him his head there. Stay! Mar- 
tin, have you a brace of pistols?” 

“Pistols! Why, yes, sir, but ——” 

“Lend them to me.” 

Forthwith the pistols were brought — some- 
what clumsy weapons, but serviceable. 

“They’re loaded, sir!” said Martin, as he 
handed them up. 

“Good!” nodded Barnabas, and, slipping one 
into either pocket, gathered up his reins. 

“Are ye ready, sir?” 

“Quite ready, Martin.” 

“Then — stand away there!” 

Obediently the stable-boys leapt aside, free- 
ing the Terror’s proud head, who snorted, reared, 
and plunged out through the open doorway, 
swung off sharp to the right, and thundered 
away down the echoing street. 

And thus the Terror set out on his second race, 
which was to be a very hard, cruel race, since 
it was to be run against no four-legged oppo- 
nent, no thing of flesh and blood and nerves, 
but against the sure-moving, relentless fingers 
of Natty Bell’s great silver watch. 


CHAPTER LXIV 


Which Tells How Barnabas Rode Another Race 


VER Westminster Bridge and down the 

Borough galloped Barnabas, on through 
the roaring din of traffic, past rumbling coach 
and creaking wain, heedless of the shouts of 
waggoners and teamsters and the indignant 
cries of startled pedestrians, yet watchful of 
eye and ready of hand, despite his seeming 
recklessness. 

On sped the great black horse, his pace in- 
creasing as the traffic lessened, on and on along 
the Old Kent Road, up the hill at New Cross and 
down again, and so through Lewisham to the 
open road beyond. 

And now the way was comparatively clear, 

save for the swift-moving lights of some chaise 
or the looming bulk of crawling market- 
waggons; therefore, Barnabas, bethinking him 
always of the long miles before him, and of the 
remorseless, creeping fingers of Natty Bell’s 
great watch, slacked his rein, whereat the Ter- 
ror, snorting for joy, tossed his mighty crest on 
high, and, bounding forward, fell into his long 
racing stride, spurning London farther and 
iarther into the dimness behind. 
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The White Paint Beautiful 


We all admire the house painted white. 
It speaks cheerfulness, hospitality and the 
simplicity of good taste. True, all archi- 
tecture and all locations will not tolerate 
undimmed whiteness, but there are many 
houses that would be more home-like if 
painted pure white. 


@ A weather- wat paint that 
is really a clear, pure white 
is rare. White Lead has long 
been the standard white paint, 
yet none was really white until 
the Carter process of making 
white lead was perfected. 


@, Compare Carter with any 
other white lead or white paint* 
and you will surely decide that 
your white house must be 
painted with Carter. 


@, To make white paint, Carter 
White Lead is thinned with 
linseed oil to proper consistency. 
To make colored paint, your 
painter will add tinting colors. 
In either white or colors, pure 
Carter White Lead and linseed 
oil paint will be found both 
durable and economical. 


Everyone who has painting 
to do should have a copy 
of ‘‘Pure Paint,” a text book 
on house painting. Sent 
free on request. A sample 
tube of Carter will be sent 
free to anyone who is 
thinking of painting white. 


Carter White Lead Co. 
12066 S. Peoria St., Chicago 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha 
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** Gee! I’m Glad I Have On B. V. D.” 


HAT’s what the cool, comfortable, coated man is thinking, while the 
cross comfortless, coat/ess ones are eying him enviously. Don’t you be 
caught without B. V. D. when warm days ‘‘put you on the griddle.” 

B. V. D. weather is here—B. V. D. is sold everywhere. 

















To get genuine B. V. D. get a good look at the /zde/. 
On every B. V. D. undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE ; 




















BEST RETAIL TRADE 
( Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
and Foreign Countries.) 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 
50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 
the garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. 
A. 4-30-07.) $1.00, $1.50, 
} $2.00,$3.00 and $5.00 the suit. 


The B.V. D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 
66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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Barnabas rode stooped low in the saddle, his 
watchful eyes scanning the road ahead, a glim- 
mering track -bordered by flying hedges and 
trees that, looming ghostlike in the dusk, flitted 
past and, like ghosts, were gone again. Swift, 
swift sped the great black horse, past fragrant 
rick and misty pool, by wayside inns and 
lonely cottages. At Sevenoaks he turned aside, 
and, riding into the yard of the Castle Inn, 
called for ale, and, while he drank, stood by to 
watch the hostlers as they rubbed down the 
Terror and gave him sparingly of water. Then 
into the saddle again and away for Tonbridge. 

As they topped River Hill, out of the murk 
ahead there met him a puff of wind, a hot wind 


that came and so was gone again; but, far - 


away beyond the distant horizon to his left, the 
sombre heaven was split and rent asunder by a 
jagged lightning flash. 

And now came the wind again, and in the 
wind was rain, a few great, pattering drops, 
while the lightning flamed and quivered upon 
the horizon, and the thunder rolled ever louder 
and nearer. Came a sudden blinding flame, a 
stunning thunder-clap shaking the very firma- 
ment, and thereafter an aching blackness, upon 
whose startled silence burst the rain. 

So, buffeted by wind, lashed by stinging rain, 
blinded by vivid lightning flash, Barnabas rode 
on down the hill — on and ever on, with teeth 
hard clenched, with eyes fierce and wide, heed- 
less alike of wind and wet and flame, since he 
could think only of the man he rode to meet. 

. 


ND now upon the rushing wind were 

voices, demon voices that shrieked and 

bawled at him, filling the whirling blackness 
with their vicious clamor. 

“Kill him!” they shrieked. “Whether you 
are in time or no, kill him! Kill him!” 

And Barnabas, heedless of the death that 
hissed and crackled in the air about him, front- 
ing each lightning flash with cruel-smiling 
mouth, nodded his head to the howling 
demons. 

“Yes, yes — whether in time or no, to-night 
he dies!” 

So at last, amidst rain, and wind, and mud, 
Barnabas rode into Tonbridge Town, and 
stopped at the nearest inn. 

“Which is the nearest way to Headcorn?”’ 

“’Eadcorn, sir? Why, surely you don’t be 
thinking ——” 

“Which is! the nearest way to Headcorn?” 
repeated Barnabas, scowling blackly; whereat 
the fellow answered to the point, and Barnabas 
was off and away again, while the gaping hostlers 
stared after him through the falling rain till he 
had galloped out of sight. 








If You are in the 


Market for a 


; || Sent You Without Cost 

If you appreciate the time, 

= money, travel, experience and work 

~” ry top such a book; if 

you realize that we have bought and 

sold more precious violins than any 

other housein America, then we know 

this_book will be treasured by you. 

Within white and gold covers, in 

the highest form of the printer’s and 

graver’s art are faithful color-type 

plates of rare old violins we own. 

Many them are world renowned 
masterpieces, 

i ae rr _ aren ,- and Guarner- 

ins a , down to genuine 

[OR c REREY. CHICRGO} old violins at $50 and $100, we show 

. . and describe rare oid instruments 

which have responded to the bows of 

masters of greater or lesser fame. 

In this book you feel and breathe the atmosphere of the 




















violin world and if you wish to buy a good old violin this book 
is for you. 


It goes without saying when you buy a valuable violin it 


is most necessary that you deal with a responsible house 
whose word and guarantee will protect you. 


To those who are soon to be in the market for a fine violin 


we extend this invitation to write us for a complimentary copy 


LYON & HEALY, 23-41 E. Adams St., Chicago 


The world’s largest music house. Owners of the famous Hawley collection. 








How To 
Make 
Good 
Pictures 


160 pages of con- | 
cise photographic 
information for 
the amateur, 
written in simple 
terms that he can 
understand. Full 
treatment of such 
subjects as lenses, 
the choice of a camera, outdoor and indoor 
photography, home portraiture, flashlight 
work, developing (both the tank and dark 
room methods), printing with gaslight, print- 
ing-out and platinum papers, enlarging and 
lantern slide making. Seventy-four half tone 
illustrations, thirty facia diagrams. 

Price, with card board cover, 25 cents, at your 
dealers or by mail, postpaid, Library edition, cloth 


cover, with four genuine photographic illustrations 
bound in, $1.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City.” 
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The first cotton 

woven hammock 
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every improve- 
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us. The Palmer 
Patented Ham- 
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the world over. 
Ask your dealer 
for them — and 
write us for cat- 
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plete line. 

Prices $1 to $25 
The I. E. Palmer Co. 
Arawana Mills, Estab. 1859 - 

Middletown, Coon. 
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On galloped the great black horse, by pointed 
oast-house, by gloomy church, on and ever on, 
his nostrils flaring, his eyes wild, his laboring 
sides splashed with mire and streaked with 
foam and blood. On he galloped, faltering a 
little, stumbling a little, his breath coming in 
sobbing gasps. 


OW, in a while Barnabas saw before him a 
wide street flanked on either hand by cot- 
tages. There came to his ears the fretful wail- 
ing of a sleepless child; -therefore, he checked his 
going, and, glancing about, espied a solitary 
lighted window. Riding thither, he raised him- 
self in his stirrups, and, reaching up, tapped 
upon the panes; and in a while the casement 
was opened, and a man peered forth. 

“Pray,” said Barnabas, “what village is 
this?” 

“Why, sir,” answered the man, “five an’ 
forty year I’ve lived here, and always heard as 
it was called Headcorn.” 

“Headcorn,”’ said Barnabas, nodding. “Then 
Ashleydown should be near here?” 

“Why, sir,” said the man, “I do believe you 
— leastways, it were hereabout yesterday.” 

“And where is it?” 

“Half a mile back down the road; you must 
ha’ passed it, sir. A great house it be, though 
inclined to ruination. And it lays back from 
the road, wi’ a pair o’ gates— iron gates — 
atween two stone pillars, wi’ a lion a-top of each. 
Good night to ye, sir—and may you sleep 
better o’ nights than a married man wi’ seven 
on’em.” Saying which, he nodded, sighed, and 
vanished. 

So back rode Barnabas the way he had come, 
and presently, sure enough, espied the dim 
outlines of the two stone columns, each with 
“a lion a-top.” The gates were open, seeing 
which, Barnabas frowned and set his teeth, and 
so turned to ride between the gates. But, even 
as he did so, he caught the sound of wheels far 
down the road. Glancing thither, he made out 
the twinkling lights of an approaching chaise, 
and, acting upon sudden impulse, he spurred 
to meet it. Being come within hail, he reined 
in across the road, drew a pistol, and levelled 
it at the startled post-boy. 

“Stop!” cried Barnabas. 

Uttering a frightened oath, the postillion 
pulled up with a jerk. But, as the chaise came 
to a standstill, a window rattled down. Then 
Barnabas lowered the pistol, and} coming up 
beside the chaise, looked down into the troubled 
face of my Lady Cleone. And: her cheeks were ™ 
very pale in the light of the lanterns, and upon 
her dark lashes was the glitter of tears. 


TO BE CONCLUDED 
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Reed &; Barton productions exhibit 


the perfected art of the silversmith. 
In design they emphasize those subtle 
touches of dignity and refinement that 
appeal to people of taste. For wed- 
ding or anniversary gifts here is the 
appropriate choice—the silver any 
woman will be proud to call in later 
years her “family” silver. 


Offered by Leading Jewelers Everywhere 


Reed & Barton 


Silversmiths Taunton, Massachusetts 


Represented at 5th Ave. and 32d St., 4 Maiden Lane, New York Chicago San Francisco 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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“Better a great artist with a poor instrument than a poor artist with a 
great instrument—but better still a great artist with a great instrument” 


HE Pianola—by its endless repertoire, 
perfect technique and sensitive control 
of musical expression—makes you a great 
artist. —The Weber is a perfect instrument. 


**The Pianolist,” a book by Gustave Kobbé, is forsale atall book stores—or 9) | 
a copy will be sent with our compliments if you will address Department Y, @) 


The Aeolian Company Aeolian Hall New York 


Steinway, Steck, Stuyvesant, Stroud, Wheelock G Weber Pianola Pianos 
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“SHE WAS LOOKING AT ONE OF THE MOST DAZZLING PIECES OF 
JEWELRY THAT WAS EVER MADE” 





DETECTIVE BURNS’ GREAT 
CASES 


The Customs Spy 


AS TOLD TO 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM OBERHARDT 


ERY quietly, one day several years 

ago, during the season when globe- 

trotting Americans were homing from 

Paris, London, and Berlin, William J. 

Burns, then of the United States Secret Service, 
slipped into New York. 

As he crossed on the ferry he may have 
looked with more than ordinary interest at the 
docks and then down the bay at the thin lines 
of black smoke on the horizon. 

If any one had asked him what interested 
him most, probably the answer would have 
been: “‘That’s the Hudson River; watch the 
big boats. go by.” 





It happened that from irate citizens of wealth 
and position all over the country there had been 
leaking through to Washington for some time, to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and even to the 
President himself, some of the most outrageous 
stories of how they had been spied on, duped, 
bled, shaken down, and systematically black- 
mailed by some one in the Customs Service. 

The Secretary had been amazed at the com- 
plaints. In fact, he could hardly believe that 
there could be anything to the extraordinary 
stories. This, by the way, was, as we have 
seen, many years ago. Also, it indicates the tre- 
mendous progress that has been made in recent 
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This splendid oak stands on the estate of the late 
ulius E. French, at Wickliffe,O. It was entirely hol- 
ow at the base, because of the decay of several ye: ears. 

It was physically weak and growing weaker. ith- 

in a short time a heavy wind would surely have 

blown it over. It was treated by the Davey Tree 

Experts and has been saved. 

The picture shown above was taken four years after 

treatment, and shows a wonderful growth of new 

bark over the filling. The new bark is seen inside 
the white spots. 

This tree is a living monument to the science of Tree 

Surgery. originated and develo by John Davey. 

and to the skill =e Davey Tree ae Your 


Let a Davey Tree Expert 


Examine Your Trees Now. 
metimes decay can be seen from the outside, 
Sometimes it can’t. Hidden decay is often just ds 
dangerous as that exposed to view. Sometimes a 
tree owner realizes the condition ard needs of his 
trees—Sometimes he don't. More often he don’t. 

Generally it's a revelation. 

In most cases they sav “I wouldn't have believed that 
trees needed such treatment, nor that such things 
could be done with trees as you have done.” 
Cavities, if not properly treated, continue to decay 
and destroy the trees. Outward appearances do nut 
always indicate the extent of the cavity, nor the con- 
dition of decay. Our T examination will 
reveal exact conditions. 

We will gladly have one of our Experts examine your 
trees, without charge, and report on their exact 
condition. If your trees need no treatment you want 
to know it; if they do need treatment you ought to 
know it. Write for booklet p. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
KENT, 0 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
+ Phone Madison Square 9546. 


Harvester Bldg.. Chicago, Il., - 
4 Phone Harrison 2666 


New Birks Bldg., Montreal, Can., _ 
Phone Up Town 6726. J 
Merchants’ Exch.Bidg. SanFrancisco, Cal 
« Telephone Connection 
Representatives Available Everywhere. JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree 











years toward honesty and efficiency. The 
stories had been either explained or suspicions 
disarmed by those under the Secretary, in one 
capacity or another. The Secretary had told 
the complainants that there was nothing to 
the complaints. 

At first he himself thought they were merely 
the squeals of the captured and the disgruntled. 
Still, mysteriously, the stories kept on coming 
in. At last the Secretary had turned the matter 
over to the Secret Service, and the Secret Ser- 
vice had, naturally, turned to Burns. 

The stories, so far, had been mostly of the 
same character, too. In short, the victims had 
not all come into court with clean hands. They 
had been — to put it mildly — disregarding the 
tariff. They had attempted to smuggle, and 
had been caught at it. But, aside from that, 
the provocation and the manner of their cap- 
ture had been so raw that Burns had made up 
his mind, almost as soon as he took up the case, 
to trust no one in the Customs Service until 
he had made sure of him. 

For he knew that the grafter, whoever he was, 
must have built up a regular system of black- 
mail — “‘ pegged out his system,” as detectives 
call it — which extended no one had any idea 
how far. 

Burns had slipped into town guietly. Yet, 
almost before he had had a chance to start, he 
began to learn how wide was the underground 
connection of the grafter. Noone in New York 
should have known that Burns was working on 
the case. Still, almost immediately, powerful 
friends of some one in the Customs Service be- 
gan to approach Burns in order to shut him off. 


BIG NAMES FIGURE IN THE MYSTERY 


OW, that would have been impossible,” 

meditated Burns, “unless the big crooks 

knew that something was doing. They hare 
trying to smother the thing at the start.” 

The more he thought about it, the more it 
seemed as if the thing perhaps ramified up to the 
head of the local service himself. He deter- 
mined to start his secret investigation just a 
little bit more secret than ever. And the crook, 
who didn’t know Burns or the Burns method, 
after having been warned to look out, and 
having looked out and seen nothing, began to 
think that the whole thing was a fake. 

There were some big names in the Government 
and in society involved in the case before Burns 
got through, and, for that reason, all of them 
have been changed in this story. But he began, 
quietly, to delve away at some of the past his- 
tory of complaints. And the more he delved, 
the more amazed he was to see in what-a new 
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The Genuine 
** Porosknit” 
has the 
advantage 
in Comfort, 





These three cecil features— Gi U A R, ANTE E D 


the comfortably closed crotch 
—the elastic fitting back— 
the new three-quarter length 
leg—give to the already . 
popular genuine "Porosknit" 
union suit added advantages. 







Gealeasas ce oy 
If, in your opimon, this garment, labered as below, 
CHALMERS 
















Think what this "Porosknit" elastic fitting back means to 
you! It means an easy fitting, one-piece garment which 
simply can’t bind in the crotch; doesn’t pull nor gape. 
The closed crotch affords complete covering. The three-quarter length 
(we have all lengths) makes ankles look trim—neither trousers nor 
garter can touch the flesh. 

"Porosknit" leads by several points for durability. It is made for 
wear — our daring guarantee bond insures it. Two-piece suits for 
those who prefer this style—all made with extreme care which char- 
acterizes every "Porosknit" garment. Men's mercerized fabric (looks 


) like silk) $1.00 per garment; $2.00 for Union Suit—the genuine must 


bear our label. 
Send for booklet illustrating the 13 styles 
For 


tall $ 1 oO All Lengths Ml 


Sleeve and Leg 50c 
al 5 Oc Single Shirts and — 
Chalmers Knitting Company, 


12 Washington St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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“Father grows younger every day.” 
And his new photograph hits him to 
toe ae” 

The old portrait taken twenty years 
ago, made him look so serious and old- 
fashioned—not a bit like he really is. 

We wouldn’t part with it of course. 
But isn’t it splendid to have a picture 
of him as we know him—just as he 
looks to-day. 

And father says that he’s glad he 
gave in and had it made—that having 
your picture taken is far from an un- 
pleasant experience now-a-days. 





Theres a photographer tn your town. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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light it placed them, just as if an archaeologist 
had set to work to reconstruct ancient history 
according to actual facts unearthed by a well- 
conducted exploring expedition. 


THE CELEBRATED CASE OF THE 
HARGRAVE PEARLS 


HERE was, for instance, the celebrated case 
of the Hargrave pearls. Marjorie’ Har- 
grave was a tall and stately woman, with black 
eyes that charmed and captivated every one 





‘* *KEEP MUM! THEY SAY DETECTIVE BURNS 
HAS BEEN INVESTIGATING’” 


that came within range. She was somewhat 
of a celebrity, and very friendly with a young 
New York banker, a millionaire several times 
over — Mr. Mansfield. 

It seemed that in Paris the year before Mrs. 
Hargrave had been looking at one of the most 
dazzling pieces of jewelry that was ever made. 
It was a stomacher, which could be subdivided 
so that a section of it could be worn as a tiara. 
There were three hundred diamonds in it, a 
hundred emeralds, and some thirty or forty 
pearls, with one huge drop pearl fully an inch in 
length. One night she had even worn it at a 
dinner in her apartment. As a matter of fact, 
Mansfield had declined to buy it for her, not 
because of its price, but really on account of its 
garish bad taste. He had offered, in fact, to 
buy out the shops for presents, but the stom- 
acher must go back. 

Imagine, now, the scene at the pier as the 
great transatlantic liner on which Mrs. Har- 
grave had returned was warped into her berth 
in the North River. Already the deputy sur- 
veyor and a number of his acting deputies had 
sailed down the bay from the Barge Office to 
meet the ship and “bring her in.” They had 
swarmed over the side of her great hulk as it 
loomed up in the morning mist, had entered the 
saloon, and had ranged the first-cabin passen- 
gers on one side of the long tables to take their 
declarations. 
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© exclusive patented features, the high- 
Bate material and superb workmanshi 
sonseemnte their construction. bps, 

eal Piano for the home. Over 70, 00D sold. 
Delivared in the United by free of charge. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Liberal allowance 
for old pianos and time payments accep 
FREE—If you are interested in pianos, let us send you ‘our 
vee & £4 illustrated catalog that gives full information. 


& SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston. Mass. | Hl 
































Buy As Dealers Buy 


at Grand Rapids, the World's Furniture center, direct 
from factory at we | prices. We furnish your home 

and office complete—goods returned 
- our expense if not perfectly satis- 


actory. 
bf design and lity reign supreme---b i} 
ay standards fr amen? of class on fuel, 


QUALITY 


Furniture has satisfied thousands of people of taste 
and discrimination—-and saved them money besides. 


The 1913 Book of Quality— 
160 handsome 4 — 
buyers, containing Or tnean of GRAND 
RAPIDS FURNITURE designs, , 4 parcels 
post for 25 cents-—-stamps or silver. (We credit 
this on your first order or return your quarter 
if you say so.) Write for this guide to economy 
and Quality today. 


QUALITY FURNITURE CO., 
(Formerly Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co.) 


505 Quality Bidg., GrandRapids, Mich. 
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Moth-Proof Cedar Chest @ ct: 


Days’ 
A Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Chest placed i Free 
home on 16 days’ free trial. Special spring offer. ¥ Trial 
tect furs and woolens from mothe. mice, dust et and Gamp. 
Direct from factory at factory prices. Freigh one pocpale. 


Book Free yee tor a any pacers cosa ey and book. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 146. Statesville, N.C. 
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Fireproof Thief-proof 
Summer Cottage 


Here's the worry-proof cottage. Ab- 
solutely fire-proof—all metal—no wood. 
Positively tight against wind and weather, or the 
snows of winter. Never needs repair. No upkeep 
expense. Never depreciates in value. Provides an 
Fa eg protection against thieves or vandals. 
some, coo! and comfortable. 


Pruden System 


Portable fireproof construction 


for cottages, boat houses, picture shows, garages, 

camps, warehouses, etc. Built for a life time, yet 
easily taken apart, moved and re-erected. Comes complete. 
Any size desired. Doors, | ba may and rooms as wished. 


table for all 5 enpanes a <= map irom take < of changes 
. Immediate shipme: 
Moaid East of Hocky Mountains. "W RITE He Fok ‘CATALOG. 


oe ot ocky py 
METAL SHELTER CO. ° 

Nothing 

else 


5-25 W. Water St., St. Paul, Minn. 
like it 


ARDWOVE 
RITING PAPER: 


Wianipeg, Can. 
meets the requirements of the most discriminating 
men and women. It embodies that refinement in stationery 
which has long made the Ward name so distinctively 
known to many refined correspondents. 


Ask your dealer for Ward: If he ot supply 
send on ae and = wi ill vend you cannes woe 


Address for Portfolio No.7 
Samuel Ward Company, 57-63 Franklin St:, Boston, Mass. 


















































Dealer’s Price, $25.00 


| Our Price, $14.50 


for his Master-Built settee No. 12—solid quarter- 
sawed oak—Marokene leather cushion—467 in. long, 3714 in. high, 21 
in. deep. Strong, handsome. Guaranteed. Finished as you wish. 
Shipped in complete sections. Easily assembled. 

Write for Furniture Book—FREE 
—Showing furniture for every room. Factory prices save you y 
dealer's prices. Mail postal today for book. 

BROOKS MPG. CO., 1905 Sidney St., Saginaw, Mich. 














Mrs. Hargrave had very little to declare, she 
said. Indeed, she had hardly thought about it. 
She was alone with her maid, and really she 
couldn’t say she had brought back anything 
of any consequence. That wasn’t true, but 
then, there was apparently no one except Mrs. 
Hargrave who knew anything about it. The 
deputy certainly didn’t. 

The huge piles of first-class baggage were 
raucously deposited in miscellaneous heaps on 
the wharf, and the lines of opposing passengers 
and inspectors were formed in the dim light-of 
the little windows of the sheltered pier. Every- 
thing, according to the passengers, was old and 
worn — according to the inspectors, new and 
expensive. Piles of feminine finery were ex- 
posed to unsanctified gaze, tumbled about and 
pawed over by alien hands. Bags and purses 
were emptied. Men in straw hats, inspectors 
in white hats, were everywhere. 

Some had made peace with the Government 
and had gone blithely to the little window with 
its sign, “Pay Duty Here.” Some -had about 
concluded the terms of an armistice. Others had 
long since given up the foolish notion of catching 
trains, or, in dull despair, sat on their trunks, 
even ceasing to fume about meeting waiting 
friends and families, perhaps only a few feet 
away. 

It was in such a scene as this that Mrs. Har- 
grave was accosted by an inspector. Somehow 
or other, it seemed that there had been a sus- 
picion aroused that she wasn’t telling the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. The inspec- 
tor acted very much as if he had heard a piece 
of news about a dazzling stomacher. 


$84,000 WORTH OF JEWELS CONCEALED 
IN A PURSE 


HE upshot was that Mrs. Hargrave was 

searched. They didn’t find the stomacher, 
for it was still in Paris. But they did find a 
pearl necklace and some other inconsequential 
trinkets composed of brilliants of marvelous 
perfection, worth about $84,000. She had con- 
cealed them in her purse. Apparently the trifles 
had entirely escaped her mind. They certainly 
now looked in a fair way to escape her hands. 

“But I bought that stuff here,” she objected. 

“Is there no foreign workmanship on it?” 
demanded the inspector, whose practised eye 
had detected it instantly. 

“Well, I had the necklace repaired and reset 
over there,” she admitted. 

The inspector looked bored. “I suppose-you 
added some new pearls?” he hazarded. She 
even admitted that. 

To cut the story short, the necklace and other 
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IS A $1000. 3-ROOM CYPRESS COTTAGE 
ABOUT RIGHT? WELL, HERE IT IS! 


And a joy and a blessing it will be to anyone with a little plot of earth to put it on. 


FULL PLANS & SPECIFICATIONS FREE {ovi'titrtt homes 


Ample for any competent carpenter to build from, Above estimate of cost is a fair average figure the country over. 
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jewels were seized, and after a good deal of liti- 
gation the Government won. 

But when Burns began to investigate the 
case, he found that there was another side to it. 
It all went back to one night in the gayest part 
of the gay season in gay Paris, when a little din- 
ner had taken place at the apartment of Mrs. 
Hargrave. A number of Bohemians and near- 
Bohemians had gathered to do her homage, and, 
in a moment of vanity, the woman had dis- 
played the wonderful stomacher that had been 
brought up on approval. 

It had quite dazzled the eyes of one of the 
guests. “‘Where did you get it?” he had asked. 

“I’ve just bought it. Don’t you think it is 
handsome?” 

He did. But he didn’t know that, as a 
matter of fact, she hadn’t bought it. He jumped 
squarely at the conclusion 
that it was a present from 
the generous Mr. Mansfield. 


TRAPPED BY HER OWN 
DINNER GUEST 


. 'M,” ruminated the 

guest, admiring it 
more with 
every spar- 
kle. “If you 
try to take 
this into the 
United 
States, you 
know, the 
— ah — ex- 
pense will be 
enormous. 
Why, you'll 
have to pay 
sixty per 
cent dutyon 
that. Even 
if the stones 
were loose 
you’d have 
to pay ten 
per cent. 
Now, I| can get that past for nothing. I’m going 
back on the same vessel. Don’t declare it, and 
I’ll see that you get through all right.” 

Of course, tourist-like and woman-like, Mar- 
jorie went into ecstasies of joy. Everything was 
all right. The sting of going away from gay 
Paris to bleak New York had disappeared. 
Also, the stomacher went back to the shop 
where it came from. 

At last came the time to return. At Cher- 
bourg the obliging guest boarded the liner, as he 


said he would. He also left it at New York. 
He did not take time to say good-by to his 
Bohemian acquaintance. He was too busy 
whispering to an inspector whom he knew and 
had “pegged into his system”: “Say, do you 
see that tall woman over there? Well, she has 
some valuable jewelry that she hasn’t declared. 
There’sa 
stomacher | 
: es know of, 
a. i worth a 
i: i good many 
+ thousands. ”’ 
‘i itwasa 
3 contempti- 
ble trick, the 
more so be- 
cause he had 
4 : been the one 
Ars a to suggest 
Bie. tt the con- 
cealment. 
Then came 
the scene. 
Fancy the 
feelings of 
Mrs. Har- 
grave when 
she found 
that she was 
confronted 
and trapped 
by her own 
guest. 

Of course, 
even though 
she had 
been caught 
red-handed, 
as it were, 
she exercised 
her one in- 
alienable 
right. She 
“*WELL,’ SAID THE INSPECTOR, talked. The 


‘WE HAVE INFORMATION THAT little affair 
YOU HAVE NOT DECLARED 


















EVERYTHING, AND WE'LL W4S Fe- 
HAVE TO SEARCH YOU’” peated to 
the banker 


who had sent the stomacher back and had paid 
for the pearls. He took the matter up with 
the Government. The result was a complaint 
—one of the many causes that had led to the 
thorough examination and shake-up that Burns 
was working toward so quietly. 

Burns had discovered two facts: A certain 
man in the Customs Service had suggested the 
smuggling, in the first place. That certain man 
had profited by the seizure, had received a large 
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Without Sacrificing 


Safety—Reliability— Economy 


The Prest-O-Liter, or any other good 
automatic lighter, makes gas lighting su- 
perbly convenient. From the driver's seat, 
ou can light or extinguish any or all the 
amps. The flow of gas is automatically 
regulated by a reducing valve to produce 
exactly the proper height of flame at all 
times. 


But should the automatic lighter ever 
fail—you have temporarily lost only its con- 
venience; you are not left in the dark. 


Open the lamps—strike a match—and you 
still have perfect light. 


Any lighting system that is merely con- 
venient, without being dependable, detracts 


from the value of the car, and exposes you 
and your family to serious risk. 


Prest-O-Lite is not merely as good a 
light as any—it is absolutely the best prac- 
tical road light you can get. 


In Prest-O-Lite, you have a system that 
everybody understands; that has no serious 
troubles or repairs; that never keeps you 
waiting for a factory expert to come and 
restore its usefulness. 


And it costs 4ss to operate and maintain 
than ‘any other efficient lighting system. 
Just one repair bill on any complicated, 
delicate system might easily cost more than 
years of Prest-O-Lite service. 


No matter what self-starter you have on your car—insist on gas lighting. Self- 


starter convenience is safeguarded by the use of the crank in emergencies. 


It is 


even more important that lighting convenience be safeguarded by the use of a match 


to insure light in emergencies. 


with Prest-O-Lite and an automatic lighter if you insist. 


Almost any manufacturer will equip your new car 


If your new car is now 


equipped with Prest-O-Lite, any dealer or any of our service stations can install an 


automatic lighter at small expense. 


By all means, before you decide on any lighting system, send for the vital facts on automobile a 
lighting. The coupon attached will bring you a free book on this subject by return mail. y 
Send for it NOW and know the facts. rd 
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sum as his part of the “moiety” when the Gov- 
ernment prevailed in the courts in the case that 
he had “fixed up.” 

“Queer, wasn’t it?” thought Burns. 

Burns went to work delving again. This 
time he delved down and unearthed the story of 
Mr. Jacobson, a wealthy and retired merchant 
of Indianapolis. He went out to see Mr. Jacob- 
son. Now, as the Government knew the case, 
Jacobson had made a large number of purchases 
of small presents abroad for his friends and 
family. He probably had no intention of 
smuggling as a serious matter. The fact was 
that he honestly felt that, as long as he was 
going to give the things away, he had a sort of 
right not to declare them. Of course he had no 
such right, and it is difficult to see how he got 
the idea into his head. But people have a way 
of deceiving themselves. At least, he wasn’t 
going to make a profit by selling the stuff; he 
wasn’t even going to benefit by keeping the 
things for himself. 

When Jacobson landed, a most mysterious 
tip had gone forth, it seemed. The inspectors 
found the presents. 


THE PROCESS OF SHEARING A SMUGGLER 


HEN began the process of shearing him. 
He was first very effectually frightened. 
They told him he would be arrested, indicted, 
and sent to the penitentiary. He was arrested. 
Some one in the Customs Service kept right 
after him all the time. Jacobson hired law- 
yers who were very kindly suggested to him. 
All manner of strings were pulled, and big fees 
were extracted from him. The man was scared 
almost to death, and, before he got out of it, it 
had cost him twenty thousand dollars. The 
case had been carried to the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney in Trenton, and, just at the op- 
portune time to keep the case alive for graft, the 
crooks had prevented it from going to the 
Grand Jury. The man was being shaken down. 
That had been the purpose of it all. 

“Now, why did you do it?” asked Burns. 
“What ever put the notion into your 
head?” 

“Well,” he answered sheepishly, “I met a fel- 
low on the boat coming over, and I got to talk- 
ing with him. He seemed like a nice sort of 
chap, and told me I was a fool to declare the 
things — said he could fix it all right. Say, do 
you know, I| think he roped me in? I think I 
saw him in the Customs House, one day when 
there was some kind of hearing on. It was a 
frame-up.” 

“| shouldn’t be surprised,” assented Burns. 

Vill you make an affidavit to that effect?” 
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always wanted. Everything simple—two unskilled men 
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Ask them—we like to answer them, 
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It was late at night, and the man promised to 
do it next day as soon as he could get a lawyer. 

But the next day something had happened. 
The man’s mouth was sealed. Powerful influ- 
ences, swift and secret, had scented the trail of 
Burns and had succeeded in squelching the case. 

By this time Burns had begun to learn whom 
he could trust and whom he could not in the 
Customs House. There was a young lawyer in 
the Law Division whom we will call O’Connor 
because that was not his name. He was pretty 
nearly the only man Burns had come in contact 
with, so far, who tried to do the right thing. 
Others he found later who aided him. But all 
were marked for the slaughter as soon as it 
appeared evident to the grafter that they were 
aiding the Government. Only an accidental 
change in the administration at Washington 
saved the young lawyer from being thrown out 
by the artistic method of abolishing his office 
entirely! Even then, he was forced out later. 


“SHUT UP OR GET OUT” 


*CONNOR had had his suspicions for years 
O of what was going on. Burns had taken a 
fancy to him, and began to ask questions, pre- 
paratory to coming out into his open investiga- 
tion. But the young lawyer couldn’t talk 
without the permission of his superior. Burns 
went to the superior. Bluffing, this man 
shouted to O’Connor: “If you know anything, 
say it.”” He meant it to be read by the con- 
text: “Shut up or get out.” 

But the young lawyer had nerve. He bowed 
deferentially. A few hours later he was pour- 
ing a string of amazing stories into the ready 
ear of the Government investigator. 

So, piece by piece, Burns was adding here a 
little and there a little to the picture he was 
inlaying of one of the greatest of official black- 
mailers. 

Burns was beginning to get acquainted with 
the method of the crook, and it was only a ques- 
tion of time when he would catch him “right.” 
It wasn’t long before he learned of a very promi- 
nent New Yorker named Burke, who had gone 
abroad the previous summer. On the way 
across, there had happened to be on the same 
boat a young lady, Miss Florette Duval, whom 
Burke knew and with whom he was very 
friendly. Indeed, when Burke returned, it also 
happened that Miss Duval was on the same 
boat. More than that, it happened that a 
watchful pair of eyes had been leveled at the 


| pair, both on the ocean and while they were 


abroad. 
They landed, and there was the usual making 
of declarations and the search at the pier. In 
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this case, however, nothing of a dutiable nature 
was found. 

’ Burke’s trunks had hardly disappeared from 
the wharf when a special employee of the 
Customs Service rushed up to Burke’s apart- 
ment in New York. 

“| demand to know where those three extra 
trunks are. You know what I mean — the 
other three,” he blustered. “I am sure a lot of 
stuff has been smuggled. You've got to come 
across.” 

Now, this was all news to Burke. He knew 
that all his goods had been examined and that 
he had declared everything dutiable. Still, he 
was naturally much embarrassed. Over and 
over he assured the employee that he must be 
entirely mistaken. 


“Oh, no,” he insisted slyly, “I’m not mis- 
taken. I have the information, all right. 
Now, I want to see those trunks. You pur- 





**HE TOLD ME I WAS A FOOL TO DECLARE THE 
THINGS—SAID HE COULD FIX 
IT ALL RIGHT'” 
chased some jewelry abroad. I know it. Come, 
let me see it,”” he demanded. 
Burke did some rapid-fire thinking. He 
knew that some of the customs men had a way 
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of trying their cases in the newspapers. It 
made good copy. And the only result that 
Burke could figure out, as far as he himself was 
concerned, was that, even if he succeeded in 
beating the outrageous demand, he would find 
himself entangled in an investigation, with a 
full-blown scandal attached. Would every one 
accept the “coincidence” of his meeting Miss 
Duval so fortunately and so frequently? He 
thought for a moment. 

“Say,” he concluded, “you send a man to see 
me in the morning. I’ll have the trunks shown 
to him, and he can do just what he pleases with 
them.” 

The result was, a second man came. Imagine 
the astonishment of Burke when he found that it 
was Thorne, a man whom he knew, in a distant 
sort of way, in the city. Thorne seemed to be 
one of those men who knew everybody. Most 
of all, he knew “somebody” in -the Customs 
Service. They talked the thing over in a prac- 
tical manner. No trunks were asked for or 
shown. The upshot was that eventually a 
thousand dollars was passed to Thorne, who 
passed it on, and the whole thing died of 
inanition. 


BURNS SPOTS THE GO-BETWEEN 


HAT was just the sort of thing that Burns 
was looking for. But, when he learned of 
the case, Burke happened to be abroad again. 
He made careful inquiries, and fortunately found 
that it was just about time for Burke to return. 
He learned the name of the steamer, and one 
day, in the haze of an early autumn morning, 
Burns went down the bay on the customs tug, 
that danced and buffeted its way over the white- 
caps through the Narrows to Quarantine. 

So far, Burns had kept pretty much in the 
background. Besides, those were the days be- 
fore his picture had been published in nearly 
every paper in the country. He noticed on the 
tug a rather nervous and anxious individual 
who did not seem to belong to the service of 
anything. It was Thorne, the man who had 
played the go-between. Burns knew him, even 
though he had never heard of Burns. At once 
Burns nosed out the rodent. As the tug 
breasted the choppy seas he did some quick 
planning. 

Without attracting attention, he managed to 
catch the ear of the boarding officer in charge of 
the customs men on the tug. The officer knew 
that Burns was something or other, perhaps 
connected with the service. At any rate, it 
didn’t matter; the flutter over the first rumor 
of investigation had long since died down. 

“Say,” whispered Burns, “do you see that 
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fellow over ‘there, fidgeting by the rail? Well, 
there’s something queer about him. He doesn’t 
belong to the Customs Service, does he? No? 
I think you ought to hold him back a few min- 
utes when we get to the ship, and let liim on only 
after our own men. I don’t»like his looks, 
although I suppose his pass is all right enough.” 

The boarding officer thanked him for the hint. 
It seemed quite reasonable. So, when the tug 
pulled up beside the big liner, Burns was among 
the acting deputies who clambered up the steep 
rope ladder to the deck. 

With a quick, roving glance at the crowd of 
returned pilgrims on deck, he made his way until 
he came to Burke, standing all alone, somewhat 
glum at having to come back to New York anda 
hard winter of shearing lambs in Wall Street. 
Burns walked up to him and shook hands as if he 
had known Burke all his life. Burke thought 
perhaps he had. At any rate, it is no uncom- 
mon thing for passengers to talk about every- 
thing from the ship’s table to the day’s run. 
Just at.that moment confidences seemed to be 
in order over the ordeal with the Government. 
Burns was in a confidential mood. 


DETECTIVE BURNS GETS HIS STORY 


AY,” he asked, “didn’t a fellow hold you up 

last year after you got away from the pier?” 

“Yes,” smiled Burke wearily. “They get 

you going or coming. Yes; I| was held up last 
year for a thousand iron men.” 

“Well,” advised Burns, coming closer to the 
point. “They tell me he is waiting at the pier 
now. I thought I’d warn you. Take my ad- 
vice. Don’t stand for it. I suppose you know 
Miss Duval?” 

Burke’s face showed that he did. 

“Some one else knew she was on the boat, 
too,” hinted Burns sententiously. ‘“‘He knew 
that you’d rather pay than have your picture in 
the papers with hers. She isn’t on the boat 
this time?” 

A comprehending look flitted over Burke’s 
face. He began to see the kind of game that 
had been rigged up on him. 

“By George!” he exclaimed. “She’s right 
over there by the rail, and her sister’s with her, 
too. I’ve got two with me this time!” 

Burns did not bat an eyelash at the humor of 
the man’s situation. “Well, anyway,” he cau- 
tioned, ‘“‘don’t stand for anything this time. 
It’s blackmail. . Who was the fellow you suspect 
of shaking you down?” 

Burke mentioned a name. Burns whistled 
with mock surprise. It was, of course, 
Thorne’s friend, high in the service. Burns 
had got his story. As Burke finished, he sig- 
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where ample time is allowed for the tourists to inspect the 
wonders of the Panama Canal. 
After a stop of two days at San Francisco the cruise proceeds to Hilo, 
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naled the boarding officer to allow Thorne to 
get aboard the ship. 

Scarcely a minute later the go-between was 
rushing like a madman in and out among; the 
knots of passengers, seeking some one. He ran 
plump into Burke almost before he knew it. 
He did not take time to notice who was standing 
a little behind him. 

“How do you do, Burke?” he almost shouted 
in his effusiveness. “‘ The very man I’m looking 
for. For heaven’s sake, man,” he added, 
dropping -his voice, “when you land don’t dis- 
cuss that little affair of last year with any one. 
I hear that Burns of the Secret Service has been 
investigating. They must know something 
about it. Don’t say a word. Let it blow over. 
They’ll get you, too, for giving the money. 
Keep mum on the story.” 

“You're too late,” chimed in Burns. 
got it.” 

Chagrin was no name for the look that crossed 
the emissary’s face. “‘The deuce!” he ground 
out, turning on his heel. 

Then Burns explained to Burke that the 
Government was merely seeking to fasten the 
corrupt deals on a customs spy whom he sus- 
pected, a man apparently with great power. 
Burke consented to make an affidavit, and 
did so. 

It began to look pretty good to#urns. But 
not forty-eight hours had passed before some 
one had got after 
Burke. There was an- 
other affidavit now. 
In it he denied ab- 
solutely that he had 
ever given the thou- 
sand dollars to any 
one in the Customs 
Service. As a matter 
of fact, he had never 
said that in the first 
place. He had paid 
the money over to 
Thorne. 

However, Burns was 
much closer now to his 
man at the top of the 
little system. It only 
remained to dig up a 
case where the fellow 
had fallen down hard. 
There was one time, 
Burns found, that he 
had. met his match. 
It was. in a case, too, 
that illustrated -the 
spy’s method to a 
dot. 
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A SPORTING GENTLEMAN MEETS AN 
OBLIGING FRIEND 


E had met and cultivated the acquaintance 

of a noted sporting gentleman named Brad- 
ley, both in Londor and Paris, while he was over 
there for the Government. So closely did they 
become acquainted that Bradley, in an un- 
guarded moment, confided to him that he in- 
tended bringing over some expensive jewelry 
for his wife. Bradley even mentioned the 
pieces he had and where he had bought them. 
As a matter of fact, he hadn’t bought them at 
all yet; he was only looking at them. 

“Well,” remarked his new friend, ‘‘don’t 
be a boob and pay the duty. Just pass it 
through 
without 
saying 
a word. 
If you 
have any 
trouble, 
here’s } 
my card. ff } 
That'll | @ 
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fix it all 
right, 
old man. 
I’d do 
any- 


‘“*PILES OF FEMININE FINERY WERE EXPOSED TO UNSANCTIFIED GAZE, 
PAWED OVER BY ALIEN HANDS” 
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thing to please a friend and save him some 
money.” 

But Bradley was not a fall guy; he was a wise 
guy. Afterward he began to think about it. 
“Why,” he asked himself, “has that fellow, on 
such short acquaintance, offered to betray the 
Government and help me to escape payment?” 

He couldn’t reason it out satisfactorily. 
There, however, was the name on the card and 
the official position. “‘] think there’s a job in it,” 
Bradley said to himself at last. “I'll look out.” 

But at heart Bradley was not different from a 
good many others. He wanted to get the things 
in for nothing, just the same. 

The day he landed in the United States, he 
made his declaration that he had nothing duti- 
able. The inspector passed his baggage, put on 
it the official rubber stamp, marked it “‘O.K.,” 
and Bradley turned to leave the dock. 

“TI beg pardon,” interrupted another inspec- 
tor, ‘but we want to see you.” 

The interview that followed was in private, in 
a little room on the pier reserved for such 
téte-a-tétes. 

“Did you declare everything?” asked the in- 
spector again. 

“Everything,” repeated Bradley. ‘“Aren’t 
you satisfied?” 

“Well,” the inspector remarked, “we have 
informatfon to the contrary. We'll have to 
search you.” 

“All right,” agreed Bradley cheerfully. 
“That’s your business, | suppose. I'll help you 
all | can. Only hurry it up.” 

The rest of the interview consisted in going 
straight to fundamentals and searching Bradley 
clear down to the skin. His baggage was all 
tumbled out again. Yet there wasn’t a thing 
that the most experienced experts could find. 
And after it was all over they had abjectly to 
apologize and tell him he could go. 


A MATCH FOR THE CUSTOMS SPY 


UST then a special employee came into the 

room. Bradley looked at him sharply. He 

knew him. But the man evidently thought he 
could browbeat Bradley. 

“Why,” he announced, “I’ve got a copy of 
the invoice of the goods you bought. You told 
me yourself you had bought them.” 

Bradley looked him square in the eye. Yes, 
this was his obliging friend of London and Paris, 
who had advised him to smuggle and had given 
him his card. The piece of pasteboard was not 
burning any hole in Bradley’s pocket. He said 
nothing, but listened quietly. 


Then he turned coolly to the inspector who had 


just searched him. “Are you through?” heasked. 
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of the room. But the shouting mem- 
bers produce a composite of sound, 
so that no one trader is understood 
except by a small group around a 
particular trading post. 


If everyone were able to shout 
twice as loud, the result would be only 
a greater noise, and less intelligible. 


For communication to be universal 
there must be silenttransmission. In 
a noisy stock exchange where the 
voice, unaided, cannot be understood 
across the room, there are hundreds 
of telephones which carry speech 
half way across the continent. 


The telephone converts the spoken 
words into silent electrical impulses. 


In a single Bell telephone cable, a 
hundred conversations can be carried 
side by side without interference, and 
then distributed to as many different 
cities and towns throughout the land. 
Each conversation is led through a 
system of wire pathways to its 
proper destination, and whispers its 
message into a waiting ear. 


Silent transmission and the inter- 
connecting lines of the Bell System 
are indispensable for universal tele- 
phone service. 

Without such service, our cities 
would beslowof speech and the States 
would be less closely knit together. 
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Every Bell Telephone is the Centre of the System 
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“Yes, we’re through. We give in now to 
this man.” 

“Well,” announced Bradley, “I won’t answer 
him. He’s a crook. I suspected he was a crook, 
and I never bought the stuff I told him about.” 

There was nothing to do but to let Bradley go. 

That night, at home, he handed his wife a 
splendid piece of diamonds and pearls that 
would have made even Fifth Avenue take 
notice. Perhaps the special employee, as well 
as the reader, would like to know how Bradley 
did it. Burns found out. Bradley had handed 
the jewelry to a friend on board the ship who 
would not be suspected. The friend was far 
uptown when the skin-searching was in progress. 

Bradley handed over to Burns the little bit 
of pasteboard that had passed to him in Paris. 
It bore the name, beautifully engraved: 


H. W. FLEMING 
Special Employee, Treasury Department 
Customs House, New York 


The truth was out at last... One of the clever- 
est crooks who ever took advantage of an official 
position had planned out a most extensive sys- 
tem of blackmail, reaching across an ocean be- 
tween two continents, and involving no one 
knew how many dupes in and out of the 
Service. 


SMUGGLING — A THOROUGHLY LADYLIKE 
PURSUIT 


MUGGLING, in romance, is associated 

with wild and blustery nights on dangerous 
coasts, low-lying rakish craft in the offing, 
holds full of contraband, and rough, hard hit- 
ting and harder swearing men. In-point of fact, 
to-day it is a thoroughly ladylike pursuit, prac- 
tised with a finesse that appeals most alluringly 
to a certain type of feminine mind. 

Then, too, once on a time the spies of the 
Government Customs Service were men trained © 
for every emergency in capturing outiaw goods, 
even courting death itself. Nowadays they 
nose up behind the wife of a millionaire purchas- 
ing a pearl dog-collar in Paris, overhear a word 
about evading the duty, cable the tip over 
to the inspectors in New York, and the yellow 
journals get a front-page “sob” story when 
the pearls are found in the lady’s stocking. 

Fleming was one of these smooth, ahead- 
of-the-minute customs spies. He had been 
a barber before he had persuaded the officials at 
Washington that he had superior ability as a 
spy. As a matter of fact, he did have all the 
ability he laid claim to. He believed in himself 
— believed that he was fitted for better things. 
So he had finally succeeded in getting the job 
and utilizing the razor edge of his mind on the 
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pocket-books of those whocame into his “ pegged 
out” system, rather than on their cuticle. 

The grafter whom Burns had run to cover was 
what is known as a special employee of the 
Government, not under the civil service rules. 
Among other things, he had been sent over to 
Europe to scout around and find people who 
were purchasing expensive jewelry and gowns. 

That was all right. But it had proved too 
tame for him. He soon evolved a method all 
his own. He would cultivate the acquaintance 
of people, would insinuate himself into their 
friendship. Then, finally, when the right time 
came, he would induce them to come in without 
declaring their goods. The final act was when 
he had caught them in the very deed he had 
suggested, had_ seized the goods, and received 
his share of the “moiety” for the seizure as a 
good and faithful servant of Uncle Sam. 


THE CUSTOMS SPY’S METHODS 


NOTHER of his.methods, Burns. found, was 
to get the sailing lists ofsteamers. Then he 
would look over the names of those going 
abroad, and would note the hotels at which they 
stopped. He would watch them and find out 
whether they were buying considerable amounts 
of goods. Then he would hand his card to 
them openly, showing his official designation as 
a special employee. “Any time you want to 
come in without paying any duty,” he would 
say, “‘just remember me. | oversee the board- 
ing officers, you know. They all know me, and 
they’ll do anything for a friend of mine.” 

Fleming would get them all before they were 
ready to sail for home. He would meet them 
socially, would call on them at their hotels, rope 
them all in without a suspicion on their part of. 
the collusion to commit fraud in order that he 
might catch them. Then he would get them 
when they landed with the goods he knew all 
about. Finally he would get his moiety. It 
was neat. Besides, on the surface it made him 
look like the real thing to those who didn’t 
know. He was a terror to all smugglers. 

Panic had struck Fleming, and those in the 
Service who were his friends, when they learned 
that Burns had been turned loose. But nothing 
had happened. Fleming had almost forgotten 
that there was such a man as Burns in the world. 
He didn’t know that every day the noose was 
being drawn tighter around his official neck. 

When the case had been worked up by Burns 
into a stinging thirty-page report, the Secretary 
of the Treasury was astounded. He had not 
dreamed that such things were possible. He 
sent for the Collector of the Port, and that 
gentleman made a hurried trip to Washington. 


“How about this?” demanded the Secretary, 
handing him Burns’ report. 

The Collector read it. Out of the corner of 
his eye he could see that the Secretary was boil- 
ing over with rage at the way his various assis- 
tants had kept him in the dark. 


THE COLLECTOR OF THE PORT 
EXPLAINS 


7 ELL, you know, Mr. Secretary,” he re- 

marked at length, “it takes a thief to 
catch a thief. So we have to employ a crook; 
and, that being so, why, you see, I have to put 
up with his shortcomings.” 

The Secretary was unable to speak for five 
minutes. The fact of the thing was bad enough, 
but the explanation was perhaps worse. When 
he regained his voice he had also regained his 
charity. He did not even insinuate that the 
Collector himself was concerned in the case. 

All he said was: “I direct that Fleming be dis- 
missed. It is too good for such a grafter that 
he should be out of jail, but — well, he must go.” 

The Secretary had suddenly thought of cer- 
tain influences in Congress, now long passed 
away. Hewasright, too. Within alittle more 
than a year, by pulling wires, Fleming was 
back again — “vindicated,” and breathing fire 
and brimstone on those who had sided with the 
Government. 

It was a long chance, but Burns had made up 
his mind to “get” the grafter and save his 
friends in the Customs Division who had had 
nerve enough to tell the truth. He stuck to the 
case, and it went up to the top of the Govern- 
ment Service again. ; 

Burns had taken to going down to the piers 
and watching the boats come in. He began 
before long to note those who left the pier almost 
without examination. One day he “tailed” a 
man who had got out most expeditiously. The 
man turned out to be a big diamond merchant on 
Maiden Lane. Burns set to work to get a line 
on him. In one way or another, broad hints 
of his activities were current in the trade. 


BURNS AND THE DIAMOND MERCHANT 


ND so, one day, Burns dropped confiden- 
tially into his office. 

“Mr. Mark,” he began, with an air of great 
secrecy, “I’m a friend of Mr. Fleming’s. He 
has asked me to come to you and tell you to look 
out. Government officers are over here in New 
York, and they may involve Mr. Fleming. He 
told me to tell you to be very, very careful 
what you say and do.” 

Mr. Mark took Burns into his private office, 
sent out his stenographer, and shut the door and 
the transom. 
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“For what purpose did Mr. Fleming send 
your” he repeated. 

“Oh,” replied Burns casually, “you know. 
Mr. Fleming has been extending the courtesies 
of the port to you. You must have talked to 
some one about it.” 

“| give you my word,” swore the man, “that 
I] haven’t mentioned it to a living soul outside of 
the office. Why, what a fool I’d be!” 

Burns did not remind him that he himself was 
very much alive at that moment. 

“Well,” he insisted, “who here knows? 
Some one must have talked.” 

Mark ranga bell, and his door opened and shut. 

“Frank,” he said to a young man, “if any one 
comes in here and asks anything about Mr. 
Fleming, you don’t know him, and | don’t.” 

“Any oneelse?”’ suggested Burns as the young 
man withdrew. 

Mark sent for another man and repeated the 
process, cautioning him in Burns’ presence. 

“Could they come in and find anything by 
checking up the books?” asked the insatiable 
Burns. 

“N-no,” hesitated Marks. 

“Becareful,” insisted Burns.“ They areclever.” 

“Well, let me see,”’ reconsidered Marks, tak- 
ing Burns into the outer office. 

They looked over the books. Burns saw that 
what had passed to Fleming for his official ex- 
pedite had been charged to “expense.” In 
some way, it was now covered up. 

They returned to the private office. 

“Well, Mr. Mark,” concluded Burns, “that 
was very satisfactory. I’m sure Mr. Fleming 
will be interested. My name is Burns.” 

Mark turned color like a chameleon. Then he 
saw a loophole and wormed through it. 

“‘If the case ever comes to trial, I’ll stick,’”’ he 
promised. 

Burns had heaped about the last straw on the 
case when this story came out. The most 
powerful forces in Congress saved Fleming from 
trial. That could not be helped. But he was 
removed by telegraph. 
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Maria Montessori. 


tion, and the success that she had met with in her first schools in Rome. 
scarcely known outside of a limited circle in her own country. 


The article described the new ideas that Dr. Montessori had introduced in educa- 


At that time Dr. Montessori was 
In a few weeks, however, her name had reached 


practically every part of the civilized world. Few magazine articles have attracted such widespread and 


spontaneous interest. 


The press of the United States and of nearly every country in Europe reprinted the 


article in whole or in part, and letters have come flowing into the McC.ure office by the thousand. 
In view of this great and increasing interest, the editors of McC.iure’s decided to publish every 


month a regular Montessori 


Department, to serve as a central bureau of information regarding the 


progress of the movement and as an open forum for discussion. Correspondence is particularly invited. A 
place will be found for letters of interest, and, when possible, Dr. Montessori’s own reply to special questions 


will be obtained. 


N June, 1912, McCiure’s Macazint pub- 

lished an article by Miss Anne E. George, the 
first American to be trained under Montessori, 
and the translator of her book, “Pedagogia 
Scientifica.” In this article Miss George gave 
an account of her first year’s .work in train- 
ing American children by the Montessori 
method. 

Miss George’s article attracted so much 
interest and discussion, and as an educational 
document its value was so unique, that for 
months after its publication orders for the issue 


of the magazine containing it poured into the 
McCuure office. 

This month the Montessori Department pub- 
lishes a second article by Miss George, giving 
new developments of her work with American 
children in the Children’s House which she has 
established in Washington, D.C. Her account 
is especially interesting, inasmuch as it deals 
with a totally new experiment in Montessori 
work — the development of the sense of rhythm 
and music in young children, and with her ex- 
periments in the use of clay. 


RHYTHM WORK IN THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE 
AT WASHINGTON 
BY ANNE E. GEORGE 


AM constantly asked, by those interested in 

the methods of Dr. Montessori, to give some 
account of what I am doing in this my second 
year with American children. As the Children’s 
House in Washington did not open until late in 
October, it is too soon for any sort of conclusive 
report. If I were asked to draw from my own 
development as a “ Directress” any conclusions 
which might be helpful to other students, | 
should say that out of my year of faithfulness to 
fundamental principles, out of my conscien- 
tious effort toward precision of technique and 
logical sequence in the presentation of materials, 
has come a feeling of freedom and poise before 


which any number of vexed questions fall away. 
The proper environment has been established, 
the sense-training materials have become famil- 
iar tools, and I find myself at last entering into 
that observation of the life made manifest in each 
child, which must be the basis of all sane 
direction of child life. 


TEACHING MUSIC IN A MONTESSORI 
SCHOOL 


ND now, as the children are revealed to me, 

I am daily conscious of a great desire for a 
deeper, more accurate knowledge of these little 
bodies through which the mind and soul must 
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NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


Convenient in form, attractive in ap- 
pearance, deliciously sweet, delightful 
in flavor and goodness. These are the 
attributes that make Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers the most tempting of dessert 
confections. In ten-cent tins; also in 
twenty-five-cent tins. 

ADORA:—The newest dessert confection— 

a filled sugar wafer—enticingly sweet. 


FESTINO:—Analmond-shaped dessert confec- 
tion with the most exquisite of creamy centers. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS :—A delec- 
table confection covered with 
sweet, rich chocolate. 
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and secure the best results by using the 
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her mixes, ry ch 
aA {--—; A aerates the material, an: 


cep ins in it —— whip cream, or churn butter 


Ask yi ~ y for it, and if not found, 
write us for illustrated circular and full in- 
formation. 

By apaie mail, pint size, 50c.; quart size, 75¢. 
NTS make big money and quick sales. 


a DORSEY MFG. CO., 88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


PURE-BRED 
pis tA el UREETS 


also Incubators, Pe “ae Tone Dogs. 
, Send 4c for large Poultry book, Incubator Catalog 
and Price List. H.H. HINIKER, Box 207, Mankato, Mian. 








YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 


Lightning Mixer 
conceded by everyone who has once used 


it, to be unequalled by any other beater or 
mixer made, for ra Top of — perfec- 





Of making perfect duplicates with the 
Dawdjp Fe Daus’ IMPROVED Tip Top Duplicator, 






Cg saa No intricate mechanism. No printer’s ink. Atego ready. 


100 copies from pen-written and 50 
written original. Useful in any an Sent on 
Days’ Trial Without Deposit. Complete a 


Ciroular of larger sizes free on request. 


FELIX A. K. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Ridg., 111 John Street, New York 


NOTE THE SIMPLICITY 


cap size, (prints 83x13 inches). Contains roll of 
Daseee Oiled Parchment Back, duplicating surface 
which can be used over and over again. $5. 00 





WORK SHOPS 


F wood and metal workers, without 
steam power, equipped with . 
BARNES’ FOOT POWER 70" 

MACHINERY bids 


on jobs and give greater profit on the work. 





Machines sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free. P 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. ‘ 
200 Ruby Street 


eee Arithstyle 


Handiest, Fastest, Cheapest COMPUTING MACHINE 


Rockford, Ul. 





Adds, Subtracts, Multipties. Divides. 
Carries Antomatically. Resets Instantly. 
Easily moved over page, fixed to desk, carried in 
hand or pocket, 5 in. x 2 1-2 in. x 1 in. Weight 36 oz. 
Write for Hooklet. Attractive Agents’ Proposition. 


ARITHSTYLE Co., Suite 205, 118 E. 28th St., N. ¥- 
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was We manufacture hundreds of de- 


signs of ornamental fences, both 
Wire and Iron Picket, Arches and 
Entrance Gates. “ cheaper than weed,” 
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jit parks and factories, etc. K@™ Write 
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speak. It follows, then, that the Dottoressa’s 
more technical book, “Antropologia Pedago- 
gica,”* has been to me a source of great inspira- 
tion, and that | have entered with keen enthu- 
siasm into the question of rhythm and music, 
through which so many of the defects of normal 
children may be corrected. As I have stated 
in an article dealing with the results of my work 
last year, I found in the sense-training materials 
provided by Dr. Montessori a surprising rich- 
ness and flexibility, and was conscious of no 
serious need for additional material. In the 
matter of music and rhythm, however, | find 
that, while | brought with me from the Dotto- 
ressa’s training a strong realization of the im- 
portance of music as a factor in the education 
of children, | had little in the way of precedent. 
Certain things, indeed, stood out clearly. Any 
exercise presented must stand the test of the 
child’s voluntary acceptance and enjoyment. 
My own capacity for intelligent observation 
must help me in weeding out the useless or 
harmful exercises. Once approved as helpful, 
an exercise must be presented often, in order 
that the child, through voluntary repetition, 
establish the particular coérdination of body 
and mind that the exercise was destined to aid. 
I was enthusiastically helped by my assistant, 
and, in our search for the simplest and most 
basic things, we both became convinced of the 
extraordinary quality of the work done by Miss 
Alys Bentley, of Washington. 


LEFT TO THEMSELVES, CHILDREN SING 
MOST OF THE TIME 


NE of the greatest among the good things 

that have come to me in the establishment 

of this Washington class has been the oppor- 

tunity for working out Miss Bentley’s ideas in 

my Children’s House, under the inspiration of 

her personal coéperation. Miss Bentley herself 
says of the work in the Children’s House: 


The environment of the ordinary school-room, con- 
ditioned by conventional fittings and a more or less 
inflexible program, forces music expression into def- 
inite periods, called lessons. The artificiality of this 
arrangement, while apparently necessary in a large 
organization, is fundamentally opposed to that spon- 
taneous self-expression in song normal to childhood, 
and under right conditions the inseparable accompani- 
ment of the activities of childhood. The Children’s 
House offers the ideal environment for this self- 
expression through song. Two months’ observation 
of the children of the Montessori school has verified 
the statement that, left to themselves, children sing 
most of the time. 

A child busy with crayons will chant some wel! 
loved Mother Goose rhyme; another, building his 


*A translation of this book is soon to be published by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
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Water Installation and Electric Lighting for 
Country Homes 


In these days of modern conveniences a 
perfect water supply and electricity for light- 
ing or other household purposes are most 
essential, and can be had at a moderate out- 
lay by the use of the 


*“REECO” System 


For over 70 years we have been install- 
ing Water Supply Systems and our success 
and experience led us into the installation 
of Electric Lighting for country or suburban 
homes and to get the cost of such installa- 
tion and operating expense down to a min- 
imum. We have done this and invite you 
to consult us and get our estimate which 
will cover every expense necessary for per- 
fect operation. 


Call at nearest address or write for catalogue ‘‘G.’’ 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 
Electric and Hydraulic Engineers, 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Montreal, P. Q. Sydney, Australia 


“‘Reeco” Deep Well Head 
Capable of pumping from wells 
50 to 500 feet deep. 




















FLEX-A-TILE ASPHALT SHINGLES 


Combine permanency with artistic utility in your roof. Time was when the roof was but 
a covering. Today it has its part and place in architecture and exterior color schemes. 
Flex-A-Tile, with the natural green or rich red of its granite or slate surfacing, 
offers a splendid opportunity for color combinations of most artistic character. 
It will endure as long as the building stands; never needs repairs; it is water 
proof, fire proof and weather proof. Send for book and sample. 


The 
HEPPES COMPANY 


1020 Forty-Fifth St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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blocks on the floor, will fit his movements to a song of 
his own making. | saw, a few days ago, the series of 
pink blocks built up to the most musical refrain, the 
burden of which finally evolved itself into the follow- 
ing: ‘This after that, and this after that,” and so on, 
until the song and tower were completed with the 
placing of the tiniest pink cube. 


This individual expression of the funda- 
mental idea constitutes, in my opinion, the most 
valuable feature of such methods as those used 
by Dr. Montessori and Miss Bentley. 

The value of the Montessori materials lies, 
not in the perfect performance of the games 
themselves, but in a broader and more personal 
expression of the new-found power and tech- 
nique. The Directress reaps the harvest of the 
textile and color games when a child runs to her 
with the news that the buds on the hickory 
branch which has been placed in a vase of water 
are as soft as velvet and are light green and 
brown in color. 


THE BABY AND THE TRIANGLE 


BABY little more than three, who two 

months ago observed nothing except such 
objects as were fairly thrust under his nose, and 
who waited always for the guiding hand, now 
rejoices our hearts by a joyous initiative which 
is daily more virile. With great concentration, 
he recently filled in an outline square, showing 
unexpected power and freedom in his bold par- 
allel strokes. But this achievement meant far 
less to me than the game that followed. Hav- 
ing put away his picture and his colored pencils, 
he went with great directness to the cupboard 
where the free building blocks are kept, and, 
spreading a rug upon the floor, proceeded, with 
a happy accompaniment of conversation, to 
build for himself a wonderful house with an 
ornamental gateway. Watching from a near-by 
table where older children were at work with the 
letters, | saw him hold aloft a triangular block 
which was to crown his work. Suddenly he 
stopped and, with a look of keenest attention, 
ran his fingers round the edge of the block. 
Then, scrambling to his feet, he ran to me, cry- 
ing: “A triangle! It’s a triangle!” After this 
he proceeded with great delight to select all the 
triangular blocks from the mixed heap in the 
cupboard, commenting upon their variety and 
comparing their sides. 

One of the older children, becoming interested 
in the game, picked up a plinth, calling attention 
to the fact that each face showed an “ oblong.” 
Immediately the younger child set about finding 
the “oblongs,”” never once becoming confused 
by the varying dimensions of the blocks among 
which he sought. 


I could furnish a dozen illustrations of this 
independent application of. the ideas. gained 
through the Montessori games; but I wander 
from my point, ‘which is that the “play songs” 
and rhythmic exercises presented by Miss Bent- 
ley react in just the same way. A little girl 
carrying a pitcher of milk across the room, in 
her effort for poise, fell instinctively into the 
rhythmic pace taught in one of the favorite 
play-songs. Then, as if the rhythm of her body 
must be expressed vocally, she began to chant 
softly, “Slowly, slowly, slowly, slow!” — con- 
tinuing this with serious pleasure until all the 
glasses had been filled. 

The result of these “suggested” rhythmic 
movements is, in these days of rapid growth, 
most beautifully brought out in every silence 
lesson. There is less of the tense tiptoeing, and 
the desire to move quietly in answer to the 
whispered call is shown in a delicate balancing 
of the entire body, the whole foot softly gripping 
the floor from heel to toe at each step, and the 
gentle relaxation passing throughout the body. 


MY FIRST CLAY LESSONS 


| DID not introduce clay in my Children’s 
House until the children, as a result of 
three months’ work with the sense-training 
materials, had begun to show control of their 
bodies and the ability to express their various 
tendencies. 

When I announced my first lesson, it was a 
pleasure to see the children arrange the tables, 
spread the oil-cloth, fasten it with thumb-tacks, 
and take their seats quietly. But I can not ex- 
press the delight I experienced when, at the 
close of a period of twenty minutes, I saw that, 
with the exception of our two-year-old, every 
child had grasped the explanation of how to roll 
the coil and build it into bowl, basket, cup, or 
vase. There had been none of the aimless 
pounding so usual in first clay lessons; even the 
baby, who did not grasp the idea of the built-up 
coil, used her fingers in a most interesting way, 
manipulating the clay into a series of little balls. 
The concentration of each child was delightful, 
their joy and interest showing alike in happy 
face and voice. 

In the succeeding lessons the growth has been 
remarkable, the children showing unusual feeling 
for form and symmetry, as for technique. They 
have also made clear, through the variety of 
objects reproduced, the fact — so often ques- 
tioned — that that illusive and precious thing, 
the “imagination,” is in no way hampered or 
coerced in the peaceful and orderly life made 
possible by the simple environment and the 
sense-training games of a Montessori school. 
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30 Days’ Trial—Factory Price—Cash or Credit 

Direct from factory to you—saving you store profits. 
We pay freight and guarantee your money back and re- 
moval of refrigerator at no expense to you if you are not 
absolutely satisfied. Easy terms if more convenient for 
you. Send for book NOW—Use coupon or a letter or postal. 
Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 10E, Lockland, Ohio 


YOUR FAMILY? 


Your doctor will tell you that a refrigerator 
which cannot be kept sweet, clean and whole- 
some, as you can easily keep the Monroe, is 
always dangerous to the health of your family. 
The Monroe is the only refrigerator made with 


Solid Porcelain 
Compartments 


which can be kept free of breeding places for the 
disease germs that poison food which in turn 
poisons people. Not cheap “bath-tub” porcelain- 
enamel, but one solid piece of snow-white un- 
breakable porcelain ware—nothing to crack, craze, 
chip, break or absorb moisture—but genuine por- 
celain, over an inch thick—as easily cleaned as a 
china bowl—every corner rounded—not a single 
crack, crevice, joint, screw-head or any other 
lodging place for dirt and the germs of disease 
and decay. Send at once for 


FREE BOOK ficratsre 


which explains all this and tells you how to materially reduce the 
high cost of living—how to have better, more nourishing food— 
how to keep food longer without spoiling—how to cut down ice 
bills—how to guard against sickness—doctor’s bills. 
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GOING 


BY PATIENCE 


CHEAP 


BEVIER COLE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY IRMA DEREMEAUX 


N the ferry she had felt brave enough, 
standing outside at the railing to 
catch the languid breeze of the river. 
It was hot on the river, but not so hot 

as on Tenth Avenue, whence she had come, and 
the faint relief helped her flagging courage. In 
the train she began to tremble again, that dread- 
ful trembling which, together with the August 
heat, had stolen her sleep and left her fagged 
and hollow-eyed. When the brakeman called 
her station, a few miles beyond Weehawken, she 
shrank back against the dusty plush cushion as 
if she had been struck. But there was nothing 
to do but get out when the train stopped. 

It had poured all the night before. The red 
Jersey mud, thick and sticky, steamed in the 
afternoon sunshine. She asked her way of the 
operator in the dreary little station, and, mind- 
ful of the: mud and her shining new patent- 
leather pumps, picked her way across the tracks 
to the nearest sidewalk. 

It wasn’t so grand as she had imagined it. 
The houses were small and mean, the yards neg- 
lected. She asked her way again, to make sure, 


of a child on the corner. The very unkempt- 
ness of the cottage pointed out restored her 
sinking courage. She patted her assortment of 
puffs with careful hands, pushed down her belt 
in front, and marched boldly up the walk, past 
a gate that sagged dejectedly on one hinge. 
Half a block farther on, a group of bare- 
headed women, with go-carts and babies, gos- 
siped before a little grocery. Swarms of chil- 
dren played in the mud, and presently a small 
girl, noticing the caller on the porch, detached 
herself from the others, and sped down the 
street to the women. One of them, pushing a 
cart in which was a very crumpled baby, said 
a few farewell words and came toward the house. 


HE girl on the porch assumed her grandest 
air of nonchalant ease, though her knees 
shook and she felt actually sick from nervous- 
ness and dread. The woman lifted the heavy 
baby from the cart, and toiled up the three 
steps with him. At the top she paused and 
waited for the caller to begin. 
“Ts this Mrs. Hill?” 
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The woman admitted it without cordiality. 

“Il want to see you, Mrs. Hill. _I come out 
from the city on purpose.” 

Thereupon the woman, shifting the baby to 
the other hip, opened the screen door and led 
her visitor inside. The room was meagerly 
furnished with a badly scratched and miscel- 
laneous lot of furniture of the cheapest instal- 
ment-plan sort. The woman put the baby on 
the carpet, and sank into a creaking willow 
rocker. She was undeniably slovenly and 
down-at-the-heel, yet her caller at once detected 
signs of former good looks — splendid white 
teeth, fine dark eyes, and a heavy coil of red- 
brown hair. The girl surveyed her, and gulped. 

“My name is Blacklock — Miss Edna Black- 
lock,” she began. 

The brown eyes surveyed her apathetically. 
It made it harder to go on. 

“1 s’pose maybe you'll think it’s kinda funny 
for me to come here to see you, Mrs. Hill. I 
thought somebody ought to tell you. I don’t 
s’pose you know how your husband’s been car- 
ryin’ on.” 

The other roused instantly. “‘What’s he 
been doin’? You from the laundry? He ain’t 
lost his job, has he?” She was visibly excited. 

“Oh, no; it ain’t that. I ain’t in the laun- 
dry. I work at Cheeney’s Chop House, on 
Tenth Avenue, around the corner from the 
laundry. I guess his job’s all right.” 

The woman looked her relief. Her tense 
figure relaxed once more, and she began to rock 
comfortably, since it was not the supreme dis- 
aster that had overtaken the Hill household. 
“Well, how’s he been carryin’ on?” she asked, 
without curiosity. 

“With a woman,” the girl said, a slow red 
mounting over her weak, pretty face. 


HE baby had got one set of pink toes into 
his mouth, and for a while the only sound 
in the hot little parlor was his sucking. 

Presently the woman asked. “Well, who is 
it this time? Anybody you know?” 

“It’s — it’s me,” faltered the girl, her big, 
frightened blue eyes wavering before the cool 
dark ones. The woman surveyed her for the first 
time with some interest: Then she laughed. 

“Well, what do you know about that! 
Charlie Hill fooling with restaurant help!” 

“| ain’t a waitress —- I’m the cashier,” de- 
fended the girl indignantly. “I don’t have to 
work at all, unless | want to, only I get so sick 
of layin’ around home doin’ nothin’. And 
Cheeney’s Chop House is a real nice place.” 

“It must be quite swell if Charlie Hill eats 
there,” said Charlie Hill’s wife. “And every- 
body knows they ain’t a girl in New York 
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Strong, neat, simple—absolutely depend- Aw : Your boat will provide exhilarat and hea 
able, Win Belle enthusiastic confidence. =z : SS ae ppped with a VI 
ilt to last a life time. Hea boatman’ © Oe og nts 
Hon- beok-fring Doub _Head ® reasons Way in 


vim MO OR COMPANY 1705 Water Stree 











Bungalows, Chapels, Schoolhouses, Garages, Studios, Playhouses, etc. 

When shipped from our factory they are Ready-Ruilt complete in every detail ready to set on 
the foundation. Ne carpenter, no sawing, no fitting. as every piece. is finished and fitted. Our 
houses are constructed on the UNIT SYSTEM. Easily shipped and handled. ANY ONE CAN ERECT THEM. Ali the 
parts are numbered. We send a floor plan giving the number and showing the location of every piece. WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT. Enclose 4c postage for our FREE HANDSOME BOOK OF PLANS AND DESIGNS. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. ME RSHON & MORLEY CO., 610 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. U.S.A. 
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Eee 
_ Six Screws— 


Save Furniture Dollars! 


It takes six. minutes to drive these six screws, 
and the saving is $13.25. Now if your time is worth more 
than $2.21 a minute, don't read any further. 

This advertisement is for those who 
want high-grade furniture at rock-bottom 
prices and approve a selling plan that 
actually saves big money. 


Over 30,000 
American Homes 


buy Come-Packt Furniture for 
these substantial reasons. 
Here is an example of Come- 
roe open ote 
is handsome table is Price 

ey ee bam a — Fee Shipping Weight BE 
rich, deep, natural markings; . 
honestly made; beautifully Sold on 8 Year’s Trial 
finished to your order. Height, px : . 
30 inches; top, 44x 28 inches; 5 Bh 
legs, 24 inches square. Two 
drawers; choice of Old Brass 
or Wood Knobs. It comes to 
~~ in four sections, packed in a compact crate, shipped at 

nock-down rates. 

Our price, $11.75. With a screw-driver and six minutes you 
have a table that would ordinarily sell for $25! 


Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 
for living, dining or bedroom. Color plates show the exquisite 
finish and upholstering. Factory prices. Write for it today 
and we will send it to you by return mail. (11) 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 505 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 












No. 300 Library Table 


Come-Packt 


FURNITURE 





Write Moving Picture Plays 
Producers pay $10 to $100 each. Constant demand. Devote Ly 
or spare time. Experience or correspondence course unnecessary 
Details free. ATLAS PUBLISHING CO. 
307 Atlas Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Press Your Trousers over night at strone arren 


: ae 


Send for 
booklet 
ON’T bean underpaid, overworked 
clerk. Get out of the wage earner’s 


and prices. 
Use it sixty days. Money 

class and into the big fleld of business. 

. REALIZE the best 


returned if not satisfactory 
Show the world What 
— 


V’ Perfect Pants Presser Co. 


















South 5th Ave,, Maywood, ill. 
Mail order business is a 


great 
Pe the man of limited means to strike A ‘or bim- 
self. Get out of the rut and 


Make $26 to $100 a Week 
Weare cuneate and market our Patented Specialties 


perience necessary. 
home. ” Grasp YOUR opportunity. 
for full ;—*+— (copyrighted) pian, sworn 


J. M, PEASE MFG. CO., 812 Pease Bidg., Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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that’s got to work, but a lot of ’em do because 
they hate to lay around home idle, just like 
you, Miss Blackmore.” 

“Lock,” corrected the girl. “I got a friend 
works uptown, an’ she could get me in, only 
Charlie didn’t want me to work so far away.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“| thought if you knew he liked somebody 
else ——” 

“Oh, I knew it, all right. He’s been shavin’ 
every other day for quite some time now, and 
that’s always a sign he’s got somebody new on 
the string.” 

“We're just dead in love,” confessed the 
girl. “‘We— he — wants to get married.” 


Ww why don’t you?” 


, 


“Why, you know. He couldn’t get 
no divorce — the lor’s all on your side. You'd 
have to get it.” 

“Did he tell you to come ask me?” 

“No; he didn’t know I was comin’.” 

“What made you come?” 

“Well, he’s just crazy about me, an’ | thought 
if you knew he didn’t love you any more ——” 

“Oh, I knew that, all right,” asserted Mrs. 
Hill easily. 

“| thought if you knew he loved somebody 
else you’d want to leave him,” urged the girl. 
“1 shouldn’t think you could stay with a man 
that didn’t love you.” 

“Oh, that don’t make no difference,” said 
Charlie’s wife. “Love ain’t necessary, you 
know. | ain’t had much use for Charlie fer five 
or six years now, ner Charlie fer me, I guess.” 

“Then what made you keep on livin’ with 
him?” asked the girl. 

“Fer the grand way he supports me, 
the woman scathingly. 

“1’d rather earn my own way than live with 
a man that didn’t love me,” said the girl. 

“I guess I’ve earned all I’ve got,”’ returned 
the wife shortly. ‘You can bet I wouldn’t ’a’ 
kept on in this muddy little old town, if it hadn’t 
been fer the kids. Five in seven years.” 


” 


said 


HEY gazed at each other, the girl fidget- 
ing, the woman maddeningly calm. 
“And so you want to marry Charlie.” 
“We're just crazy about each ciher,” cried 
the girl. “Why, honest, life ain’t worth livin’ 
without him.”” Her weak mouth quivered. 
“It wouldn’t be with him,” said the other. 
“Yes, it would, if you'd just give us a‘chance,” 
pleaded the girl. 
“What about the kids? They’re his. He’s 
gotta support’em. I couldn’t go back as sales- 
lady with no five kids on my hands. | ain’t got 





nobody to mind ’em for me.” 
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The eos a Quiet of the Country can be 
Fully Realized with ais Clear Vision Brougham 


On the other hand, you need have no fear of sudden showers 
ra has ample mileage for 0% ‘he other hand. you need Ay 


all day use. Probably 90% of automobile driving is done in the 
cities and their environs. 


The car illustrated above will negotiate as high as one hundred 
miles on one charge. 


You can safely drive out 25 
to 30 miles into the coun- 





try adjacent to your city The action of the Detroit Electric is so silent that you are not 
without the least fear of run- aware of the mechanical dy that propels it, and yet this 
ning out of power. Th e open _ 7 great os I climb any hill that any other type 
Detroit Electric rides luxuriously es dun 26 a 
documen country road wh Men who have owned as many as a dozen different 4. 
es s' —— en automobiles are now buying the Detroit Electric for all o 
equipped with cushion tires, which city and suburban driving. 
completely eliminates tire troubles. per is one st only om in 4 - cities ’ the 
° — ‘ nited States with a population of 25,000 and over, but in 
The adjustable windows make tt oddtion, in over 6,000 cities and towns throughout the country. 
possible to regulate the fresh air Ratuted conten Aiel cight diferent mod models, sent, upon request. Prices 
as desired. range from $2,300 for the Vi and $3,000 for the Clear 


Vision Brougham, to $s. 000 for the Limousine. 


Deel 


(SOCIETY'S TOWN CAR 
ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich.; U. S. A. 
Boston BRANCHES: Evanston 
Buffalo New York: Broadway at 80th St. Kansas City 
Cleveland Chicago: 2416 Michigan Ave. Minneapolis 


Selling representatives in 175 leading cities 
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If Coming To New York 
Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


CLENDENIN: 188 W.103 St. 


New York 
Select, homelike, economical. Suite 








tHOT ELI IT 
THORNDIKE’ 


ONE OF BOSTONS BEST: HOTELS (SEND FOR CIRCULAR) 
Especally ly Suited to the Requirements of TOURISTS on account 
of its Pasa location and Accessibility from Every Point 


; ALSO ATLANTIC HOUSE 


» NANTASKET BEACH (BOOKLET) 
2. 2D Miles from Boston- 549%, JUNE 2 


— DISTRICT r OF « COLUMBIA _ 


JHOTEL DRISCOLL 
Faces U.8.Capitol. Tour- 
ists’ Favorite. Near 
Union Station. Amidst 
Show Places. Garage. 
s)Baths gratis. M TN 
p} Amer. $2.50. Eur. #1 u 

Booklet. Souvenir © ard. 


HEALTH RESORTS 






































COME TO BATTLE CREEK 


Battle Creek Sanitarium affords the most abundant 
tities for rest.recreation and health improvement The 
woe ce diet system. physical culture classes. interesting 
lectures. swimming golf. tennis tie day somes. 
end a hundred other attractive features fill lays pros 
‘am with useful entertainment. Guests have bined 
advantages to de derived from favorable Gea ‘orden. 
home-like surroundings. scientific methods. and daily mee 
cal supervision ——— WRITE FOR PROSPEC tus ~ 


‘THE SANITARIUM: BATTLE. CREEK MICH,Box 109 





West End Hotel. Opp. Union | Beatin. 
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“No matter what ails you; vod. should not let another day ~ 
| toy writing for our illustrated,descriptive | - 2 
let. 30,000 patients successfully trested. Ask is 

for references from your own locality. ~ Acoress MANAGER MUDLAVIA 


ATLANTIC CITY N. J. 





Atlantic ' City. Stun re. 


Above illustration ews but, ae tu of 
this magnificent and sumptuously fitted 
house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
Solariums overlook the Board-w alk andthe 
Ocean. The environment, convenienceand 
comforts of the Marlborough-Blenheim and 
the invigorating climate at Atlantic , 
make this the ideal place for yy 
Summer. Always open. Write for hand- 
somely illustrated booklet. Josiah White & 
Sons Company,Proprietors and Directors.* 


ATLANTIC CITY,N.J. 
Galen Hall. Hotel and Sanatorium. 
Newstone, brick & steel] building. Always 
open, always ready, always busy. Table 
and attendance unsurpassed .* 

SEATTLE WASH. 

** 12 stories ofsolid com- 
Hotel Savoy. * fort,” concrete, steel & 
marble. In fashionable cheering | ‘district, 
English grill. Auto Bus. $1.00 u 

















WOLF WYOMING 


EATONS’ RANCH “Misy'ang Sune.” 
Roughing it with comfort. 


ing use of saddle-horses, 00 per week. 
Personal references. Write for booklets. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Saket treet anette Tae 
pesca America— hee fe ss 





ates 4 








3 coun’ lose 2 + ws 
THE-FREDERICTON: TOURIST: veld 
BOX 367 FREDL.cICTON.WEW BRUNSWICK.CANADA. 


PORTLAND ME. 








Remodeled. Uptothe minute. Running 
hot and cold eee in every room. Our 
own farm & eet. LC 3 Center 
for tourists. N. Castner for booklet. 


THIS Bl REAt — ars monthty 








Three Wonderful. _— 
VACATION BOOKS 


Sent free—the most helpful vaca- 
tion books ever issued. 
They list over 1000 vacation re- 


rts in 
“NEW ENGLAND 
The Vacation Land 


—Mountains, sea-shore, lakes, 
woods, in Maine, New Ham shire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, hode 
Island, Connecticut. 

Just the practical facts you need 
—lists of hotels, boarding houses, 
farms, i, comes, with rates. 

ay, stating region you 
prefer. Address ” a 
Vacation Bureau 

THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 

Room 814 So. Station, Boston, Mass. 

















See Switzerland 


Nothing half so enjoyable - a amine 


inthe LAND OF LAKES AND ALPS. 
els —~ uae © Fina —~ Lone 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION. BUREAU: OF: SWiTZEALAND 
-24¢F ETH AVE: NEW-YORKCITY 


Hodgman’s Motor Tours 


IN EUROPE, 25 days London to 
London, all exp. Other Tours Continent. 
Summer and Winter; 7th season. Espe- 

cially adapted poe ladies ——— alone. 
Also cars for hire eareners in . 
Rates, itineraries, testimonials, 389 Fi th 
Ave., N.Y.C. Eup’n Auto Road Maps $1. 


GRAHAM'S EUROPEAN TOURS 


E IDEAL . 
EUROPE. = Some for Boo oe 
J.P.Graham Ideal Tours, Box 1066X. Pittsburg 


HEALTH RESORTS 


SUNNYREST SANATORIUM, White Haven, Pa. 
Don’t cross @ continent to treat tuberculo- 
sis, leaving home comforts and friends. 
“The invigorating Blue Mountains are bet- 
ter.” Write Elwell B. Stockdale, Supt.* 
































Mt CLEMENS FAMOUS MINERAL BATHS 











* Write for further information. 


















THE Honus. — HEALTH 
AND RES ———— 


oe ~The Mudlavia Treatment | is distinctive and this 


-is the only ese in the world where you can get 
t. G oklet before you leave home in 
x eo. ~ Search of Health and Rest. 














Dust the 


Write For Carries off dust and dirt on the duster; takes off scratches Buffalo Specialty Co. 
Free and blemishes; leaves the surface bright 235 Liquid Veneer Bldg., 
Trial Bottle and clean like new Buffalo, N.Y. - Pe 


Dustless Sanitary Way. 


AWA 
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suggested the 


“There’s lots 0’ institutions,” 
girl. “Or day nurseries.” 
“Not fer mine — not while Charlie Hill can 


hold down any sort of job at all. Though | 
must say,” she added, “that every job is a little 
worse ’n the last. Charlie ever tell you much 
about his past life?” 

“Not much,” admitted the girl. “We ain’t 
had much chance to talk. We been to Coney 
a few times, but he’s always been busy tellin’ 
me other things.” Miss Blacklock was not a 
clever person. It was only after she had uttered 
it that she realized that this shot was.a good 
one, if the other were vulnerable at all. 

“TI see,” said Charlie’s wife, unmoved. “A 
Coney boat’s a great place to forget all about 
yest’day an’ all about to-morrer, ain’t it? Gee! 
them Coney boats on the home trip!” She 
laughed reminiscently. 


" ELL, since you’re thinkin’ o’ marryin’ 

him, you’d ought to know a little about 
him. Pearl!” (This at the window.) “Ain’t 
I told you to keep away from them Dago kids? 
Now, you ’n’ Johnny come in yer own yard this 
minute! 

“When I first met Charlie, he was a sales- 
man to Wynkoop’s, makin’ good money an’ 
dressin’ swell. None o’ yer cheap Tenth Avenue 
restaurants fer him in them days,” she added 
pointedly. ‘I was makin’ eight a week myself, 
an’ livin’ at home, so I had quite some clothes, 
too. They was a little Dutch fella named Frank 
usta come to the flat with my brother. He was 
a grocery clerk, ’n’ he wanted me. Say, didn’t 
| make fun o’ him! He’d been savin’ up to 
start a delicatessen store fer himself, ’n’ I used 
to call him Frankfurter. When I turned him 
down he took my cousin Mabel, an’, believe me, 
Mabel paid over a hundred dollars fer a swell 
pony-coat jest this last winter! ’N’ look at me! 
| married my swell friend Charles. Yer always 
hearin’ about savin’ young couples that buy 
a house in the suburbs ’n’ in five years own the 
whole block ’n’ lend money to the banks. Well, 
we ain’t that kind. Charlie don’t drink much, 
but he drinks enough to queer him with a real 
good job. He don’t look trim no more, ner 
take pains with his clothes, except once in a 
while a little spurt when he thinks he’s in love 
with some new girl.” 

The girl winced. 
questioned. 

“Lord, no! What’s the use? Once you know 
him for what he really is, they ain’t enough to 
him to be jealous about. He ain’t mean. He’s 
just soft. No real force to him. If he’d had 
some force, he could ’a’ pushed in an’ been floor- 
walker, maybe, by now. But, instead, he’s 


“Ain’t you jealous?” she 





Ten Da ays’ Free Trial 


oRopete one every aeeten ey We Shipon Aopreval 
ances n the id prepay the 
Tr i. A. not satisfied with Se pay acon after using tt 


FACTORY PRICES Bo not buy a bleyete or a 


atany T ptemahy om you receive our latest Art Catalogs 
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The Man Who Put the 
EEs in FEET 


Look for this Trade-Mark Picture on the 
1 when buying 


. ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


Trade-Mark The Antiseptic Powder for Tender, Aching 
Feet. Sold everywhere, 25c. Sample FREE, Address, 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 








from FRANCE 
THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
gems are chemical _— sapphires 
— LOOK like gy 5 - acid 
fire diamond tests. go bard tt they easil: 
scratch a file and will cut glass. Ler 3 
@Uaranteed 25 youre. All mounted in 1 
d mountings. Wilisend you any #3 


solid gold 
fine pin or stud for examination—al!l coarges prepai 





in advance. Write today for free illustrated booklet, special prices 
&ring WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 784 Indiaaapelis, Ind. 





$82 Saving on New Typewriter 


As a result of remarkable invention, a modern 

age is now ry built in the Bullcc Fishes Bane Leong sHlachine 

with a = _—, Other machines have 
This typeuriter HE BENNETT LP pte Le weighs b but 76 76 
ounces, and can be readily carried in grip or pocket. It’s 
— simplicity cman us at eel it for 618, eae 
money-back-unless-satisfied. 

in daily use. WRITE FOR CATALOG an. agents torean. inU.S.A, 


M.R, BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO. , 366 Broadway, N.Y: 


AGENT S chewing Gum 


to dealers. Clean, profitable business built up quickly with our 
new brands. No experience necessary. Fine flavors, novel pack- 
ages. Send roc for 4 packages and exclusive territory proposition. 


HELMET GUM FACTORY, 40 Opera Place, Cincianati, Ohio. 



















tmee_ TYPEWRITERS 


pFACTORY REBUILT 
oe No. 6—$25, Smith Premier No.2—$23, 


Ouly two of our special bargains. Have 
emark and guarantee like new ma- 
oe Arethoroughly rebuilt and perfect 
in appearance. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
We can save you $25 to $75 on any machine, 
Branch stores in leading cities. 
Write for “‘The Typewriter’s ag meg ¥ and ym 










AMERICAN WRITING MA CO., Inc.. 345 Broadwa) 
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$92.50—Our Price 
for 30 Days! 





We now offer the Edwards “Steelcote” Garage (1913 
Model) for $92.50. But to protect ourselves from advanci 
prices of steel, we set a time limit. We guarantee this reco 
Price for 30 days only. 


Edwards Fireproof Garage 


An artistic, fireproof steel a for private use. Gives 
absolute protection from sneak thieves, joy nders, fire, lightning, 
accidents, carelessness, etc. Saves $20 to $30 monthly. in 
garage rent. Saves time, work, worry and trouble. Comes ready 
to set up. All parts cut and fit Simple, complete direc- 
tions furnished. Alsolutely rust-proof. Joints and seams 
permanently tight. Locks securely. Prompt, safe delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent today i new 
56-page illustrated Garage Book oo return mail, oar 

The Edwards Mig. Co., 613-663 Eggleston Ave.. Cincinnati, Ohio 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 


on Invalid Chairs and Tricycles. Send 10c in 
stamps for big illustrated catalog. 
GORDON MFG. CO. 414 MADISON AVE., TOLEDO, 0, 


TY PEWRITERS wrx 


All the Standard Machines SOLD or RENTED ANY 













TO APPLY ON PRICE. 
amination. [3° Write for 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 84-36 W. Lake St., Chieago, Il. 


Chairs & Tricycles\o 


For Invalids and Cripples 


Worthington Co. 


602 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


Thirty years’ active practice. Experienced, personal high- 

| ay service. No fi inducements to get Book 

a ge E. G. Sigzers, Patent Lawyer, Box 7, N. U. 
ashington, Oo 


How to Accumulate $1,000.00 


Not a difficult thing to do. . a one net = 

Profit-sharing 5% Coupon Trust interest 

semi-annually, and jeoued in ,—.—.¥- iB of $i, 000 up. 

' Write now for our Free Booklet De Luxe No. 19 
It describes our new method of saving. 


GUARANTEE TT TRUST AND BANKING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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just dropped down an’ down, an’ here he is 
drivin’ a laundry wagon fer ten'a week. Ten 
a week, with five kids! An’ you’d like to be in 
my shoes! My Gawd, you wanta get in a mess 
like mine!” She laughed mirthlessly. 


OW much did you pay for that hat?” 
she suddenly asked. 

“Seven dollars.” Even in the emotional 
stress of the moment the girl felt elated that 
her finery had not been all lost upon her 
apathetic hostess. 

The woman rose and. went into the next 
room, leaving the girl wondering dully. Pres- 
ently she came back, carrying a black thing in 
her hand. 

“It’s a hat,” she explained, holding it out for 
inspection. “I got the frame at the ten-cent 
store a year ago, an’ covered it myself outa that 
silk. Swell, ain’t it?” 

The girl turned her dazed face from the hat 
to its owner. She had expected tears, accusa- 
tions, hysterics, perhaps tragedy. But this! 

“Now, understand, Miss Blackrock ——” 

“Lock,” insisted the girl feebly. 

“Lock, then. Understand, I don’t care a 
thing on earth who Charlie’s in love with. I 
ain’t never been jealous since the first time, six 
years ago er so. My hair’s quite some red, you 
see, ’n’ | ramped round to beat the band that 
time. She was a manicure, an’ a looker, too. 
But I don’t care now. If ’twasn’t fer sup- 
portin’ the kids, you could have him ’n’ wel-~ 
come. J don’t want him.” She gave the wire 
hat-frame a little twist, and adjusted a bit of 
shabby trimming. | 

ISS BLACKLOCK fingered her puffs, 
and began to draw on her white silk 
gloves. A new idea was being born in her slow 
brain. She rose. 

“I’m glad I come, anyway,” she said slowly. 
“1 don’t believe I want him, either.” 

“Poor Charles Henry!” said his wife. “I 
don’t want him partic’rly, ’n’ you don’t want 
him, ’n’ the Lord knows who does! He’s goin’ 
cheap to-day, ain’t he?” She laughed again, 
showing her splendid white teeth. 

Miss Blacklock did not smile. Her sense of 
humor was not her strongest point. Moreover, 
her tragedy was too new to admit of flippancy. 
She wore a sweet, sad, hurt expression. Outside, 
on the porch, she held out a hesitating hand. 

“Say, I’m glad you told me. I’m goin’ to 
fade out o’ Cheeney’s Chop House when my 
week’s up. But you’re sort o’ tied down, ain’t 
you? I’m sorry fer you.” 

“I’m sorry fer myself,” said the woman 
simply. “‘Good-by.” 
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Athletic Union Suit 


Licensed under 
Klosed-Krotch Patents 


Here is the summer under- 
arment of absolute comfort. 
Light, cool, easy fitting and 
possessing the most important 
comfort improvement since 
the introduction of athletic 
underwear. The crotch is 
closed as ina pair of drawers. 
Front and rear openings are 
separate. No edges or but- 
tons between the legs to bind 
or cut. Seat flap is buttoned 
so it can't gap or roll up 
in folds. 
This is the only garment of this 
style licensed under the Klosed- 
Krotch Patents. Identify it by 
the label. At your dealer's, or he 
can secure from us. $1 and up. 
Other famishings beasing the 
Wilsor% Cres 


a of quality my dee ay Shirts, 
loves, Hosiery, Suspen 
<<" Neckwear, Macikeckehe etc. 


_ Wilsons 528-536 So. 5th Ave. 
CHICAGO 











Look for 
this label 
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No metal 
can touch you. 2s-.50 
A. Stein & Co., Makers, Chicago and New York 
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HEALTH 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE > 


A McClure 


CONDUCTED BY SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


Department 











SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 











after month. 





No man in this country is better fitted than Mr. Adams to report 
to readers of McC.ure’s on the progress of preventive medicine and of 
the new science of public health. For a dozen years he bas followed the 
work of national, State, and city health officers, the experiments of physi- 
cians and investigators, and the advance of the great pure-food move- 
ment. To an extraordinary degree he has the confidence of the medical 
profession, and bis name and reputation are a guaranty of the soundness 
of the information and suggestions that will be presented here month 








THE NEW HOPE IN CANCER 


T last science has spoken a definite 
and inspiriting word of hope about 
cancer. Not that a cure has been 
found for the dreaded disease. It is 

still beyond the reach of any known remedy. 
But, though the cancer can not be cured, the 


patient can. Fortified by long years of care- 
fully kept records, medical opinion is now pre- 
pared to take its stand on this proposition: No 
case of carcinoma (greatly the most common 
form of cancer) that comes to the surgeon in 
the early stages is hopeless. Only in the de- 
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Match A, Revolver Championship, 1st—A. M. Poindexter 467 
os C, Military Revolver, ” ist—Dr. J. H. Snook 621 

- itary Record, Ist—Dr. J. H. Snook 212 
a Revolver Team, ist—Denver Revolver Club 774 
F. Pocket Revolver, ist—Dr. O. A. Burgeson 208 


These victories prove with new force the absolute superiority of Peters Ammunition. 
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one integral structure which cannot be di- will withstand the road wear. There 
vided by wear. This is one reason for the are forty-three years of experience in 
long, satisfactory service of Goodrich Tires. rubber manufacturing in every Good- 
It gives uniform wear, not only on the tread, rich Tire. Simply specify them and 
but in all parts of the tire—which is what you will get them. 
you must have for perfect service. 


Write for our free set of folders telling you 
how to get the best service from Tites. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Everything That’s Best in Rubber. 





Factories: Akron, Ohio | Write for Goodrich Route Book, cov- 
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cipal Cities, Dealers Everywhere. books are sent free on request. 
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veloped stages of the tumor is the situation 
beyond possible recovery. More than this, in 
three cases out of four, the patient whose con- 
dition is promptly discovered, and who at once 
undergoes a radical operation, will regain and 
retain full health and strength. But the only 
chance lies in the surgeon’s knife. Those who 
postpone and falter — deceived by vain hopes, 
delayed by inept advice, or deluded by the false 
promises of “sure cure” quackery— tempt in- 
evitabledeath. “Theriskisnot in surgery,” says 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo, “but in delayed surgery.” 

The cancer itself is a surely progressive dis- 
ease. It never halts its steady march and its 
sure goal is death. It is a poisoned bullet in the 
flesh. Only one method of treatment is possible. 
Remove it. Otherwise, so long as the bullet 
remains the poison will act and spread. 


CANCER OPERATION NOT FORMIDABLE 


OO many people think of cancer removal as 
a desperate operation. It is nothing of the 
sort, if it be undertaken in time. By operation 
in the early stages, practically any malignant 
tumor can be removed, with not more than one 
chance in twenty of the subjects dying from 
the operation itself. In the form commonest 
among women, carcinoma of the breast, the 
operative risk is almost negligible, even for 
the aged. Cancer of the stomach, of the uterus, 
or of the intestines, is also susceptible of reason- 
ably safe handling, while early cancer of the lip 
may be regarded as “sure surgery.” Thus stands 
the case, then: on the one hand sure death, on 
the other an operation that affords a strong 
chance of cure, at a small immediate risk. “But 
the agony following operation!” says the woman 
who is facing it. Another error. Modern tech- 
nique in surgery has vastly decreased the suf- 
fering. And, in cancer, the knife means, even 
where it fails to save life, not added but de- 
creased pain. At the worst, it is a merciful 
and life-prolonging measure. At the best, it 
cures. But the best hope is attainable only by 
prompt appeal. Between early recourse to 
the surgeon, and not so early, lies the difference 
between probable and possible cure: between 
early and late, the difference between a highly 
favorable chance and a desperate chance. With 
immediate’ diagnosis and prompt surgical treat- 
ment, probably ninety per cent of cases of 
carcinoma of the breast would permanently 
recover; more than that of cancer of the lip; 
fifty per cent in cancer of the uterus; nearly 
as large a ratio in cancer of the intestine; and 
perhaps as high as fifty per cent in cancer of 
the stomach, long regarded as an utterly hope- 
less. condition. ve 
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PROMPT ACTION THE ONLY CHANCE 
IN CANCER 


O an extent not true of any other disease, 
the outcome in cancer depends upon the 
patient’s’ intelligence and watchfulness. If 
she — I use the feminine gender because the 
affliction is much more common among women 
than among men—is taught to recognize 
certain suspicious symptoms as soon as they 
appear, and if she realizes the necessity of 
seeking, at once, the best expert advice, she 
will, in all probability, save her life. For ex- 
ample, cancer of the breast makes its presence 
known, in the incipient stage, by a small lump. 
Other such masses occur which are not cancer, 
but simple, benign tumor. But there is always 
the probability that the growth may be the 
malignant form, and the woman who under- 
stands this, and who goes at once to the surgeon, 
is the woman who recovers. Some foolish ones 


wait until the lump begins to trouble them. | 


These fritter away their chance of life. Pain, 
in carcinoma, is a late symptom. When it de- 
velops, the main chance is lost. 

To teach the public to recognize the symp- 
toms of the malady early is the purpose of the 
propaganda recently formulated by the Cancer 
Campaign Committee of the Congress of 
Surgeons of North America, which is being 
prosecuted with the same purpose as the now 
well developed national anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign — to save needless waste of life. Ger- 
many has been educating its women, in this 
respect, with signal results. In that country, 
thanks to a systematic propaganda of instruc- 
tion, the ratio of cases of cancer of the uterus 
which come to the surgeon in the operative 
stage — that is, early enough to afford a good 
chance of complete recovery — is seventy-six 
per cent; whereas in this country, where noth- 
ing has been effectually done to dispel the hoary 
superstition that cancer is a “hopeless”’ disease, 
only thirty-seven per cent come in time. By 
virtue of a little widely instilled wisdom, there- 
fore, the German woman takes her fighting 
chance of recovery in more than twice as many 
cases as the untaught American woman. 


EVERY WOMAN SHOULD LEARN THE 
SYMPTOMS OF CANCER 


HE one form of carcinoma about which not 
much education is needed is the form in 
which the percentage of cures is highest, cancer 
of the lip; and therein lies a lesson for all cancer 
victims. The reason for a favorable outcome 
in cancer of the lip (about sixty-eight per cent 
of the total of all cases, including even the most 
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With light enough 
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1f you are interested in better 
results, send for literature. 
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desperate and farthest- advanced, absolutely 
recover) is that the disease stands forth, per- 
sistently obvious. No human being can ignore 
the presence of an unhealing sore on the mouth. 
Before it has troubled the patient long, it is 
almost sure to be referred to a physician, when 
the truth comes out and the operation quickly 
follows, with successful results. But cancer 
of the lip is no different from cancer of the 
stomach or breast or intestine. The disease 
is precisely the same. And, making due discount 
for the greater difficulty of internal operation, 
the chances would be equally good in all these 
cases, were the true nature of the ailment de- 
termined at an equally early stage. The main 
difference in the fatality of internal and ex- 
ternal cancer is due to the difference in time. 
Therefore, it behooves every person, and es- 
pecially every woman, to learn from her family 
physician the simple symptoms that may indi- 
cate cancer in the first stages. Thus only will 
the mortality from this most feared of all ills, 
which has been increasing in a startling measure 
of late years, be reduced. In this country we 
have as yet no accurate general figures; but it 
is not improbable that cancer, from a place 
far down in the list, will be found to be one of 
the five or six chief causes of death, when our 
vital statistics are brought up to date. In 
England, of the women who reach the age of 
thirty-five years, one out of eight dies of cancer; 
of the men, one out of eleven. Not less and 
probably far more than 75,000 persons died last 
year, in the United States, from the disease. 
The concerted movement for protection by the 
medical profession comes none too soon. 


DEADLY DELAYS 


OT the public alone, but the medical pro- 
fession, must be educated. “Half of the 
inoperable stomach cancers that come to us,” 
says the head of a great surgical hospital, “have 
been held off by specialists who have mis- 
diagnosed the cases until it was too late to do 
anything.” Many a physician is himself afraid 
to say “‘cancer,”’ because he still believes the 
word to be a synonym of sure death; and so 
he delays his diagnosis until the disease is be- 
yond help. Only a few years since, surgeons 
were talking of “conservative” operations in 
carcinoma of the breast; that is, they under- 
took to remove merely the growth itself. In 
practically every case, there was swift re-mani- 
festation of the tumor, which was always fatal. 
In fact, it may be stated as a general truth that 
too slight an operation is worse than none at all, 
since the wide-spread roots of the cancer run 
riot in. the wounded flesh. Unless the surgical 
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operation removes the whole growth, body and 
root, there is no hope. Hence, to-day, the ex- 
pert, when he has to deal with cancer of the 
breast, removes the entire breast; with cancer 
of the stomach, as much of the area as is be- 
lieved to be involved; and so with the other 
organs. Only the ignorant operator to-day 
imperils life by attempting to preserve as much 
of the affected organ as possible. Radical opera- 
tion is the key-note of the new hope. “In 
cancer,” one of the most noted of American 
specialists said to me recently, “we live and 
unlearn!” 

There has been some unlearning of false 
doctrine as to the nature of the malady, too. 
One by one, the theories of its fundamental 
cause have fallen away, until now the best 
authorities say frankly, ““We do not know.” 
It may or may not develop along lines of hered- 
ity, environment, or diet. There is no actual 
proof for or against. Of the thousands of 
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point to the operating-table and say: “Here 
is the one good hope. Come in time, and you 
can probably be saved.” 


ONE WAY OF ESCAPE 


LIND though the origin of cancer be, one def- 
inite fact is known which establishes a vital 

rule of prevention. Cancer typically develops 
at a point where there has been long-continued 
irritation. Testimony of the most convincing 
kind shows this. In the animal kingdom the 
growth always appears where the creature has, 
through some alteration of environment or 
life habit, developed a persistent minor injury. 
Among humans the theory is as definitely sub- 
stantial. Clay-pipe smokers are subject to 
cancer of the lip; betel-nut chewers, to cancer 


of the cheek; chimney-sweeps, to cancer of 


the groin; and cancer of the gall-bladder is 
usually an after-effect of gall-stones. Just 
what the irritation is in carcinoma of the stom- 
ach or intestine is more difficult to determine, 
often; but the rule is believed to apply, 
wherever the location of the growth. Hence 
the surest known method of prevention of 
cancer is to permit no irritation to go un- 
checked, no unhealing sore to escape expert 
attention. 


THE LAW AND THE DOCTOR 
IRST in his list of public enemies, Dr. 


Powers of the San Francisco Health Board, 
whose roster of anti-health agencies was quoted 
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THE CANADIAN H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 1976 






















Buy the Freezer that lasts a lifetime—geta 

Triple Motion Sa = 

WHITE MOUNTAIN 
Ice Cream Freezer 


Easiest to operate—quickest in action—makes purest ice 
cream. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Send for free booklet, ‘‘Frozen Dainties.’” 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO, 


Dept. AH, Nashua, N. H. 


ee Oe see. 
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the Moving 
Pictures Told 


**Never mind how strong you are, What 
d’ye know?’’ 

Brains—not brawn count most where 
large salaries are to be had. ‘‘What dye 
know’’ is the one question that draws the 
line between failure and success. 

Are you so proficient at one thing that 
it will win you a big salary? You can be. 
Mark the attached coupon opposite the occu- 
pation that appeals to you, and mail the coupon 
to the International Correspondence Schools. 

It doesn’t matter what your handicaps 
may be—whether you live far away, have little 
spare time or spare cash—so long as you have 
ambition, the I. C. S. can train you in your 
own home to fill just the position for which 
you have a nataral liking. 

The I. C.S. has been raising salaries for 
over 21 years. This is sound proof of 
I.C.S. ability to raise yoursalary. Marking the 
coupon to find how the I. C. S. can raise your 
salary costs nothing and places you under no 


obligation. Mark and Mail it NOW. 








F INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS } 
Box 814, SCRANTON, PA. ‘in: Saad 
[,, Beplatn, vithout farthes obligation 20 Fy cak i, 





| Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 


] rehi tect 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
] Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
| a 


Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 











| Name 








I Present Occupation —— 


lessest and No. 








in this department last month, properly puts 
law-regardless doctors. Of twenty reports now 
before us dealing with public health measures, 
all but three comment upon the failure of phy- 
sicians to report contagious diseases as required 
by law. So far as we are aware, no city in the 
country gets more than ninety per cent. of its 
reportable diseases actually reported. That 
is, the ratio of lawless doctors is about 10 per 
cent. 

What is done about it? Practically nothing. 
In time of epidemic, some reckless and obvious 
offender may be cited to court and fined. This 
has recently been done in Pennsylvania, where 
measles has been epidemic and the victims of 
the “legal outrage” are still assailing high 
heaven with their wails of persecution. But, 
except in these rare cases, the health authorities 
are afraid to act, because they know that the 
medical profession, as a whole, will not support 
them; that the honest, public-spirited, law- 
abiding physicians will, by some incredible 
perversion of the principle of medical ethics, 
refrain from testifying against ‘their law- 
defying fellows and thus practically support 
them as against the general welfare. Here is 
a matter which touches vitally every citizen. 
Scattered centers of contagion, if unrecog- 
nized and unchecked, rapidly weld together 
into an epidemic. The fundamental requi- 
site for defense is knowledge. If, out of heed- 
lessness or from regard for the convenience 
of his patient’s family, the practitioner with- 
holds information of a case of diphtheria or 
scarlet fever from the health officials, he is 
pouring oil on fire. 

The struggle against communicable disease 
is veritable warfare. Every epidemic-ridden 
or epidemic-threatened city is a battle-field. 
For a physician, on his professional oath, to 
shirk his duty in this vital matter, and conceal 
from the authorities cases of reportable ail- 
ments, is more than negligence, worse than law- 
lessness. It is treason. For the sentry who 
sleeps at his post, for the railroad signalman who 
disobeys rules, there is punishment, swift: and 
condign. Upon the medical malefactor rests a 
sterner responsibility, reckonable by &@ heavier 
score of lives. Why, then, should he go un- 
whipped of justice? 

Let the professional associations of physi- 
cians answer. Where is the medical society, 
whether city, county, or State, with the courage 
to face this thorny problem, declare itself un- 
equivocally, and then take definite steps against 
the violators of the law, even within its own 
ranks, if need be?. Resolutions alone will not 
do the work. Action, sharp and salutary, is 
the one corrective. 
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AT LAST!! 


A Gasoline Gauge for automobiles that is accurate 
and dependable— up hill, down hill, on side list, and 
on the hottest and coldest days. oe at a glance 
the amount of gasoline in the tank 


Yependo, $750. 


ARPS Gauge Finish 


(Attaches to the Dash) 





SOME OF ITS MANY ADVANTAGES 
No more Dry Tanks miles from Detects Leaky Tanks immediately. 
Garage. Shows instantly amount of gasoline 
No more pulling up cushions to that goes into tank and amount being 
run measuring stick into tank. consumed per mile. 
As dependable as your watch, and will not get out of order. 
Full directions for installing sent with each gauge. 


Supplied at present for the 1912 and 1913 
Ford, Overland, Buick, E. M. F., and the 1913 Studebaker. 


If for other cars, send us name, model and year, and we will notify 
you if we can supply you. Not made at present for cars having pressure tanks. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will, direct, on receipt of price. Catalog giving full particulars sent free. 


Cc. F. ROPER & CO., Hopedale, Mass. 
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FORMOSA OOLO! hite House laavalb.ca 

A , 


OWINELL- WRIGHT CO 
BOSTON- WH 1CAGO 





30TH WHITE HOUSE COFFEE & WHITE HOL 
ARE THE PRODUCT OF THE MOST 
FAMOUS. PLANTATIONS IN THE WORLD. 


- | 
«WHITE sous E TE AS ; ae BLEND OOLONE 
“aa, TH ESE pjsTinctve © 5: “Shonish PERO se’ 
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Dampness is 








=Dont Live in a Sponge’ 
+ oh 


as} » 


Dampness in new or old buildings 
prevented or cured by the use of 
Trus-Con Waterproofing Products. 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


A Liquid Cement Coating for 
Stucco, Concrete and Brick 
APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


Uniform in color results. Absolutely 
dampproof. Prevents mould and 
dampness reaching inside. Weather 
resisting. Does not chip off, crack or 
peel like paint. Becomes an in- 
separable part of the wall, sealing all 
pores and filling hair cracks, giving 
an artistic flat finish as hard as flint. 
Adds to external beauty and dura- 
bility of buildings. Stone-Tex is 
furnished in various colors. 


TRUS-CON 
WATERPROOFING 
PASTE 


Trus-Con Waterproofing Paste added 
to the water used in mixing cement makes 
concrete and stucco walls waterproof and 
dampproof. Use it when you build. 

Is your cellar damp? Write us for free ad- 
vice. 

It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con 
Waterproofing Products. Write for full in- 
formation, telling us your needs. 


1204 Trus-Con Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Technical Finishes 


the Foe of Buildings 


The Trus-Con Laboratories 


Waterproefings, Dampproofings, 





“4 








SMALLPOX IN SEVEN STATES 


T the time of this writing, seven States of the 
Union are enjoying the inestimable boon of 
smallpox in epidemic form. Three of the seven 
present the edifying spectacle of anti-vaccina- 
tionist campaigns co-existent with the object 
lesson of what lack of vaccination will do. Pest- 
houses in scores of localities are being opened 
up and equipped, at no small expense to the 
public, which is being taxed for the benefit 
of those who, through prejudice or carelessness, 
have deliberately chosen to run the chances of 
this grisly disease. Is such a tax justified? 
More and more, hygienists are coming to believe 
that it is not. Minnesota, under the guidance 
of Dr. H. M. Bracken, secretary of the State 
Board of Health, has gone on record in the 
matter by refusing to incur any expense on be- 
half of those who wilfully neglect to avail them- 
selves of the defense afforded by inoculation. 

“Millions for vaccination: not one cent for 
pest-houses,” is Minnesota’s paraphrase of 
the famous defiance. 

Practically, the State puts the gist of the 
subject thus: “‘We will furnish, to all who de- 
sire it, vaccination without cost. We will not 
force you to accept it, except in special emer- 
gency cases. Any person claiming his divine 
right to death or defacement from the most 
hideous of diseases may go ahead and die in his 
chosen way. But not at our expense. We will 
not house him or furnish him with food, medicine, 
orcare. Better use can be found for our money 
than saving fools from the fool-killer. Protec- 
tion we will give, to the utmost; but no cure. 


MINNESOTA’S UNIQUE METHOD 


HEN a citizen of Minnesota develops the 
scourge, his case is reported and his house 
placarded with a “‘sign setting forth the facts.” 
This sign does not establish quarantine. There 
is no quarantine. To be sure, the patient may 
not emerge until officially released; nor may 
those of his household, unless they can show 
evidence of immunity. But there is no restric- 
tion upon visitors. Only, any unvaccinated 
visitor is regarded as having been exposed, and 
must himself be vaccinated or isolated in his 
own place. “By this means,” says Dr. Bracken, 
“we have secured a great deal of vaccination 
in a State without compulsory vaccination 
laws.” One can easily believe it! The Minne- 
sota plan exhibits the charm and potency of 
the absolutely logical. Let those who refuse 
vaccination sicken and die, if they will, at their 
own expense. The object lesson of a few sharp 
epidemics would be tragically useful. When death 
wields the instructor’s rod, the dullest learn. 
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The Largest and most Costly passenger steamer on inland waters of the world. In service July 1st— 
Length 500 feet; breadth 98 feet 6 inches, 510 Staterooms and Parlors accommodating 1500 passengers. 
Grand Saloon, Smoking Lounge, Observation Room, Dining Room and Buffet, all in highest type of 
decorative Art. 


DAILY—BETWEEN CLEVELAND AND BUFFALO—FARE $2.50 
Magnificent Steamers SEEANDBEE, City of Erie and City of Buffalo 
Time a ist to Dec. ist 


Leave Buffalo (Eastern Time) 9 Leave Cleveland (Central Time) 8 P. M. 
Arrive Cleveland (Central Time) 6:30 A.M. Arrive Buffalo ( £astern Time) 7:30 A. M. 


Connections made at Cleveland for Put-in-Bay, Toledo, Detroit and all points West and Southwest. 
At Buffalo with trains for all Eastern and Canadian Points. 


Ask your ticket agent for tickets via C. & B. Line. Tickets reading via any rail line between Cleveland and Buffalo 
are accepted for transportation on C. & B. Line Steamers. Write. for fares and information. A handsome booklet will be mailed upon 
receipt of 6 cents in stamps for postage. Address Department **A.”” 
THE CLEVELAND AND BUFFALO TRANSIT COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
T. F. NEWMAN, Gen’ Mer. H.R. ROGERS, TrafficMgr. W.F. HERMAN, Gen’l Passenger Agt. 








How I Love to “Evinrude” 


I LOVE to skim up the river in my motor driven row- 
boat. I glide along in and out of the little nooks and 

baylets with their over-hanging trees and feel that the best 

hours of the whole golden Summer are spent with my 


CS ea 
It drives my rowboat eight miles an hour 
and it’s so simple I operate it myself. 


No Cranking—It Starts With A Swing 


of the fly-wheel. Its propeller is weedless and when the day’s fun is 
over, Brother John detaches it (in less than one minute) and brings it 
into the house. It carries like a satchel and when the summer is 
over we take the motor home with us. It goes wherever we go. 


Beautifully illustrated Catalog on request. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
328 M Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


New York City Show Rooms: Hudson Terminal Bidg., 30 Church St., N. Y. 
California Show Rooms: 423 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Seattle Representatives : Woodhouse Gasoline Eng. Co., 62-64 Marion St. 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 





BY 


GARDNER 





, According to E. 
[ The Last Frontier dimtee Denn 
ell, the adventurous man will soon find Africa 
too tame to be of interest. Just at present it is 
a fast crumbling outpost of savagery. In 
“The Last Frontier’ (Scribner’s) Mr. Powell 
illuminatingly discusses the conditions now 
obtaining in that mysterious land, and, from 
observations made during extensive journey- 
ings, draws keen deductions concerning its 
future. Among other items, he mentions his 
belief that the Italian struggle to gain a foothold 
in Tripoli will be successful and beneficial, but he 
points an ominous finger at the hostile Moslem. 
Less success for the German invasions is his 
prediction, but his is a meed of praise to the 
French for their wise methods of control. 

With dining-cars running into Dahomey, 
moving pictures in Bulawayo, and irrigation 
projects in the Sahara, it would seem that only 
a few shreds are left of the country of Stanley 
and Livingstone. The wolves of civilization are 
stripping the bones of the great inert continent. 








When one thinks 
[___The Royal Road of Alfred Olli- 
vant, it is as the author of “ Bob, Son of Battle.” 
Whether Mr. Ollivant’s latest novel, ‘“‘The 
Royal Road” (Doubleday, Page), will win so far 
is uncertain; but he has done a remarkably fine 
piece of work in this life story of a London cock- 
ney workman, small, alert, red-headed, proud, 
confronted by a great question which at first he 
would not and later could not answer. Teddy 
Hankey and “Loo,” wife of wives, are not 
unique, but the pathos of such matings and the 
beauty of them are seldom so well photographed. 
“The Royal Road” will make you sad — and 
glad — that the philosophy of life can at times 
go so far afield. 








It is with full as- 
surance of time 
richly spent that one opens any book by Joseph 
Conrad, the inexplicable. Inexplicable because 
of his extraordinarily tender affection for the 
savage and unresponsive sea. His latest con- 


| *Twixt Land and Sea 





W. WOOD 


tribution, “’Twixt Land and Sea” (Hodder & 
Stoughton), consists of three stories that are an 
exact measure of his colorful genius. 

The first and longest of this trio, “A Smile of 
Fortune,” deals with the mental and moral ad- 
ventures of a young sea captain and a mystery- 
shrouded daughter of the South Seas in which 
the advantage remained with an enigmatic 
outsider; “‘The Secret Sharer” is an incident 
of a sailor’s generosity; “Freya of the Seven 
Isles,” a tale of slow and tragic Dutch ven- 
geance and the breaking of two hearts. 

Certain passages in these are almost suffocat- 
ing in warmth and beauty of description; others 
dance with the buoyancy of wave and sunshine. 
There is not an unprofitable page. 





| Andrew the Glad | You a 
sweet in that 
frock that I am afraid if I touch you I’ll stick,” 
said the associate hero to the heroine of Maria 
Thompson Daviess’s recent novel, “ Andrew the 
Glad” (Bobbs-Merrill). That described her — 
just as stickily sweet as that. And, while she 
was looking like that, the hero who was a poet, a 
playwright, an engineer, a landscape-gardener, 
and noble beyond description, was clenching his 
tapering fingers and deciding to go to Panama 
for some chivalrous reason apparent only to a 
nature’s nobleman like Andrew. He was an 
ass, of course, for never before did such a soft, 
shy, blushing, and wealthy lollypop of a heroine 
throw herself at a man’s head as did little Caro- 
line. The associate hero had a hard time of it 
himself, because the associate heroine put her 
work above wifehood and made life a perfect 
nightmare for David Kildare, and surrendered 
only when he refused to telephone her any more. 
All this excitement occurred in a Southern 
city full of the noblest men and most beautiful 
women and babies ever imagined. There are 
also majors and monuments, ’possum hunts and 
picaninnies, sadnesses and sweetnesses, heart- 
breaks and beatitudes, until the susceptible 
reader reels with the strong wine of emotion. 
“Andrew the Glad” will throw the matinée 
maiden into billows of bliss. 
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Wonderful . Increase 
isomer in 1912 


GIERALTAR 


In Strength, Stability, Safety 
and Public Usefulness 











Assets, over. m 291 Million Dollars 


Including Policy Reserve, 228 Million Dollars; 


oo and amount set aside for Holders of Deferred sane 
Liabilities Dividend Policies, 31} Million Dollars; of which nearly 267 Million Dollars 


there is payable in 1913, over4 Million Dollars 
Capital and Surplus, over . - - - 24 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders in 1912, over - - - 31 Million Dollars 





Total Paid Policyholders Since Organization, 
Plus amount held at interest to their credit, over 


FIVE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 











Life Insurance Issued and Paid for in 1912, over - 480 Million Dollars 
Increase in Insurance in Force, over . - 192 Million Dollars 





More than 11 Million Policies in Force Insuring over 


2 BILLION, 211 MILLION DOLLARS 


Over $73,000,000 invested in Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 











Amount of Voluntary Concessions paid to Policy- 
holders to date, nearly 17% Million Dollars. 


Premiums were Reduced in 1912 on New Ordinary Policies, and on new $500. and $750. Inter- 
mediate Poiicies. 


126,000 Death Claims and Endowments paid in 1912. 
Lowest Expense Rate in the Company’s History. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 











Suggested : (Whether you ave insured or not) write for particulars of Prudential Monthly 
Income Policy, which guarantees an income for 20 years or life. Write today. Dept. 32 
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Illustrating the 
Lozier ‘‘ LIGHT SIX ”’ 


On the busiest streets in the world 


just as on all the great touring highways—at home and 
abroad—you find in fast increasing numbers the 


ozIER 


*“* The Choice of 
Men Who Know ’’ 


“BIG SIX” $5000 “LIGHT SIX” $3250 





Lozier—admittedly the predominant Six—is now in its sixth success- 
ful season. These years of six-cylinder experience, and six-cylinder 
supremacy, are a guarantee to you of highest grade construction. 
You can find Lozier quality in all its phases only in a Lozier car, 
and men who know automobiles dest are not satisfied with less. 


CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 
LOZIER MOTOR COMPANY, 3705 Mack Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


BRANCHES OR DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Residence of Mr. W. C. Calkins, Jr. 
Architect. AA twelve room house ex: 
fortably and 











There is a size and type of Pierce 
Boiler built to meet every heating 
condition—boilers for steam and 
boilers for hot water. Among 
them is one that will bring to your 
house—the one you have or the 
one you intend to build—all the 
heat you need in any weather. 


PIERCE, BUTLER & 


e 248 James St. 
‘ Syracuse, New York 





, at Flushing, 
“ry 5 
economically heated with a Pierce-Spence Hot Water Boiler. 






Island. Frederick Squires, New York, 
with many casement ws, yet com- 


All houses present different heating 
problems—some difficult. But no house 
is beyond the heating possibilities of 


PilerCeCheaan 


Any competent steamfitter can 
select just the boiler for you from 
the Pierce line. See him. But 
first send for, and read our free 
Primer on Heat. It reduces the 
heating question to its simplest 
terms and will enable you to talk 
with him intelligently. 


PIERCE MFG. CO, 


Show Rooms in all 
Principal Cities 





















This is the Pierce- 

9 round Hot 
W ater Boiler, with out- 
side water post and 
new triangular bar grate 





‘What 
Heat 
for that 
House? 


| A Primer for the man 
| who is about to build | 














The free Heat Primer 
t 
il about all Kinds of 


heat. Send for it. 
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scout GUNN 


Write for our “BOOK OF DESIGNS” 





BrAunPuity ILLUSTRATED in colors (mailed free,) show- 
ing our Sanitary Clawfoot, Mission, Colonial and Stand- 


— 


BOOKCASES 
















These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 


ard bookcases and how you will save ‘money by placing them 
in yourhome. The handsome designs, the rich finish, the 
removable non-binding doors, the absence of disfiguring iron 
bands, make them far better than the old-fashioned kind. 
Our Prices are Lower than Others 
and high quality is guaranteed. Sold by dealers or direct. Address Dept. Vf. 
GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY, 13 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Ss. Putman Bootsé Shoes 


“Standard Goon like a glove ané fit all over. 























We originated the plan of 
selling made-to-measure 
boots and shoes direct from 
the factory to the consumer. a 





Made-to-Measure Shoes 


If you wear Putman Shoes, you have No “breaking in”, which is one way 
a perfect fit, the best of everythingin of saying you are making your feet fit 
quality, style that is “up-to-the-minute” your shoes. We make your shoes fit 
and that custom-made-individuality so your feet—provide for all tender spots 
much sought in all wearing apparel. and give you foot-comfort. Many of 

Our made-to-measure shoes are strict- our styles can be water-proofed, 
ly bench-made, from the best materials Our Putman Boots for Sportsmen, 
obtainable. Lace, Button or Oxford Civil and Mining Engineers, etc., are 
styles, Any thickness of soles or style _ the best known boots in existence. 
of last. Black and all the popular We deliver our goods at about the 
shades of Tan Leathers. Everything same price asked for a good quality of 
from the lightest Vici Kid to Heavy _theall ““machine-made”, “ready-made” 
English ‘Hiking’ Shoes. goods of other makes. 


We want every man to have a copy of our FREE CATALOGUE, 
whether he patronizes us or not. Send for one to-day. Itis different 
from any other, shows the most up-to-date styles—will interest 
you and help you decide on the kind of shoes you should wear. 
Self measurement blanks and full instructions with every catalogue. 


PUTMAN BOOT & SHOE COMPANY 














120 FIFTH ST. N. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
























pea or buckwheat sizes—are pumped into the fire- even Underfeed temperature. 


Dr. W. A. Dougherty, Massillon, O., writes: 
2. Smoke and gases (valued heat “my Underfeed Boiler — with 11 radiators~ 
units) wasted up chimneys of other _ cost me only $14 for slack last winter.”” 
heaters, must pass through the fire, _ for — Book, giving we information 
. this practical, money-saving beating system. 
are consumed and make more heat. } sak dadadnbediionmal ann~then, 
3. Inthe Underfeed the fire glow 


plays upon heat-responsive, clean THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 
metal, instead of upon soot-coated 426 West Fifth St.. Cincinnati, O. 


4 Send Furnace Book........... 
surfaces which retard heat in other me Underfeed joiter Book............. 
heaters. 








Mame ....cccccccccccccccccccccscccccsocese 
4. Instead of being blanketed SN RRR RRR CREE IE 
under fresh coal, Jive coals are Name of my dealer,,.,...cscseecseesseeeees 











What did you pay for coal last winter? Figure it up—then 

divide the amount by fwe or even three—that will give the cost 
for next winter, provided you put in an Underfeed Furnace or Steam or Hot Water Boiler. Our 
Free Book tells how. The Underfeed way of burning coal insures FOUR big savings: 


1. Cheaper grades of hard or soft coal—slack, a/wways on top close to heating surfaces, resulting in 


in) 





pot from below, 4urn perfectly and yield more clean, Mr. A. C. Brefeld, Trenton, Il., writes: “Last winter, coldest in 25 
even heat than highest priced coal. years, Underfeed took care of 10 rooms for us for $22 worth of slack." 
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Present this coupon to your paint or hardware dealer for our 
25-cent Instruction Book. He will also give you free two 10-cent 
bottles of Johnson’s Wood Dye, which comes in 17 shades, such 
as Mission, Oak, Early English, Mahogany, etc., and one 10-cent 
can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax. If your dealer cannot supply —_ 
you, give us his name, and we will send them free and postpaid. — 
Our book tells how to secure the right artistic wood effects with 
least expense and trouble. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye iad 


¢ 
is adye, not astain. It sinks deep down bringing out the natural beauty # Coupon 
of the wood. In half an hour it will be perfectly dry. No dust sticks, ,.% Value 55c 
no streaks show. Not oniy beautiful but lasting and easy to use. FREE! 


May be applied over old worn varnish or shellac. PP Seton 
? @ ware store for Pose instruc- 
o son Ss repar aX @ tion book, “The Proper Treat- 
, eee PS ae kee 
. . . rn ° ol -. = 
a perfect furniture polish and finish for all woodwork, ¢ son's Wood Dye (Desired Shades.) | 


° e ° ° 1-10¢ Joh P red Wax 
floors, and furniture, including pianos. Can be used Fg 1 asked my dealer (Name) i 


over all finishes. Is beautifying and protecting. Our 
book tells how to apply it over any wood—new 
or old. Get the book and 10c packages free , 
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WIN 


| 


¢ but he could not supply me, so | 
a please send free and postpaid. f 


from your dealer. A Me tn sc akkancaneusheeed | 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. I «acy ssasineenacnnennte ! 
a | eee ewer ets icieess ; 
00000: Cowen tet enn ore So 
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Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


cents 


per copy- #2.5° per year 


On and after May third, 1913 






EVEN THOUSAND five 
hundred dollars for short stories 
is offered by Collier’s as follows: 


Best Story. . . $2500 
Next Best . . . $1000 
Next Eight, each $500 


This money will be given zm addition 
to the regular rates paid for the stories. 


For conditions address Short Story Contest, 
Collier’s, 421 West 13th St., New York City. 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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= type’ 
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before the Court of Public Opinion.”’ 


Pri nty pe —~- 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


Printype is owned and controlled exclusively 
by The Oliver Typewriter Company 


America rings with praise and applause for 
Printype. This superb new typewriter type has 
attracted more attention than any typewriter 


innovation brought out in recent years. 
Hundreds of thousands of people have seen this new 
type and wondered what it was that made Printype 
Correspondence seem like a spoken message. There's 
virility, strength and charm in Printype correspond- 
ence. There's refinement and ‘‘class’’ and style. 
Not because of its novelty—it’s inherent in the type! 


A Vast Improvement 


Printype is designed in shaded letters and numerals, 
like t pe in which books and magazines are printed. 
It is A type transformed and adapted to modern 
typewriter requirements. 
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If you or any- 
one in whom 
you are inter- 
ested contem- 
Plate going to 
a Business Col- 
lege, write us 
frst and we 
will, without 
charge, supply 
you with some 
very valuable 
information 
on the subject. 
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| ¥ PRINTYPE ¥ | 


| Receives the Plaudits of the Public | 


E > Vigilant Protector of People’s Eyesight 
= Hailed as a Benefactor by Many Thousands 
‘Officer Prin- 


Responds With Becoming Modesty. 


Officer Printype says: ‘I am overwhelmed by the ova- 
tion which has greeted my appearance in your midst. Iam 
= simply doing my sworn duty in ridding the Business and 
Financial Districts of the Bad Characters that for years have 
made Typewriters a menace to your eyesight. 
mercilessly exposed and relentlessly pursued these danger- 
ous Typewriter Types, which are responsible for more 
cases of Defective Vision than all other causes combined. 


“Report direct to my Headquarters, in the Oliver Type- 
writer Building, Chicago, any machine whose type is 
violating the Optical Law and I'll have the offender haled 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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This radical departure from the old style ‘‘outline’’ 
letters makes it possible to produce, on The Oliver 
Typewriter, a page of manuscript as clear and attract- 
ive as that of the finest book. The Oliver is the first 
and only typewriter that successfully prints print! 


The Primary Reason 


Printype resulted from our discovery that ‘‘outline”’ 
type, with its sameness, due to absence of shading, was 
harmful to the eyes. 


The Silent Test 


For months, without any advertising, we put hun- 
dreds of my! = Oliver Typewriters into actual serv- 
ice, in many diverse lines of business. We wanted 
the public’s verdict. It came in a burst of admiration 
and a fl of orders that proved Printype a brilliant 
success. 

Printype letters, wherever seen, excited the keenest 
interest. Business men who received their first Prin- 
type letter, almost inv ariably answered, post haste— 
** Where did you get that type?"’ Thus Pratope captured 
the country without firing a single shot. 


Price Not Advanced 


The Printype Oliver Typewriter sells for $100. You 
can pay at the rate of 17 cents aday. The “ Printyper”’ 
is our latest and best model. The new type adds 25 
per cent. to the value, but not one cent to the price. é 
small cash payment brings the machine. (248 


Send Printype Coupon Now! 


The Oliver Tene Sense, 
974 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


Tell Officer ‘‘Printype”’ to write me a let- 
ter and send me his Book. I’m interested. 


Name.. 


Address... 


SUL LL 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


Devoted exclusively to the advertising 
of investment securities on which 
the public may confidently rely 


MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE cciure suitpwc NEW YORK 
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MORNIN MEAT 


The Investment With 
Multiple Safeguards 


No. 3—Ample Earning Power of the Underlying Security 


HE experienced investor does not stop with determining 
the reliability of his investment banker and the large margin of safety in the 


particular investments offered him. These factors being established, he care- 
fully examines the earnings of the property or corporation behind the bonds he considers 
purchasing, since these earnings must pay the principal and interest of his investment. 


Obviously, property which has no earning power is 


not the best security for a loan. Unimproved real estate, for example, earns 


nothing. One who borrows money on unimproved real estate must pay the 
principal and interest from other resources or permit the security he has pledged to be 
sold to pay off the loan. It is evident that an investment based on such security is not 
the best investment. Bonds, to be sound, must be backed not only by ample security 
but by ample earning power. . 


The First Mortgage Bonds owned and offered by us are thoroughly safe- 
guarded in this respect. They are directly secured by absolute first liens on newly 
improved, centrally located Chicago property of the highest class, which must produce 
net earnings much more than ample to insure the safety of the bonds, 


First Mortgage Bonds—5% to 6% 


In no case is the total bond issue greater securities from our clients, when requested, 








ee MMO nnn 





INL T 








thanone-halfofthe conservatively estimated 
value of the security. The bonds are issued 
in denominations of $100, $500, $1,000 and 
$5,000, and mature serially in from two to 
fifteen years without any release of the 
original security. 

We give reasonable assurance of convert- 
ibility through our custom of repurchasing 






CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 


at par and accrued interest, less a net 
handling charge of 1%. 

We call your especial attention to the fact 
that no investor has ever lost a dollar of 
either principal or interest on any security 
purchased from us in the thirty-one years 
in which we have been engaged in hand- 
ling this class of investments exclusively. 


“The Investors Magazine,” a semi-monthly publication, together with literature 
of value to every careful investor, will be mailed on request. 
A list of carefully selected issues has been prepared. 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Write for Circular No. 1245 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGE »? BOND BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1662 


ONE WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
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RS TRUST 


— + 


Signing at Bank 


Countersigning at Hotel 


Travel money matters made 
easy and safe 


Suppose you could walk into your bank and get a supply of special 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 bills which would not be good until you signed them. 
Suppose each of these special bills were engraved with its exact value in the currency 
of the principal foreign nations. Suppose they were known and accepted for travel- 


ing expenses in every part of the civilized world. Suppose they could be replaced if 
lost or stolen. Wouldn’t a supply of them make travel money maiters easy and SAFE? 


“A. B. A.” Cheques 


make travel money matters easy and 
SAFE in just the way described above. 
They are used all over the world by 
American tourists. You sign all your 
cheques at the bank when you get a book 
of them. When you want to draw cash 
or pay a bill, you countersign one of them. 
They are not good without your counter- 
signature, which identifies you. 


Get them at your Bank 


Hotels everywhere are glad to have tour- 
ists pay their bills in “A.B.A.” Cheques. 
Railways, Steamship lines and the best 
Shops in all parts of the world know they 
are as good as actual money. 50,000 banks 
have agreed tocash them without charge. 
They are the only travelers’ cheques 
which can be accepted under the law in 
payment of United States Customs duties, 


Ask for descriptive booklet. If your bank is not yet supplied with 
‘‘4.B.A.’’ Cheques, write for information as to where they can be 
obtained in your vicinity. BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York City 
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P. A. 


for pipe 
grouches 


Everybody’s 
mighty strong for 
Prince Albert, because 
it’s tobacco with a smile. 
Sort of turns on the sun- 
shine — and every time you 
fire-up a jimmy pipe or roll a 
cigarette say to yourself, “Old Man, 
here goes for another joy smoke.” 
Thousands of men who never smoked 
a pipe or rolled a cigarette have been 
“led to it” by P. A., because it’s so good, 

so sweet and fragrant and so fresh. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national jay smoke 
is tobacco without P. A. in the "5° 


a bite and it won't toppy red bag 
parch your throat. 


You see, P. A. is made 
by a patented process 
that cuts out the bite. 
Why, you can keep 
fired-upallthetimeand 
never get a tingle on your tongue ora dry spot in your throat. 
According to Hoyle, that’s going some! And there's just one way 
to prove it. You be game enough to exchange a nickel for P. A. 
in the toppy red bag or a dime for the tidy red tin. Then you'll 
know for yourself why Prince Albert is King of ‘em all. 

There’s a lot of ragtime con talk about “‘just as good as P. A.,"’ 
*‘iust like P. A.”? Get this: No other tobacco can be like Prince 
Albert, because the patented process is owned exclusively by the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. P. A. wasn't born twins and has 
no brothers or sisters. Remember that! 


Bay P. A. everywhere. Toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red 
tins, 10c; handsome pound and half-pound hamidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 







**Every 
pipe’sa 
jimmy pipe 
if it’s packed 
with P. A.”’ 
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Dudley Avenue, Westfield, N. J. 


A Tarvia Town 





HERE are many towns in this 

country which began with Tarvia 
years ago and finding it successful have 
extended its use on their roadways year 
by year as a matter of fixed policy. 
Such a town is Westfield, N. J., which 
now has 19 miles of tarviated streets. 


Mr. A. W. Vars, the town engineer, 
reportsthatthe ““Tarvia B’’ treatment on 
all these streetsaverages 134 c. per square 
yard for the season of 1912; compared 
with the cost of keeping down the dust 
and maintaining the road surface by any 
other method, this is a very low figure. 





The roads have been free from dust 
and have not been seriously impaired by 
automobile traffic. 


Tarvia acts as a binder and cements the 
road surface firmly together in a plastic 
matrix. Automobiles do not hurt such 
a surface but roll it down smoother. 


The amount of new stone screenings 
needed for surface maintenance is greatly 
reduced by the Tarvia treatment and the 
road keeps in better condition. The 
longer the Tarvia treatment is main- 
tained, the less the annual cost. 


Booklets on request. 


Boston 
Pittsburgh 
Toronto 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Ltd.—Montreal 


BARRETT MANUFAC TURING COMPANY <> 
St. Louis Kansas City Cleveland 
Corey, Ala. 


Seattle 


Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 
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When you use Williams’ 
Holder-Top Shaving Stick 
every shave is a shave of per- 
fect comfort and economy 








SPECIAL OFFER > 
Men’s Combination Package 


A liberal trial sample of Williams’ Holder-Top 
Shaving Stick, Shaving Powder, Shaving Cream, 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, Violet Talc Powderand 
Dental Cream. Postpaid for 24 cents in stamps. 

A single sample of either of the above articles 
sent for + cents in stamps. 


Address 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


wWILuiams x 


“LUXURY \ 


SHAVING TABLET,’ 


























because the Holder Top notonly & 4 
offers a firm,dryholding surfacefor } willis 
} las 
the fingers, but also permits you to | Siiaying 
use the stick down to the last bit, aaving 
including the part that you used to throw away. Hinge d GF fi: 
And from first to last you get a rich, Nicfaled! 933 
creamy lather that softens the beard, re- 4 
mains moist, and leaves the skin smooth — 
and refreshed. Ssh 
Other forms of Williams’ Shaving eae 
Soaps are: Mice 
Williams’ Shaving Stick Hinged-cover oct, 
Williams’ Shaving Powder Hinged-cover Mae) & 
Williams’ Shaving Cream (in tubes) cer; : 
wk 
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out in the open with a 


PREMO 


The magic of spring in the air, the velvety green fields, the 
trees newly leaved, the countless charms of the great out- 
doors—all these are calling you. 

And there’s healthy recreation for those who answer the 
all, and a world of enjoyment in making Premo pictures of 
the many beauties which nature will unfold before you. 

Light, compact, easy to load and operate and thoroughly reliable, a Premo 
camera is a fitting companion for every ramble afield, every outdoor excursion. 


Catalogue of thirty different styles and sizes from $1.50 to $150, at the dealer's, or mailed free on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Company ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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| “Standand” 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


GUARANTEED | 

















AE I AN aR ON 


“pHe bathroom made sanitary and beautiful with “Standard” 
fixtures— is an investment in cleanliness and comfort 
from which the whole family draw daily dividends in pleasure 
and in health. The Guarantee Label each piece bears, is 
our specific assurance to you of highest sanitary quality and 


a long life of splendid service. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home 
and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the 
Green and Gold Label, with the exception 
of one brand of baths bearing the Red and 
Black Label, which, while of the first 
quality of manufacture, have a_ slightly 
thinner enameling, and thus meet the re- 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 


New York . 3S West 3istStreet Cincinnati 
Chicago . 900 S. Michigan Ave. Nashville 


Dept. E 


- + 633 Walnut Street Hamilton, Can., 20-28 Jackson St.,W. 
. 315 Tenth Avenue, So. London, 57-60 Holborn Viaduct,E.C. 


quirements of those who demand “Standard” 
quality at less expense. All “Standard” fix- 
tures, with care, will last a lifetime. And 
no fixture is genuine unless it bears the 
guarantee label. In order to avoid sub- 
stitution of inferior fixtures, specify “Standard” 
goods in writing (not verbally) and make 
sure that you get them. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


& St » Tex., Preston and Smith Sts. 





Philadelphia . 1215 Walnut Street New Orleans, B 


Toronto,Can. . 59RichmondSt.E. Montreal,Can. . 215 Coristine Bidg. 

. John Hancock Bldg. Toledo, Ohio 
» 319-23 W. MainStreet Fort Worth, Tex., Front and Jones Sts. 
+ 648 Huron Road, S.E. 


Pittsburgh 
St.Louis . 


+ «+ 106 Federal Street Boston , 
100 N. Fourth Street Louisville 
Cleveland 


Washington, D.C. . Southern Bidg. 
+ 311-321 Erie Street 











Sw 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
through the Census Bureau, has proclaimed 


t%ANGELUS 


mPiOneer 
PLAYER-PIANO 


“In 1895, Messrs. Wilcox & White of Meriden, Conn., began man- 
ufacturing an interior attachment, and in February, 1897, built 
their first ‘Angelus,’ a cabinet piano player. This instrument, the 
invention of E. H. White, may be regarded as the pioneer of the 
various similar atiachments that have since been placed on the market.” 

From the Official Census Report. 


This leadershipof the Angelus has been maintained 
by the possession of exclusive features absolutely 
essential to the playing and enjoyment of real 
music, including the 

WONDERFUL PHRASING LEVER 

(Patented) 

By the mere pressure of one finger on this mar- 
velous device you can play any piece of music ever 
written and impart to it every desired delicacy of 
shading. Thus the Angelus is not only the pioneer, 
but the simplest of all Player-pianos. 

Other exclusive Angelus features are the Melodant—which 
gives distinctiveness to the Melody; the Sustaining Pedal de- 
vice, the Graduated Accompaniment and the Melody Buttons. 

Knabe-Angelus Emerson-Angelus 

Grands and Uprights Grands and Uprights 

Angelus-Piano—An upright built expressly for the Angelus 

In Canada—The Gourlay Angelus and Angelus Piano. 
Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE Co. 


Business established 1877. MERIDEN, CONN. 
233 Regent St., London. 
Agencies all over the 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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) Modern 


Lonower 


tis “Shower and Needle 
; Bath arranged in 
} | tiled recess with por- 
celain receptor and 
water-tight glass 
door. 








ROM the luxurious bathroom, equipped 

with every comfort and convenience at a 
cost of $3,000, to the small room with three 
fixtures at $73, Mott’s Plumbing meets every 
requirement. In variety of design it is a rev- 
elation of the possibilities of bathroom equip- 
ment. In price it is a demonstration of true 
economy. Mott’s Plumbing is a sound zvest- 
ment. It will add value to your property. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


1828 EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1913 
Fifth Avenue & 17th Street, New York Works at Trenton, N.J. 


MODERN is a booklet of 
PLUMBING 0 pages which 


gives full information about every 
form of modern bathroom equip- 
ment. It shows 24 model interi- 
ors, with full descriptions and 
prices. Mailed free on request. 


BRANCHES: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Minneapolis, Washington, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Denver, San Francisco, San Antonio, Atlanta, 
Seattle, Portland (Ore.), Indianapolis, Pittsburg). 
Cleveland, O., Kansas City, Salt Lake City. 
CANADA: Mott Company, Limited, 134 Bieury 
Street, Montreal, Que. 
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For the Home of Refinement— §} 

the hardware of quality. The key hole in 

the knob and the fine mechanical features | 

suit the man who knows. The appearance, ——— 
the security and the little key please the 

housewife. The ease of application pleases the workman. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


Division 
Ihe American Hardware Corporation 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


P. & F. Corbin P. & F. Corbin P. & F. Corbin Division 
of Chicago of New York Philadelphia 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 











Visible Savings 


These are the savings in No-Rim-Cut 
tires too apparent to need argument. 


Any man can see 


them. 


Countless men have seen and proved 


them. 


And Goodyear tires, on that ac- 


count, far outsell all others. 


Never Rim-Cut 


One glance will show you that No- 
Rim-Cut tires have ended this trouble 
completely. Not one of these tires ever 
rim-cut. 


Every tire maker has tried it. But 
No-Rim-Cut tires have solved this prob- 
lem in the only satisfactory way that’s 
known. 


And we control them. That is why men 
who want to end rim-cutting come to 
No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Men who don’t—men who cling to 
old-type tires—find that 23 per cent be- 
come rim-cut. And rim-cut ruin cannot 
be repaired. 


Large Oversize 


You can see the oversize. We call it 
1o per cent. But the average extra air 
capacity—compared with clincher tires 
—is 16.7 per cent. 


Ten per cent oversize, under average 
conditions, adds 25 per cent to the tire 
mileage. 


You know that. That is why you ex- 
perienced motorists are demanding an 
over-tired car. It means less trouble— 
far less tire expense. 


The Utmost Value 


You can also see that you get in Good- 
years the maximum of value. We tell 
you our own profit, which averaged last 
year exactly $2.90 per tire. 


That on tires which cost all the way 
from $15.55 to $104.95, according to size. 


Yet our output is the largest, our 
equipment new and modern. No con- 
cern in Amierica can make equal tires 
as low as we can make them. 


Any business man can see that he is 
getting in Goodyears all the value a 
maker can give. 








These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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10% Oversize 








Hidden Savings 


Then here are savings hidden, save 
to users of these tires. Savings shown 
by mileage tests alone. 


But metered mileage proves these 
savings as clearly as the rest. It has 
done it countless times. rg 


Perfecting Tires 


Scores of our experts— mostly technical 
graduates—devote their whole time to research 
and experiment. This department costs us 
about $100,000 yearly. 


Night and day, on a testing machine, these 
men are wearing out tires. They are compar- 
ing new ideas with old ones, by actual metered 
mileage. 


They have compared in this way 240 for- 
mulas and fabrics. They compare methods and 
processes to know which-way is best. Cost is 
disregarded. The best way is the way which 
shows the lowest cost per mile. 


_ After 14 years of this ceaseless betterment 
it is fair to suppose that we are close to 


thread—adds to our cost nearly a million dol- 
lars yearly. 

Our grade of rubber—Para—costs the high- 
est market price. Our fabric costs twice what 
short-fibre fabric would cost. 

These things don’t show when you look at 
our tires, but they show in tire expense. 


Our Users Know 


Two million Goodyear tires have gone out, 
and. have proved these savings to hundreds 
of thousands of users. 

Their reports have multiplied the users 
of Goodyear tires. And our sales last year 
by far exceeded our previous I2 years put to- 
gether. 

The tires which did this will win your ap- 





the limit. Yet a 
half-hundred men 
are still working 


to make these 
tires even better. 


Costly 





proval. With all 


on this evidence, how 
—=—S can you question 
‘ that? 





Write for the 
AKRON, OHIO Goodyear Tire 


Methods No-Rim-Cut Tires ain & ahs 


One of our meth- 


ods — our double- With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


cure process with 
the wrapped 





all known ways 
to economize on 





tires. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


(1057 
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Bits 


Mey herever Ivory Soap goes, it carries 
AVY with it the Spirit of Cleanliness. 
The white floating cake suggests cleanli- 
ness. Its bubbling, copious lather feels 


FT SSE SSE LAP 


clean. Its purity and quality have come t 








to mean cleanliness at its best. 





IVORY SOAP............ . 994% PURE | 
y 
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